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«*‘ EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GoD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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WARP AND WOOF. 





BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 





AGREEN lane winds alqpg the hill, 


Throu 


ch hazel-twigs the sunset dies, 


’Mid hedge-birds’ clamor sweet and shrill 
The slayer goes in he ivy wise; 
Astonished steps through bush and brake, 


For bl 


ind aod deaf the dead man lies— 


Tho birds are blithe forsummer’s sake. 


The swallows swing now high, now low, 


-With 


sharp, short cries. in skimming chas.; 


The swart rooks waver to and fro; 


Willt 
The wil 


10t their guest his path retrace? 
d rose fliugs athwart his face 


Her frail, fair store—be will not wake 


He will 
Wher 


not leave this woodland place, 
e birds are blithe for summer’s sake. 


Still Nature weaves in equal share 
The gold beside the blood-red thread: 


With st 
Heed 


nower and .un the earth is fair. 
not the pain, the doubt, the dread, 


The self-slain soul, the martyr’s stake, 
While skies smile stainless overhead 
And birds are blithe for summer’s sake. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Elatcort Crry, 
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SELECTION. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 








AMONG the trees, O God, 
Is there not one 

That with unrivaled love 
Thou lookest upon ? 


And of all blesséd birds, 
Hath not thy Love 

Found for its fittest mate 
The homing dove ? 


Or, ’mid the flame of flowers 
That light the land, 

Doth not the lily first 
Before thee stand ? 


So says my soul, O God, 
The type of thee. 
“*Tn each life-circle, one 
Was made for me.” 
Mb. 
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0 SWEETEST MAID! 








BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


O SWEETEsT Maid, in other days 

The troubadours had sung your praise, 
Or knights had died, and joyed to die 
To win a smile as you passed by, 

While lord and lackey stood at gaze! 


What wonder that the task dismays 
To wreathe your brow with modern bays, 
Or modern rhymes for you to try, 


O Sweetest Maid, 


Te whom belong those loftier lays 
Of which from far the echo strays 
In matchless, murmurous melody 
That dies in Love’s divinest sigh! 
Still Love’s strong will my rhyme obeys, 
LONDON, ExGLaN». O Sweetest Maid! 
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SHOP AND COUNTRY GIRLS. 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


— no way by which the hours of women’s labor 
ne Tetail shops can be regulated? é 
have never joined in the popular lamentations over 


Women’s wro 





ngs, for I know of but few wrongs to 


any class of my sex are subject which common- 
Sense, industry and womanliness in the individual will 


Rot set right. 
But this is 
Men, 
’ 


Ste, 





one of those few. Auy body of laboring 


if required to work over the legal ten .hours a 
fan demand additional wages and will get them. 


itls, numbering tens of thousands, em- 


the sesond ani lower grade of these establish- 


employers as regards wages and time. 

The reason for this is primarily that, as long as farm- 
ers’ daughters crowd into the towns for work, the sup- 
ply of saleswomen is far beyond the demand. The 
applicant must take what she can get. 

In inferior shops (which make up, of course, the large 
majority of the whole) the custom is to keep the doors 
open for customers as long as they choose to come. I 
know of large dry-goods shops on Eighth Street and 
Ridge Avenue, in Philadelphia, which are open every 
Saturday night, and in the busy season every night, 
until eleven o’clock. The poor white slave behind the 
ccunter is busy until midnight putting away the goods, 
and then creeps unprotected through the dark streets to 
such miserable lodging as sbe can pay for. to be back in 
her place by half-past seven in the morning. For this 
service:: of fifteen hours daily she is paid $2.50, $3 or $4 
per week. She cannot threaten to give up the place, 
for there are crowds of applicants waiting to take it. 

Can nothing be done for her? It is imporsible to 
bring the daily press to exploit this abuse owing to the 
fact that her employers are usually large advertisers. 

While [am upon this matter I should like to speak a 
word or two to the country girls who read THE INDE- 
PENDENT, and who are possessed with an ambition to 
come up totown and go into a shop in order to better 
their condition. 

One or two facts will probably be of more weight with 
them than any arguments, 

Mr. John Wanamaker, who claims to be at the head 
of the largest retail shop in the country, was asked some 
time ago to employ such a girl, who bad had four years’ 
experience in the sale of hosiery in a country store. He 
offered her $3.50 per week. ‘* But you know,” said the 
applicant, ‘‘no girl could feed and clothe herself on 
that in town !” 

‘*No,” was the reply, “but I am overrun with 
applications from girls, the daughters of mechanics 
and laborers in town, who board at home, and who use 
their wages only for clothes. They set the rate of 
wages.” 

Tuaousands of country girls take the risk, and come at 
those wages; and what is the result? The houses of ill- 
fame are recruited from their ranks. 

A woman, widely known for her philanthropy and ex- 
perience, and who has now the oversight of more than 
five hundred women employed in a retail shop, lately 
made this statement to me: ‘‘ Girls from the country 
crowd upon us every spring and fall with applications 
for places as saleswomen and cash girls. We offer them, 
if engaged, but $2.50 and $3. It is impossible for them 
toclothe themselves and pay boarding for that sum. 
Three or four, therefore, join to rent a room, furnished 
with wretched cots. Here they sleep, and eat a break- 
fast and supper of dry bread and tea. Then dinner at 
a cheap lunch counter costs, say, twenty cents. The life 
is squalid and miserable beyond words. No wonder they 
are ready to brighten it. One of these girls makes the 
acquaintance on the street of aman about town, ora 
young fellow of her own class, too poor to marry. She 
has no place in which to receive her ‘ gentleman friend’ 
but this room. Then come the variety theaters, late 
suppers, a little liquor, a present or two—the end we 
ull know.” She added: ‘*I have put these facts before 
hundreds of innocent country girls when they applied 
to us, and urged them to go home; but each one fancies 
that success and fortune await her alone. She will have 
none of my advice.” 

Art is another ignis-fatuus which leads many a girl 
into misery. She lives on a farm or ina village where 
her nimble fingers or quick sense of color could earn her 
a competency as a dress or bonnet maker. But what a 
loss of caste would be there! She has painted a few 
plates or had a few months’ instruction in crayon draw- 
ing, and is looked upon as a genius by her family and 
neighbors. She comes to town. She fails. ‘‘ Art is a 
drug,” she tells her fellow artist, as they sit in their 
bare attic making pathetic little sketches in their be- 
daubed aprons. ‘‘ Do not X. and Z., men with national 
reputations, paint menus and Easter cards for Tiffany? 
What hope is there for us?” 

There is no hope. Don’t be deluded, girls, by silly 
stories in the Sunday papers of ‘“‘ marvelous and sudden 
successes of uoknown girl artists.” or of their “happy, 





innocent Bohemian life” in charming apartments of 








“ receive brilliant men and women nightly.” 

There is no circle in any American society in whicb a 
young girl would be regarded as innocent: who chose 
to live such a life. Do not credit such absurd state- 
ments. 

Stay at home; earn your bread by any simple craft 
under the shelter of your father’s roof, and look upon 
the hills and fields, the quiet, the homely surroundings 
and homely affections of your lot as the great success 
and blessing of your life. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE FOUNDER OF MODERN MISSIONS. 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 








THis is no great affair of a world, this earth of ours, 
Even among our own planets it is only third or fourth 
rate. In comparison with our sun’ it 1s only a speck. 
And when we begin to make comparisons outside of the 
solar system this little hanger-on of one of the stars in 
the Milky Way quite fades cut into invisibility, it is so 
minute. 

It is a very little world, even when measured, not by 
celestial comparisons, but by our own earthly standards 
of dimension. It is about 24,000 miles around—that is 
all. A railroai train at full spee 1 would'go round it in- 
side of three weeks, if the rails were laid; and even 
with existing facilities, a diligent traveler can manage 
to compaes it three or four times a year. 

But it is not even as much of a world as it would seem 
from these figures. We speak of it sometimes as made 
and equipped to be the abode of man; it would seem 
almost as true to say that it was contrived to prevent 
men from living on the greater part of it. There are 
patches of habitable territory on it, no doubt; but by 
far the greater part of it is hopelessly untenantable. 
We have to deduct from the surface of this undersized 
planet more than two-thirds of it, which is waste ocean; 
and then a large part of the remaining third for the 
eternally ice-bound and uninhabitable Arctic and Ant- 
arctic continents; and another large and indetinite part 
for the African and Asiatic and Australian deserts; and 
yet more for vast tracts which, even if they are habit- 
able, are practically uninhabited. Making all deduc- 
tions, the inhabited world consists of a few strips of ter- 
ritory with a very scrimpel and stinted area. 

Such is ‘‘ all the world” into which we are bidden by 
our Master to go and preach. And ‘‘ every creature” 
of the population of it is no innumerable multitude. 
The world will not hold a very great many, and it is 
only half full. There are some 1,200,000,000 of us—pos- 
sibly 1,500,000,000—enough to make about three thou- 
sand first class cities. That is all there is of extant man- 
kind; and very few indeed of the whole number live 
more than six months’ journey from New York. 

In view of these rough computations, it is no stagger- 
ing, overwhelming duty with which we are charged by 
One whom we love with the profoundest gratitude, and 
whom we delight to honor and obey. It is hardly even 
an arduous duty, and it certainly ought to be reckoned 
a pleasant one; it is to go through this limited area, to 
this limited number of people, whoare in many respects 
in a forlorn, depressed and hopeless state, and give them 
good news. We cannot wonder that, in view of the 
definite discoveries ef modern geography, and the wide 
opening of the world by modern international politics, 
and the bringing of the world into one place by im- 
proved transportation and telegraphy, there should have 
grown up among generous men a feeling in which as 
fine a chivalry as ever glowed in the breast of a knight 
errant is blended with a nineteenth-century coolness of 
calculation and business system, and which says: ‘‘Go 
to, now; let us take this thing in hand and finish it up.” 

This I take to be the characteristic of modern missions 
—this sense of the unity and universality, and at the same 
time of the narrow limits of the work. The field is the 
world; and this time the Church has got the field sur- 
veyed and measured and plotted and fenced in, and has 
set itself about the work of bringing the whole of it 
under culture. 

This never has been so in any ancient age. I have 
tried sometimes to imagine the meeting of some church 
in the second or third eentury sitting at Antioch or 
Constantinople to receive tidings from missionaries and 





confessors in every direction. For that wasa great mis- - 
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sionary age; the Gospel was making noble advances in 
those days. Here should be messengers from the flocks 
that Thomas and Thaddeus had gathered in Arabia and 
India; there should be news from Egypt and the Upper 
Nile, and the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, and where 
the Pentecostal seeds had been wafted, and had sprung 
up into the churches that dotted all the Southern Medi- 
terranean shore. Laborers among the barbarous tribes 
of Britain and Scythia and Germany might be there to 
tell of the blood of martyrs springing up and bearing 
fruit to God. But what wasthis to “all the world”? 
The world was vast; no man had ever found its limit. 
What myriads of heathen nations might there not be 
beyond the frozen north, beyond the Arimaspian deserts 
and the lands of Sinim, or southward in the unex- 
plored depths of Africa, or beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, in those westward-stretching seas which no ad- 
venturous keel had ever dared explore? It was all 
vague and vast. Faith wavered and the Church grew 
weary of pursuing a way that might have no end. 

Who was the founder of modern missions, the fore- 
runner of modern missionaries? I venture to name, in 
reply, CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS—no unworthy name to 
stand at the head of such a rell of heroes, nor to bring 
up the rear of that stately procession that is marshaied 
before the gaze of later ages by the writer to the He- 
brews. By faith be gat him up from his kindred and 
his father’s house and went forth, not knowing whither 
he went. There are many things in that great career— 
things higher and nobler than his mere conformity to 
the religious dialect and usage of his times—to justify 
the proposed canonization of Christopher Columbus 
among the saints of the Roman Church. But ‘the 
faith that dared the sea” in pursuance of personal con- 
viction, defying the authority of tradition and the scorn 
of universal public sentiment, assimilates him rather to 
the noble host of the Reformers, who were about to 
come, Few things in later history are more like to what 
was noblest in the career ot Columbus than the sailing 
of Carey and his Baptist brethren to convert India to 
Christ amid the guffaws of all England led off by the 
Rev. Sidney Smith, in the Edinburgh Review. The ora- 
tors of three years hence, in their religious retrospect of 
four hundred years, will not fail to draw a Plutarchian 
parallel between Christopher Columbus and David Liv- 
ingstone. 

But it was not until the full meaning of the work Co- 
lumbus did began to sink into men’s mind that mod- 
ern missions as a system were inaugurated. And this 
was only three or four generations ago. When Chris- 
tian people began to take in the dimensions of the earth, 
when it got to be no wonderful thing for one to have 
gone round the globe half a dozen times in a lifetime, 
then it became plain that this is not so very much of a 
world, after all. The work appointed to us by our as- 
cending Lord is infinite in one dimension, but very defi- 
nite and not over-vast in the other dimensions. It 1s a 
practicable work, with the Lord’s help—we know this by 
sight now, as well as by faith. Henceforth every 
achievement counts double. It is sco much deducted 
from the work to be done and added to the resources 
for accomplishing it. We look less at the things that 
are bebind. The question with us is not so much what 
distance we have covered, but how much remains. We 
press toward the mark, and the mark is in full view. 

Herein, to my mind, is the secret of that systematic 
method, and sustained vigor, and vivid hope which 
characterize the present as compared with former mis- 
sionary ages of the Church—that we have not only a 
great work in hand, but a definitework. And the more 
distinct and clean-cut grows the Church’s estimate of 
her work, the more her intelligent zeal expands and 
consciously measures itself against the task. 

Looking forward, are there any signs to be discerned 
of future lapses of the Church into inertia and a defen- 
sive policy? Study the sky as I can, through whatever 
changes of wind or cloud, I find no prognostics but of 
hope. I do believe that this time we are ‘‘ on the home- 
stretch.” 

NORWALK, CONN. 
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WHO IS FREE: IS IT THE CIVILIZED MAN? 


BY PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 











A SCHOOL-BOY looks through the window and wishes 
that the hours of restraint were over so that he could 
run free. He regards with envy the animals which run 
‘tat liberty ” and the birds which fly in theair. The poets 
have also used the birds of the air as symbols of liberty. 
The philosophers have assumed that the original savage 
enjoyed the same liberty as the beasts and the birds. 
They have judged like the school-boy. The school-buy 
would find little of the liberty he imagines if he could 
run in the fields but had no one to earn his living for 
him. In fact, one of the first disillusions which awaits 
the civilized school-boy, when his school days are over, 
and he gets liberty, is to find that the necessity of earn- 
ing a living proves all his visions of freedom to be silly 
and empty. If he had known more about the bird, he 
would have known that the bird does not move through 
the air with much more freedom thanastone. The 
beast has no freedom because he has no intelligent and 
congcious choice. In like manner, the savage acts from 
instinct and unreflectively, and the notion of liberty, as 





we understand it, does not apply to him. He moves 
about, it is true, out-of-doors, with a certain degree of 
unrestraint, but his life is automatic and unrefiective. 
It offers no room for the exercise of choice. It is, in 
general, absorbed in the desire of getting enough to eat; 
and it is devoted to this business with an intensity and 
directness which leave no room for liberty of choice. 

The medieval formula of emancipation consisted in 
declaring that the emancipated person might go where 
he chose. This seems to indicate that the medieval no- 
tion of liberty was freedom of going and coming. It 
would accord, ther, with the sort of freedom envied by 
the school-boy, and enjoyed by the savage; but the serf 
who had been emancipated found that after all he must 
go where he could earn his living; that his freedom of 
movement was soon exhausted; and that whatever he 
had won consisted, not in wandering about, not in be- 
coming a vagabond, but in using his powers to further 
his own happiness, not that of others. 

Shall we infer, then, that liberty is only possible for the 
civilized people, who can and do make intelligent choices 
at least between different aims and different codes of 
conduct, meaning by liberty still unrestrainedness of 
action ? 

The civilized man has won immense control of Nature 
in certain senses and in certain ways. What to the sav- 
age man was a terror is to hima slave. All this has be- 
come commonplace; but what is vastly more important, 
but not so generally understood, is that we have won a 
diversity in our ways of meeting Nature. If she threat- 
ens us or harms us in one way, we can avoid that way 
and meet her in another, where she serves our purpose, 
lt is this above all which marks the position of the civ- 
ilized man, as compared with the savage man, in deal- 
ing with Nature. The latter stood face to face with Na- 
ture on few and direct lines. He had little or no vari- 
ety in his mode of life, little diversity in his lines of ac- 
tivity. Hence, if he was blocked on those to which he 
was accustomed, he suffered direct defeat. Further- 
more, all were defeated at the same time, so that the so- 
ciety suffered a general disaster. In a highly organized 
society, with well-developed arts and sciences, such can- 
not be the case. On the contrary, what harms one ex- 
ercise of human energy benefits another; what hurts 
one group in the society is an advantage to another; 
what proves a disaster to one region is a blessing to an- 
other. Calamities are common enough, but their scope 
is limited; they are offset by other things; their effect is 
alleviated by help from the uninjured parts of the soci- 
ety; it is localized and restricted, so that recovery is, for 
the society as a whole, quick and easy. 

It follows that the civilized man has a measure of lib- 
erty under the natural conditions of life. He constantly 
exaggerates the measure of this liberty and boasts of it 
too much, for it is really only a little elbow-room which 
has been won; but his condition is not the constrained 
necessity of the savage man. 

The civilized man has also developed power of intelli- 
gent reflection and rational choice. Leaving aside all 
controversies of the metaphysicians on this point, we 
may simply observe that the civilized man has the power 
to choose his ends in a higher degree than the savage 
possesses any such power, He has also immeasurably 
extended the range of his activities, and so the possi- 
bilities of his choice. Liberty of disposition of his 
powers is worth, to the civilized man, incalculably 
more than to the savage. 

It appears, then, so far, that liberty is the endowment 
of the civilized man, and that he needs only to go on 
and use it; but further study will show altogether differ- 
ent aspects of the matter. 

There is no good on earth that comes gratuitously, 
There 1s always a price to be paid. The price of liberty 
is liberty. The civilized man is born into ties and bonds 
which either do not exist for the savage man, or are 
very light for him. The ties of family are arbitrarily 
strong on some of the middling grades of civilization; 
in the lowest grades they are generally very loose. 
Among civilized peoples they form bonds which create 
duties and obligations constraining liberty. The in- 
heritance of civilization brings burdens and duties to 
those through whom it comes. It entails duties also to 
that civilized state, by whose institutions the inheritance 
is preserved and its descent guaranteed. The civilized 
man is born into a whole network of restraints which 
the savage does not know, or which are evidently the 
same restraints which we have already noticed in the 
case of the savage, only io an altered form. I cannot do 
what I want to do, because I must do what my duty to 
my parents and my country calls upon me to do; a duty 
which is not arbitrary or traditional, but rationally de- 
duced from the relations into which I am born. 

The liberty of the civilized man also costs discipline and 
education. Once more, we find that the civilized man 
has squirmed around into a new position, which makes 
things wear a little different aspect, but the real case is 
not essentially altered. The savage youth has his hard 
discipline to undergo, so that he may endure the hard- 
ships of savage life and fulfill the career of a savage 
man. Our school-boy, eager to escape his duty, is under 
the same constraint ina new form. The higher the at- 
tainments in civilization the heavier and longer this 
task of taking up and fitting upon ourselves our inherit- 
ance, 


‘ to fallout, but if we stay in, we must submit, 
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Another part of the cost of sharing in the Products 
civilization, including its liberty, is that we must « 
into the organization of civilized society,and bear our 
in its work of production. Civilization is built on ~ 
It is all the time using up capital. It cannot a, 
tained, unless the supply of capital is kept up. Itis Bot 
figure of speech to say that 1t is like the necessity of fuet 
if we want to keep up the speed of a railroad train, be. 
cause the railroad train is really a case in point, To 
a share in the products, we must doa share of the wor! 
and when we do that our liberty 1s gone. The bigger the 
crowd, the more intense the struggle; the higher the op. 
ganization, the more imperative its coercion on all ity 
members. We cannot get our living unless we get into 
the organization. When we once get into it, it is ruin 
We nm 
make contracts binding us to the other members of the 
organization, and we must keep them. They fetter our 
liberty. We must spend our time at the bench, the 
counter, or the desk, and we cannot get away. Wher 
is there any liberty, in the sense of unrestrained self. 
will, for the civilized man? The declaimers about the 
ills of civilization are not astray in their facts, The 
civilized man is the slave of the industrial organiza 
of contracts, of the market, of supply and demandyy 
it what you will, it is, after all, only the weight Of exist. 
ence, and liberty means for us just what it Cid foe the 
savage; 1t means that we may maintain existenceif » 
can, " 

Capital is necessary to civilized existence; so they tl 
us that we are nowadays the slaves of capital, becauy 
we cannot do what we want to do without it. Web. 
row it; then they say that we are the slaves of debt, 
or of *‘ hard bargains,” because we have made a contre 
which it is irksome to fulfill. We are the slaves of the 
market, because we cannot get a satisfactory price for 
our goods. Weare the slaves of supply and demané, 
because we cannot get the wages we would like for og 
services. So we get in a rage and propose revolution, 
or, at least, state intervention, because we supposed that 
we could do as we liked, and now we find that we cap. 
not. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
JAMES PAYN. 


Mr. BROWNING’S lines ‘*To Edward Fitzgerald,” in 
the Athenceum, may be “ caustic,” as I see some call 
them, and give pleasure to that large class to whom 
‘the fullies of the wise” and the weaknesses of the great 
are always welcome; but to ail right-thinking persom, 
and especially to those that have an admiration for the 
poet, they are most deplorable. If they were called, as 
they well might be, ‘‘ Lines Addressed to a Corpse,” the 
horror of them would be complete and unique, for even 
Churchill has not pictured himself spitting in the face 
of acorpse. The provocation, as Mr. Browning under- 
stood it, was extreme, but it is clear that he misunder- 
stood it. The words ‘‘ Mrs. Browning’s death is 
rather a relief to me, I must say. No more ‘Aurora Leighs, 
thank God!” are badenough, butthey are not the same 
as ‘Thank God, Mrs, Browning is dead,” nor anythinglike 
thesame. Moreover, they were never intended for publi- 
cation. We may say at the dinner-table, among familiar 
friends, without hurt to anybody, what would give pain 
and shame if it were put in a book; and the same thing 
holds good of private letters. The person who is to 
blame for this shocking outbreak of one of our noblest 
poets is Fitzgerald’s biographer, as it happens a most 
kindly and cultured gentleman; that circumstance, 
however, only proves how far the custom of keeping 
nothing sacred that belongs to 4 dead man has spread, 
It is nearly fifty years ago that Tennyson protested 
against it in his well-known lines, ‘* Break lock and seal! 
betray the trust,” etc.; but matters since then have gone 
from bad to worse. It is often said that the art of letter 
writing is dying out; but thefact is that persons who 
have made a name in the world are becoming very cal 
tious both as to whom they write and whatthey write, 
lest the ‘‘ Epistle toa Friend” may subsequently figure 
in their biography as an address to the public. 

A popular periodical, which keeps on its staff “a stat- 
istician,” has been concerning itself with the fortune of 
the richest man in the world (Mr. Jay Gould), a trifle of 
sixty millions. His fortune in sovereigns, piled singly, 
would reach toa hight of seventy-three miles, and in five- 
pound notes would reach from London to Moscow; 
what is a more interesting fact is that he is “ rich € oug” 
to give a shilling apiece to every one at present alive. 
This would be the realization of the dream of the 800 
ist, whose cry is not that of the horse-leech, “os 
give,” but that of the House of Commons, “ Divide, 
divide.” Now taking this extreme case, what very li 
benefit would mankind at large derive by getting Mr. 
Jay Gould’s money. To each person it would but par 
sent a short (and probably disputed) cab-fare, 4 pottle 
strawberries, or a shocking railway novel. Moreover 
the cost of distribution would be very considerable. 
Upon the whole, it strikes one, unless one could get 8 
good many of them—thereby depriving the Chinese - 
instance, of their twelve pence a head—that he 
just as well keep his shillings. 





It is difficult for an old literary hand to interest iat 
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gelf ina work “ by the author of” this and that which 
he bas not read. He can take up a book by a new 
author with some slight hope, tho he has many times 

in vain; but a book by one who has written many 
books before of which he has never heard arouses no 
expectations. Let him who reads the other titles to 
fame of the authoress of ‘‘ The Open Door,” and knows 
them not, be not deterred on that account. It is a very 
chevming story. In these days of so-called “ religious 
novels,” which only too often mean cant or skepticism, 
it is an especially refreshing book. It has fine thoughts 
in it, and bumor and tenderness. It is written, I hear 
but I don’t know), by an American lady; but it is not 
at all like what is understood by ‘‘an American novel.” 
There is not much plot in it, it is true, but it is full of 
the very fire of life. The scene is laid upon the Con- 
tinent—a circvmstance which is not a passport to the 
peart of the English novel-reader; but if he have lite- 
rary discernment he will forget his native prejudice in 
reading “* The Open Door.” 

Half a loaf may be better than no bread, but, in the 
case of a person hard of hearing, it is not always an ad- 
vantage that he should catch a little of what is said to 
him; it sometimes happens that it would have been bet- 
ter for him to have heard nothing at all. This is espe- 
cially the case with persons who, before they became 
deaf, were rather quick at jum ing to conclusions; they 
continue to jump, but on such very insufficient data 
that they are continually putting their foot into some- 

thing that should be avoided. A gentleman of this de- 

geription began holding forth the other day after din- 
per upon the enormities of a certain baronet in the next 
county. His neighbor interfered with ‘‘ I think it right 
to inform you, sir, that I am Sir George’s brother.” 

“His brother? Oh, I know nothing about his brother, 
personally, but Iam told he is even a greater blackguard 
than Sir George.” 

Whether it is quite right in the medical adviser of a 

gentleman, however distinguished, to make ‘‘ copy” of 
his disorder in a magazine, is, to my mind, doubtful; 
but the account of Lord Beaconsfield’s last illness, as 
told by Dr. Kidd in the Nineteenth Century, will doubt- 
less be a popular article. His lordship’s trouble was 
that of many other people, his liver, and this the doctor, 
of course, sets down to bis patient’s disinclination for 
exercise. It may or may not have been so, but I believe 
that worry had not a little to do with it. Lord Beacons- 
field rarely exhibited irritability, but that does not prove 
that he did not feel annoyances; indeed, I think that a 
man who shows that he does fee] them and ‘‘ swears at 
large” suffers less from them than one of an undemon- 
strative nature. Bad language and *‘ throwing things” 
are, of course, to be deprecated, but they are often safe- 
ty valves as regards the liver. At all events, Lord 
Beaconsfield got on with his liver, somehow, much 
longer than most of us. 

It would be very convenient if our Lord Mayors had an 
official residence out of town whither Shahs and the 
like could be taken instead of stopping the traffic of all 
London by their visits to the Mansion House. The idea 
of the most important transactions in our lives being 
interfered with for a whole day because a shambling 
little savage, covered with diamonds, has to be enter- 
tawed in the city (even if he be ‘‘ entertained,” which is 
obviously not the case), is monstrous. I suppose it is a 
part of the farce to interpolate ‘* enthusiastic cheering” 
in the accounts of his receptions; but I have noticed 
that when he appears alone there is no cheering at all, 
which is, indeed, not to be wondered at. Among his 
own people—among eggs with a stick—he is a brutal 
tyrant. As he is our guest, he must, of course, be treated 
with civility; but my own impression is that concilia- 
tion is utterly thrown away upon this class of person. 
When civilized people are polite to him he naturally 
says to himself (knowing his own little deficiencies), ‘It 
must be because they are afraid of me.” 

Of course there is a great concourse in the streets to 
see him. Notwithstanding our character for toil, there 
ate more folk in London who have time to spare than in 
all other capitals put together. But he is not taken 
seriously, If you compare his attraction with one in 
Which the national feeling has a place, say in the wel- 
come of the Princess Alexandrina, a quarter of a century 
480, it is a mere Punch and Judy affair. On the right 
of the illuminations I remember passing five hours on 
the ‘op of a private omnibus in Birdcage Walk. Loco- 
Motion in any direction was impossible. The only per- 
su I know who accomplished it was a young gentle- 
man of much social distinction, who hired a fire-engine 
and dashed through the streets under the pretense of a 
Public calamity, In the morning he had actually taken 

* Pair of steps” belonging to his housekeeper upon his 

ulders from his house in Bruton Street and set them 
uP in Piccadilly when her Royal Highness drove by. He 
erent of the incident afterward as ‘the steps 
like a see the Princess pass.” That was something 

The a But as for the Shah! Pshaw! 

Ouse of Commons is to have an apartment set 

“part for those who wish to dress without going home. 

seems reasonable enough, and why it has not been 
accorded before can only be attributed to the idea that 
many members have changed their coats there 

.. 4Pparent inconvenience, they might also change 

met other garments. As a general rule Members of 











Parliament do not dwell in regions very remote from 
what used to be “‘ the best club in the world,” but all of 
us are not so fortunate; our homes are very often dis- 
tant from our club, and tho there are dressing-rooms in 
the latter, we do not all keep a suit of evening clothes 
in them. Perhaps we have not even a duplicate suit to 
spare. At all events, it is quite common to see scores of 
men hurrying away comparatively early because they 
have got to go home and dress for going out to dinner. 
It is not only private entertainments that now demand 
that sacrifice, but even the places of amusement where 
you could at one time appear as you pleased. Since you 
pay ten shillings for your stall instead of five, it is but 
proper that you should’ dress accordingly. But when 
one lives in South Kensington, for example, and has to 
get there from Pall Mall and then back again, it some- 
times strikes one, is the game worth the candle, the 
promised entertainment worth the trouble of paying for 
it? How many dinner parties, one wonders, has one 
ever been at, which have been worth driving six miles 
for? If weare not carriage people (as our merits de- 
serve), and expense is of consequence to us, we can get a 
good dinner for what the hired brougham costs, or a 
moderate one even for the cab-fare, so that we gain 
nothing in the way of economy by all this locomotion. 
A late wit of the House of Commons, who had at one 
time been a great diner-out, once said to me, apropos of 
this tyranny of evening dress: ‘“‘I can’t think how I 
could ever have been such a fool as to submit to it; I 
know now that comfort is the only thing worth consid- 
eration. I have done enough for society; society must 
now do something for me and let me dress as I please.” 
It ic not everybody, of course, who can talk like that; 
but however difficult some people may find it to get into 
society, anybody who pleases can let society alone. It 
may be suicide, but that is a matter of opinion, and 
there is certainly not the same mora! objection to it. 

Perhaps as many people are credited falsely with excep- 
tional folly as with exceptional sagacity. It is soothing 
to the amour propre of the public to discover a Simple 
Simon and point the finger of scorn at one on a lower 
level of intelligenee than the rest of his fellow-creatures, 
But they sometimes make a mistake. A gentleman is 
just now the onject of pepular ridicule for buying a 
sparrow guaranteed to whistle ‘‘ God Save the Queen.” 
Its purchase certainly partook of the nature of that 
operation called buying a pig in a poke, for he had never 
heard with his own ears the bird give the national an- 
them; but a naturalist of his acquaintance of whom he 
had bought the feathered wonder vouched for the accom- 
plishment. This man was not a mere bird fancier; the 
little creature had flowninto his window, he said, while 
he wasshaving, and favored him with the melody, and 
rather than selfishly keep it for his own private amuse- 
ment, had parted with it to his friend for thirty shill- 
ings. Ever since it had changed masters it had, how- 
ever, done nothing but chirrup, which indeed it did very 
loudly in the presence of the magistrate before whom it 
was brought to decide the matter. ‘‘And you were 
really fvol enough to believe that it could whistle ‘God 
Save the Queen”” inquired his worship of the appli- 
cant. ‘* Yes, I was, sir,” was his modest rejoinder, at 
which the Court was ‘ convulsed,” and a good many 
other people, itseems, have been very much amused. 
For my part, I am all for Simon. It may have been 
foolish in him to complain that the bird should not sing 
the same song (nor indeed any song) as it sang to its 
former master ; but as to its capacity for doing it, con- 
sidering what occurs among us featherless bipeds every 
day, I see not the slightest occasion for his doubting it. 
In the political world there is indeed nothing more 
common. When politicians change their masters they 
always change their note; and in cases too numerous to 
mention it is especially the case that under certain cir- 
cumstances they find it impossibl2 any longer to sing 
(or even say) ‘‘God Save the Queen.” 

The rejected pictures at Olympia make a very fair ex- 
hibition, which seems to arouse more surprise than is 
justified by the circumstances of the case. Rightly or 
wrongly, they have only been denied a place in the first 
gallery in the land; it is not as if they had been rejected 
at all other exhibitions, in which case, from some points 
of view, they would be indeed well worth seeing and 
would bear away the palm—for fun—even from the 
gallery of humorous art now exhibiting in Piccadilly. 
What is beheld in Olympia in art is seen in fact in peri- 
odical literature at least once a month. It is true that 
some magazines have an especial public of their own, 
which is catered for independently of literary merit; 
but, generally speaking, this is graduated according to 
the position of a magazine and (especially) its rate of 
payment. Periodicals of the first rank get the first 
choice of contributors; those of the second, the second, 
and soon, till you come to the amateur magazines. The 
second raok coincides with Olympia; its contents are, in 
fact, mostly made up of rejections from the first rank; 
but their merit is often very respectable, and sometimes, 
tho not often, something of exceptional excellence, from 
the carelessness or incapacity of the editor of No. 1, slips 
through it and glorifies No. 2 by its presence. 

An authoress has written a story in a magazine 
founded upon a tragedy in real life of such very recent 
occurrence that she has been taken to task for it. It is 
said to be intolerable that the funeral baked meats of 





fact should be made to furnish forth so soon the feast of 
fiction. With the moral aspect of the matter I do not 
presume to meddle; but it was certainly ‘‘ quick work,” 
and the novelist has shown that she would have distin- 
guished herself as a special correspondent; there is no 
dryness as of hay in the grass that grows under her feet. 
The usual method with the writer of romances who 
wishes to make sure of an incident in real life, is to keep 
the account of it in a pigeon-hole of his desk until such 
time as he thinks the public will have forgotten it; but 
this new method of taking time by the forelock has, no 
doubt, its advantages. The interest of the story will be 
assisted by the interest of the incident on which it is 
founded; bis dat qui cito dat, in giving quickly she 
evokes a double curiosity. What bas attracted my own 
attention to the matter is a suggestion made years ago 
to a popular novelist that he should bring out a novel in 
monthly parts, professing to be the record of actual 
events during the time of their occurrence, with matters 
of present notoriety woven into it so as to highten the 
impression of immediateness and actuality. The idea 
struck him as ingenious, but, being only a male novel- 
ist, as too audacious. An agreeable feature to him in 
this plan (tho it might not have been so to his read- 
ers) was, that there seemed no particular reason why the 
novel should be finished at all; like *‘ The Brook” (only 
in monthly instead of tuneful numbers), it might have 
** gone on forever.” 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE entire teaching of the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures, on all subjects contained therein, is embraced 
in the general term “revelation,” as ordinarily used 
among Christians. ‘Chis revelation, considered as exist- 
ing in the printed form, and found in a single volume, is 
usually called *‘ The Bible.” 

Tne question whether the original record, of which 
this Bible is a translation or a copy, while human in its 
relation to those who wrote it, was also divine in the 
sense that God inspired and direct-d the writers thereof, 
and thus annexed his authority to what they wrote, 
cannot be determined by any a priori process of specula- 
tion. Weare not competent to decide beforehand how 
God, if giving a revelation to this world other than 
that of the light of Nature, would do sv, whether it 
would be by a direct and special inspiration of all men, 
or by the inspiration of some men to act as his messen- 
gers and the teachers of others. The latter is the 
method which appears in the Bible itself, and if we 
accept this Buok at allas containing a revelation from 
God, then we must equally accept its teaching in regard 
to its own inspiration as the main, if not exclusive, 
guide of thought on the subject. What, then, does the 
Bible say on this point? The answer of this question 
will be the purpose of the present article. 

1. The New festament fully commits its authority to 
the inspiration and divine authority of the Old Testa- 
ment. Paul,in his Epistle. to the Hebrews, referring 
to the Old Testament, expressly says: ‘‘God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son.” (Heb. i, 1,2.) The same 
apostle, having reminded Timothy that ** from a child” 
he had known “‘ the holy Scriptures,” immediately adds 
that ‘‘ all Scripture ’—namely, the entire body of writ- 
ings then known as “‘ the holy Scriptures ”—‘‘is given by 
inspiration of God.” (II Tim. iii, 15, 16.) Peter, refer- 
ring to the same Scriptures, declares that ‘‘ holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost”; and, 
in the same connection, and with the same reference, 
he speaks of the ‘‘ more sure word of prophecy, where- 
unto we do well to take heed, as unto a light that shin- 
eth in a dark place.” (II Pet. i, 18, 21.) 

The phrases, ‘‘ As the Holy Ghost saith,” and ‘It is 
written,” are common methods in whichthe writers of 
the New Testament often refer to the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament as of divine authority. Every attentive 
reader of the Bible must be familiar with this fact. 
Christ and his apostles were in the habit of quoting from 
the Old Testament Scriptures, as the means of confirm- 
ing their own teaching, without the remotest hint that 
they were not, as a whole and in all their parts, abso- 
lutely authoritative. The phrase ‘‘ oracles of God,’ 
which means the sayings of God, isin the New Testa- 
ment applied to these Scriptures; and sometimes they 
are spoken of as *‘ the Word of God.” (Rom. iii, 2, and 
I Pet. iv, 11.) ‘* Thus saitb the Lord” is the imprima- 
tur which is scattered all through the writings of the 
Old Testament; and the New Testament gives its sanc- 
tion to this view. 

In a word, the Old Testament, according to the teach- 
ing of Christ and his apostles, was “given by inspira- 
tion of God,” and rested, as it now rests, upon his au- 
thority. If we accept the New Testament as of divine 


authority, we must equally accept the Old Testament as 
having the same authority. 
to avoid this necessity. 

2, The writings composing the New Testament, with 
the exception of the Gospel of Mark, that of Luke, and 
the Book of Acts, are the products of apostolic pens; 
and, in the following passages, Christ, before his death, 


It is not logically possible 
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made definite promises to his apostles in respect to their 
inspiration: 

“* And ye shall be brought vefore governors and kings for 
my sake, for a testimony against them and the Gentiles. 
But when they deliver you up, take po thought howor 
what ye shall speak; forit shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” (Matt. 
x, 18-20.) 

“For they shall deliver you up to councils; and in the 
synagogues ye shall be beaten: and ye shall be ln: ught be- 
fore rulers and kings for my sake, for a testimony agiin t 
them. . . . But when tbey shal] lead you and deliver 
you up, take no thought beforeband what ye shall speak, 
neither do ye premeditate, but whatsoever shall be given 
you in that hour, that speak ye; for it is not ye that speak, 
but the Holy Ghost.”” (Mark xiii, 9-11.) 

“And when they bring you uuto the synagogues, and 
unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thougbt how or 
what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say; for the Holy 
Ghost shall teach youin that same hour what ye ought to 
say.” ‘Settle it, therefore, in your hearts not to meditate 
before what ye shall answer; for I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not. be able to 
gainsay nor resist.”” (Luke xii, 11, 12, and xxi, 14, 15 ) 

** And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- 
other Comforter, that he may abide with you forever, even 
the Spirit of Truth.” (John xiv, 16,17.) ‘ But the Com- 
forter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will s: n4 
in my name, he shall teach you all things, aud bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you” (John xiv, 26.) ‘ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, he will guide you into alltruth . . . and 
he will show you things to come.” (John xvi, 13 ) 

Here, in his own language, is the inspiration which 
Christ, befure his death, promised to ‘the apostles 
whom he had chosen,” as the means of qualifying them 
for the work assigned to them. The promise is that the 
Holy Ghost would bring his teaching to their remem- 
brance, guide them into all truth, give them the words 
which they ought to speak, show them ‘things to 
come,” and permanently “abide” with them. When 
Christ met his apostles, just prior to his ascension, he 
thus summarized this promise: ‘* But ye shall be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence.” (Acts 
i, 5.) This was said only seven days before the wonder- 
ful scenes of the Pentecostal day, when the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the apostles and they spake with ‘‘ other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.” (Acts ii, 
4.) The sermon preached by Peter on that day was not 
thought out beforehand, but was prepared on the spot, 
and for the occasion, under the inspiration of the Huly 
Ghost, alike in respect to the ideas conveyed and the 
language used by the apostle. What he said the Holy 
Ghost said through him. The record extends the in- 
spiration to the utterance, as well as to the thoughts 
uttered. 

This case, moreover, is a typical one in the sense that 
it represents the inspiration of the Holy Ghost as it was 
to continue to the apostles, and as in fact itdid continue 
with them, throughout their entire career, thereby 
qualifying them, whether in speaking or writing, truth- 
fully to report the life of Christ, to repeat his sayings, 
to state the plan and will of God in respect to human 
salvation, and, in short, to speak and write under a guid- 
ance of the Holy Ghost that invested their words with 
divine authority. They in all respects conducted their 
ministry, and some of them wrote epistles, as if they 
were speaking and writing by the authority and under 
the direction of God. This they assumed in their own 
behalf; and to the truth of the assumption, as well as tu 
the ministry based upon it,God himself bore ‘‘ witness 
both with signs and wonders and with divers miracles 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will.” 
(Heb. ii, 4.) Inspiration,in a sense and to an extent 
that protected them against error in ideas and in the 
use of words, while lying upon the face of their minis- 
try as an assumption on their part, is no more than 
what Christ had expressly promised to them. The apos- 
tleship itself, as appointed and constituted by him, was, 
according to the terms of the promise, to be an apostle- 
ship of inspiration, so endowed and guided by the Holy 
Ghost as to be inerrant in its teaching. Less than this 
would not fulfill the promise. 

3. Paul, the most voluminous writer in the New 'Tes- 
tament, was not one of the original twelve apostles, but 
was, by a special call after Christ had ascended into 
Heaven, converted and appointed unto the apostleship. 
He claimed to be an apostle and to have been taught 
‘* by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” (Gal. i, 12.) What 
he thought in regard to his own inspiration, as well as 
that of the other apostles, appears in the following words 
from his pen: 

** Now we have received, not the spirit of the world, but 
the Spirit which is of God, that we might know the things 
that are freely given to us of God; which things we also 
speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth,”’ (I Cor. ii, 12, 13.) 


The inspiration, here asserted, is not limited to ideas, 
leaving the language used to the uncertainties of human 
nature, but extends to the words employed, and if this 
was true when the apostle spoke, it must have been 
equally true when he wrote, unless he himself, as he 
did in one or two instances, makes an express disclaimer 
otherwise. 

It was the general practice of Paul, in writing his 





epistles, to announce himself as an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, thereby implying his inspiration and authority 
to bind the faith and conscience of those to whom he 
wrote. ‘ Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, calied to be an 
apostle, separated unto the Gospel of God,” are the 
words with which he opens his Epistle to the Romans, 
The ensuing parts of this epistle, containing an elaborate 
exposition of the Gospel system, are presented, not as if 
he were merely giving his opinions upon his own author- 
ity, but as if he were, what he professed to be, an 
apos'le of Jesus Christ, to whom God had revealed his 
Son, and who was qualiticed, in the words ‘‘ which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth,” to explain the ductrine of God in 
regard to that Son. To the Galatians he thus announced 
himself: ‘‘ Paul, an apostle, not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who 
raised him from the dead.” To the Thessalonians he 
said: ‘‘ For this we say unto you by the word of the 
Lord,” (I Thess. iv, 15.) He assumed that inspiration 
attached to the apostleship which he had received from 
Jesus Christ, ‘‘for obedience to the faith among all 
nations,” and in this respect he magnified his office, 
and claimed the exercise of its powers. His language, 
whether in speaking or writing, is that of authority, 
not his own, but of the Lord, whose cause he repre- 
sented. 

4. What Peter thought of the writings of Paul ap- 
pears in the following passage found in his Second 
Epistle: 

“Even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the 
wisdom xiven unto bim, hath written unto you; as also in 
all his epistles, speaking 1u them of these thins; in which 
are some things hard to be under-tood, which they that are 
unlearved and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 


Scriptures, unto their own destruction.” (IL Pet. iii, 
15, 16.) 


It should be remembered that the term *‘ Scripture” or 
‘* Scriptures ” had a technical meaning, and was applied 
to inspired writings in distinction from those not in- 
spired. The phrase ‘‘the other Scriptures,” as here 
used by Peter, implies that he regarded the epistks of 
Paul, to which he refers, as coming under the general 
category of Scriptures,” and standing on the same 
basis of inspiration asthe Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment. He classes these epistles wich ‘ the other Scrip- 
tures,” in respect to whose inspiration there was nu ques- 
tion in his mind. 

So, also, Peter, in his First Epistle to *‘ the strangers 
scattered” in different parts of Asia Minor, alludes to 
the fact that the Gospel was preached to them * with 
the Holy Ghost sentdown from heaven.” (I Pet. i, 12.) 
The history of Paul’s missionary labors, as given in the 
Book of Acts, shows that he was at least cne of the 
preachers referred to by Peter. He traveled exten- 
sively through that country, and preached the Gospel 
‘‘with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” He 
afterward wroté epistles to several of the churches 
planted by him; and these epistles, as Peter assumes in 
the passage above quoted, hike the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament were given by the inspiration of God. 

5. The Book of Revelation, written by the apostle 
John, in the most express manner affirms its own inspi- 
ration, or rather that of the man who wrote it. The 
first five words—*‘ The Revelation of Jesus Christ ”— 
constitute its proper title. Jobin was directed to write 
this Book and told what to write. The exact words, to 
be sent respectively to the seven churches in Asia, were 
in each case dictated to him. The symbolic visions 
which he had were “signified” to him by the angel of 
God; and all that he did was to record what he had seen 
and heard when he “ was in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
day.” 

6. Taking, then, into the account the promise of in- 
spiration made by Christ to the apostles as a permanent 
endowment of their office, and the fulfillment thereof on 
the Day of Pentecost and its further fulfillment in their 
subsequent history, and also the apostleship of Paul and 
what he says in regard to apostolic inspiration, together 
with Peter’s reference to the epistles of Paul and also 
the Book of Reveiation, we come to the conclusion that 
the sacred writings composing the New Testament and 
appearing in the apostolic age, which, with the excep- 
tion of the Gospels of Mark and Luke and the Book of 
Acts, are apostolic in their direct authorship, were orig- 
inally produced under the full and complete inspiration 
that these writings assign to the Old Testament; and 
that, like the latter, they are, upon their own showing, 
to be accepted as a part of the revealed Word of God. 

The writings, not directly apostolic, were prepared by 
those who had the advantage of apostolic companion- 
ship. Mark, the writer of the Gospel bearing his name, 
is spoken of by Peter as his ‘“‘son” in the Gospel; and 
Luke, the writer of the Gospelof Luke and the Book of 
Acts, is spoken of by Paul as his ** fellow-laborer.” Both 
held a close relation to the apostolic ministry. 

It is not true, as has sometimes been said, that the 
New Testament, while asserting the inspiration of the 
Old Testament, fails to assert its own inspiration. One 
who looks at all the facts appearing in the New Testa- 
ment, if believing them to be facts, cannot fail to see 
that its inspiration is involved in these facts. It is, with 
the exceptions above stated, directly apostolic in its 
source, and was written to give instruction, some- 
times to individuals, and at others to churches organized 





ae eatin), 
by apostolic labors. The writings of the New 
ment were generally received by the earl 
having apostolic and divine authority; and such 
been the view of the Christian Church in ali subse. 
quent ages, and such it will be to the end of time, The 
Church of Christ, considered as the receiver, the pre. 
server, and defender of these Scriptures is by Paul des 
clared to be ‘‘the pillar and ground of the truth,” a 
Tim. iii, 15.) 

7. The result is that the Church of God on earth jg 
must be a Bible Church—a Church with the Bible for its 
final authority and supreme guide in respect to al} wat. 
ters coming within the circle of its teaching. The 
is by it regarded as the Word of God in human lap. 
guage. The inspiration of its recurd, including alike ity 
ideas and its language, is the certificate of itg 
authority. Dispossess it in thought of this quality, ang 
to thought it ceases to be the Word of God, and 
simply the word of man, and may hence be disputed in 
respect to any statement made therein, whether 
to doctrine or matters of fact. The moment we Make 
the Bible less than what it purports to be, and by » 
much detach God’s authority from it, whether by jig, 
tation, exclusion, qualification or denial, we place gp 
selves in a position that either impairs or wholly % 
stroys its power to govern our faith, or supply tomt 
grounds of religious comfort and hope. We luyy» 
living prophet or apostle to teach us: and if wedi 
ordoubt what, according to the Bible, was taught 
prophets, by Christ, and by his apostles, with they. 
tion and authority of God, in agcs long since past, the, 
as to what we shall believe, we are stranded upm 
shoreless sea. Looseness of thought, in respect to th 
inspiration of the Bible, may do for infidels, caviky 
and free-thinkers, but for Cbristians, never. 

Peter wrote very wisely when he penned the folloy. 
ing words: “If any man speak, let him speak ag the 
oracles of God.” (I Pet. iv, 11.) There is no danger 
that the Church will make too much of the authorilyd 
the B:ble founded on the doctrine of its inspiration,g 
that it will too implicitly believe the doctrine and th 
record which is thereby authenticated. The dangerlie 
wholly in the opposite direction. The inspiration of th 
B-ble record and the authority of God, as conneckd 
therewith, must stand or fall together. We musth 
his presence and authority in the words of the hoy 
Scriptures, or we cannot, through these words, have 
any assurance of his presence and authority in ther 
contents. His authority attaches to the Seriplure 
record, if at all, through the inspiration of the Jatter, 
in a sense that makes it a true record, and without 
this element in it, the record carries with it 20 sah 
authority. If the inspiration be so defective that human 
errancy is inextricably mingled with it, then therecord 
ceases to be a sure and infallible guide to thought, 

God, on the other hand, being in the Scripture record, 
alike in respect to its language and its contents, then 
what it says he says. Weread to hear. When webar 
the Bible in our hands and look upon its pages, we have 
before our eyes words to which he bas annexed his sae 
tion—words not to be trifled with or treated asa fable, 
but to be soberly considered and implicitly believed, 
and, when they prescribe a duty. to be earnestly and 
honestly obeyed. We are dealing with God bimeel 
and not merely with man. He is speaking to us through 
his Word. It makes a vast d fference with the impr 
sion of the Bible upon the head and the heart, whether 
we do or do not regard it as the inspired Word of Ged. 
His authority in the Book, acting upon us tbroagh the 
Book, constitutes a very large element of its power 
govern, sanctify and bless the mind and heart of mab. 





“ Within this ample volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Happiest they of human race 

To whom their God has given grace 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 

To lift the latch, to force the way: 

And better had they ne’er been born 

That read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


_ 


THE ARMENIAN AGITATION. 








BY RALPH ALWIN. 





THE Treaty of Berlin (1878), Art. 61, reads: 

“The Sublime Porte engages to carry out without further . 
delay the ameliorations and reforms which are called fa 
by the local needs in the proviuces inhabited by Armenia, 
and to guarantee their security against CircassiaDs 
Kurds. It will give information periodically of the mea 
ures taken for this purpose to the Powers who will #4 
over the execution of them.” 

This is how the clause of that binding solemn interax 
tional instrument runs with reference to the Armenians 
and it furnishes matter for serious reflection as to ¥ 
has been the attitude of the Porte and what the attitude 
of the Powers in view of these stipulations. : 

It will be noticed that the Treaty speaks only of “the 
provinces inhabited by Armenian<” for the reason ; 
the Ottoman Government bas prohibited, and did not 
the date of the Treaty acknowledge, the name 
as a geographical reality, and also because the 


tion of Armenian origin is very much scattered in the 


large region comprised between the Black Sea snore #* 
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jine drawn from Mosul through Aleppo to Alexan- 

, the sea. 
This fact provides the basis for one evasion on the part 
of the Turks. Secondly, the Treaty stipulates that the 
shall ‘‘ watch over the execution of the meas- 
(of reform and amelioration). The reading of this 
which is now most convenient is that the part the 
are allotted is purely passive, that the wording 
excludes them from any action and gives them 

i interfere. 

Mies this may be, the verdict on the action of both 
the Porte and the Powers during the last decade is not a 
creditable one. Occupied with the affairs of the Balkan 
Peninsula, disturbed by the political unwisdom of 
France, agitated at the armaments of Russia, and suspi- 
cious of the attitude of Germany, Europe has been a 
gave and a victim to the contending ambitions and the 
ing schemes of her own children. A solitary 
wail from the foot of Ararat, a cry across the waters of 
Lake Van—what chance has it had of being heard above 
the angry sounds at Essen and the hysterical shrieks of 
at Paris? The settled, harmonious condi- 
tion in which Europe must be found before it can with 
any hope of success make representations to the Porte 
has been lacking, and the Porte has known it full well. 
{na word, from the day that the Ottoman Plenipoten- 
tisries put their hands and seals to that docu nent to 
this, there has been no amelioration and no reform in 


ures” 


On the contrary, oppression has increased, the suspi- 
cions of the Ottoman authorities have quickened them 
into the commission of acts of foul injustice and barbar- 
ity, and the always feeble arm of the law has nuw 
dropped nerveless and paralytic to the ground. The 
countryhas become th : prey of all the plunderers, Kurd, 
Circassian or Turk, who have deemed it worth their 
while to ride over it; ard the property, the lives, the 
honor of this unfortunate people have been continually 
assailed. Tine brigand and the ravisher journey hand in 
hand, and not only the flocks of the farm-yards, but the 

daughters of the homes fall victims to their iniquitous 
aggressions. 

To understand how serious the dangers with which 
they are menaced are, and how keenly alive the Arme- 
nians have become to them, we have only to glance at 
one simple fact concerning this timid people. In years 
past it would have been almost an impossibility to at- 
tempt the discussion of political questions with any Ar- 
menians, be it at Constantinople or in the interior, 
Conscious of the burden, often crushed by it—the burden 
ef the Turk—they had not the courage to speak a word 
ef eomplaint, to utter a single protest. Turkish rule in 
the Asiatic provinces ran its ordiaary course of corrup- 
tion, oppression and bribery, and the Armenians fell 
easy victims to its attacks. If some good fortune brought 
them to Constantinople—where, under the immediate 
view of Europe and within the influence of civilized 
public opinion, the oppression is less and the corruption 
more covert—they considered themselves fortunate; 
and, while feeling for the unlucky ones left in the inte- 
rior, no thought of attempting anything for the ame- 
lioration of their condition ever crossed their minds. If, 
more favored still, they were able to get away to Europe 
or to America, their thoughts took different shape; and 
with much sympathy. and often with an assisting hand, 
they have watched the development of the causes work- 
ing among their people to force them finally to appeal 

to the tribunal of European opinion for the redress of 
their wrongs. 

But the Armenian in Turkey remained, outwardly at 
least, unmoved by the woes of his people, and looked 
with suspicion upon the stranger, or even his fellow 
countryman, who ventured to speak of political subjects. 
He feared with a great fear the consequences of any 
suspicion on the part of the authorities, and felt secure 
only when on these subjects he obstinately held his 
peace, 

To-day a marked change has taken place. There is 
hardly an Armenian who can read and write who 
is not thinking over these matters, talking of 
them to his fellows, in some cases writing about 
them—seeking a channel by which the world may 
hear of the wrongs they endured. It is not unly the 
Progress of education, however, which has wrought the 
chaage. The complemental cause is to be found in the 
icrease of outrage and the enfeebled upholding of the 
law. The dread they had of speaking, almost of think- 
ing on these matters, has died away under the convic- 
tion that a new attitude on their part has become abso- 
lately necessary if their homes and their lives are worth 
defending, 

_ This in itself is a sign of the times—to us who have 

ved among this people a most striking sign—which 

hot be ignored and which must be reckoned with. 

All the younger generation—in some cases liberally edu- 

on m all cases feeling the necessity of acquiring 

nowledge—is more or less devoted to the cause. 

It is no secret society that they have formed, nor are 

by any means, as the Turks and the Russians would 
represent, on the eve of rebellion. The resources at 
ir disposal are weak and mean indeed for such a pur- 
pose; and they have all of them the sense to recognize 
if such a time is ever coming it is, at least at pres- 


The agitation is more a moral and an intellectual one 
as applied to political subjects, and under the special 
condition of the people and the country is for that rea- 
son more wholesome than any material effort: The 
school-masters, the priests, the youths, who are the mov- 
ing spirits, are men who do not dream wildly of inde- 
pendence or even autonomy as possibilities of the im- 
mediate future. They ask, and they are training their 
people to ask, for a juster, a firmer, a more righteous 
form of government thau that which now rules over 
them. They are asking Europe—that word which, in 
the sense in which they use it, is to them the person- 
ification of the liberal spirit of tne age and the public 
opinion of civilization—to see that they get it, pledged 
as she is at least to ‘‘ watch over the reforms and ame- 
liorations.” They are venturing to make this demand 
openly and in high places; and altho in some cases ruin 
and death are the rewards meted out to them, they are 
laying a solid foundation on which the coming genera- 
tion shall build. That these men are strictly constitu- 
tional in their action, that there is no dark and deep 
plotting in which they are implicated, that they would 
revolt against the idea of shedding a drop of blood in 
support of their views, are facts that cannot be too much 
emphasized. They place before the world a statement 
of their case, and they ask that it shall be examined, 
sifted, that what is false and worthless shall be rejected, 
but that if what they state is true the arm of Europe 
shall no longer be withheld from curbing the barbarity 
of which they are to-day the defenseless victims. Is it 
because Europe fears the verdict and hesitates to take 
the only course that can lie before her that to-day these 
claims are still ignored, and that the garbled explana- 
tions of Turkish envoys are trusted more than the 
proofs that are ready to all men’s hands in this city and 
throughout the country? 
Those who are now laboring, be it even humbly, to 
bring home to their people a higher view of their des- 
tiny and a better appreciation of their rights as mem- 
bers of the great human family, are men whose risk is 
great and whose hope or opportunity of gain is in- 
finitely small. The agitation is not personal, and it is 
not selfish, Among this Armenian people, which has 
not been slow in many cases to learn the vices of the 
oppressed, the national feeling has survived; and at 
much risk and often under great difficulty and in abject 
poverty they have carried on the pursuit of knowledge. 
They are possessed of a fine mechanical genius, are 
adepts in all the arts of peace, eminently fitted to be 
the progressive, thrifty, peaceable citizens of any gov- 
ernment under which their rights and their traditions 
would be respected. By a fixed determination to grant 
them a form of government more in accord with the 
recognized forms of justice and protection the Porte 
could convert them into the most loyal of subjects; 
for they have not been open to the influences and the 
intrigues which have made the agitations of other sub- 
ject races but the stepping-stones to complete indepen- 
dence, 
So moderate is their demand, so great have been and 
are the wrongs inflicted on them that, knowing as we 
do all their faults, we have the deepest sympathy with 
them. Their land has been the scene of much mission- 
ary activity on the part of Americans, and there is no 
fear that where service and money have been ungrudg- 
ingly given sympathy will be withheld. 
It is necessary whtn statesmen begin to talk of a 
movement such as this is, as an agitation which is not 
based on solid or legitimate grounds, that the impres- 
sion they would create should be removed. No people 
have ever had a better or a juster cause to uphold, and 
few people can claim more consideration on the ground 
of their endurance in the past. 
To wish that the Turk might grow wise 1s to wish 
for what never can happen, but we should expect that 
the bitter lessons of the days not solong gone by would 
at least have lefta little impression on his mind. The tale 
of the Bulgarian horrors told by Mr. Gladstone has done 
more than the armies of Russia to shorten the time of 
his stay in Europe, and yet to-day he is conniving at 
outrages of a similar description, if for the moment 
they are on a smaller scale. Should that voice be raised 
again, charging him not only with the same sin but 
with the added sin of repetition also, or any other voice 
that commands the attention of the world, it will con- 
jure up a power that will be resistless in its efforts to 
sweep him away from the face of Europe, and to re- 
move him once for all from among the family of na- 
tions. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 


IN “ THE CONTINUOUS WOODS.” 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








You can come from Portland to Tacoma by water if 
you will, but of course where every man, woman and 
child seems to be all the time flying along at a train- 
catching gait, every one takes the cars to come to Taco- 
ma; to come either to Olympia, the capital of Washing- 
tor, a little way back, or to Seattle, a little way farther 
along toward British America. 

Thirty years ago I was teaching school here, in the 





ent, very far off, 


then very young Territory of Washington—this wild 


Oregon—and it was a somber and silent land, to be sure. 
The children, what few there were, cameto school in 
boats and canoes from far up and down the winding 
rivers and inlets and wooded tide-waters. 
And it is still a somber and a dreamful land. You can 
hear the scream of the engine as it tears along its nar- 
row track under the mighty trees, that refuse to give 
back a single inch from the slowly advancing ranks of 
civilization. It is true you now and then discover a 
little town hidden close and entirely lost in this solemn 
and sublime continuity of woods; true, you find a wheat- 
field here and there, a field of hops, a pretty white farm- 
house, horses, cattle, orchards. But frankly, the forest 
still has things all its own way in Washington. 
As you know, it takes from fifty to two hundred dol- 
lars per acre to put land here in a condition to receive the 
plowshare. Youcan plow upall the tillable land of 
other states out here with almost no preparation at 
all; but you find a new order of things here. But let me 
write down the fact before I forget it that this is not at 
all to the disparagement of the land of forests. For when 
you can sell the wood and lumber on your land at from 
fifty to five hundred dollars per acre, it matters little 
if youdo have to pay a round price to remove the 
stumps. 
All this will explain that Washington stillis, and for 
long years to come, must remain, the newest of new 
countries. 
The woods crowd down to the water’s edge everywhere. 
The very spot where my old schoolhouse stood thirty 
years ago is now densely set with a growth of fir trees. 
And yet I remcmber that the settler who had built this 
little ‘‘ academy ” of mine, as I was happy to call it in 
those romantic days, had made quite a ‘clearing ” 
there. No sign of that clearing is to be seen now, and 
the spot is only detected by the absence of the larger 
growth of trees. 
God is on the side of the trees, let us be glad to know; 
and man must be very vigilant and industrious for cen- 
turies to come if he is to entirely conquer 

“The continuous woods, 

Where rolls the Oregon.” 

The soil here is rich and productive beyond belief, 
It is black and moist and mellow. You can thrust your 
cane full-length down in the damp ground almost any- 
where and at aimost any time as you walk abroad in 
the boundless primeval forest. 
The fern grows taller than your head all over the 
land; and toa lazy farmer this generous growth of fern 
isaterror. But the thrifty man accepts it as startling 
testimony of the depth and fertility ot his fields, and 
finds ready means to keep it under control 
‘Fifty thousand acres of land for sale at from $38 to $40 
peracre!” ‘‘Kighty thousand acres of land for sale at 
from $2.50 to $50 per acre!” 

I quote the above from a blue and a yellow piece of 
paper which I have seen fluttering in gaudy abundance 
from many a doorpost from Tacoma back to Portland. 

I know nothing for or against either the blue or the 
yellow bunches of paper that flutter from the doorposts 
of the stations, or the men that put them there. I men- 
tion them merely as representative types of what you 
continually encounter here. But these are the largest 
bodies of land I have seen advertised for sale, and also 
the lowest figures I have scen as the price of any land 
in Washington. 

Having said this much I feel authorized to say a man 
can buy land in this new state without seeing it with far 
more safety than in any other state west of the Rocky 
Mountains. And this is because the land here is nearly 
all more or less valuable for its timber. Now you may 
buy land in California or even in portions of Oregon 
which will look first rate on the map, be near the rail- 
road, not far from town, and all that; you come to look 
at it and you might find it to be only a lava bed. But 
that could hardly happen in a land transaction in Wash- 
ington. 

It is quite true that much of the land here—nine-tenths 
of it, in fact—is too far from any road to make it of any 
immediate value; but if you will only take care to buy 
land covered with woods—and you can hardly fail of 
that—why, you can be pretty certain of doubling or 
trebling your money within the year. 

Now bear in mind distinctly I am speaking of lands, 
not town lots. I paid out what little money I made 
when teaching school here thirty years ago for “‘ town 
lots” at two places on the Oregon River. I ceased 
paying taxes on one of them a quarter of a century ago, 
for there was no one lef. in that ‘‘ town” to pay them 
to; and the lot in the other place is even now not worth 
more than what it has cost in money and bother. Of 
course if I had been fertunate enough to pitch upon 
Tacoma, Seattle or any such place, my fortune would 
have been made; but there is no rule by which to fore- 
cast the future of anew town. You had as well try to 
say on which one of the thousand trees your swarm of 
bees is going tosettle. But you run no risk of this sort 
in buying a body of land. In fact, you stand a fair 
chance of buying the site of a city in embryo. 

As to the title to lands here it should be of the best, 
since there is no such thing as a grant, either Spanish or 
other kind; at the same time it is best to look well 
into the matter of title here as elsewhere. It costs 





and densely wooded region having been sliced off from 


almost nothing as compared with California, for 
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there are no complications; and, if the seller is honest, 
the buyer can procure a certificate of clear title from a 
responsible firm of title-searchers, and at the cost of the 
seller, with little or no trouble. 

In Washington, as in Oregon and California, you 
are never out of sight of snow peaks; but the scenery 
here is notably unlike that away to the south. In the 
tirst place, we have no ranges or series—-‘‘ Sierras,” to 
use a Spanish word—as in California. The mountains 
start up suddenly, solitary! From the boundless 
black forests their black sides lift and loom above the 
world, and loom and lift till garmented in eternal snow. 
Nor are you to imagine that these mountain peaks are 
at all abandoned to the bear and wild mountain goat. 
Clubs of mountain climbers are found in the chief cities 
along the North Paeific Coast, whose members make it 
a business to know the mysteries of cloud-land. 

The stir, and color, and continuity of clouds in the 
north is a new feature, absent entirely in all the long 
half-year of hot weather in California. As I may have 
said in these pages previously you never realiy see a snow- 
peak till you seeit above theclouds. It must be entirely 
cut loose from earth and become companioned with the 
stars, a part of Heaven rather than of earth, before it 
takes absolute possession of your heart and lifts you 
into the presence of the Most High. 

It is growing to be the fashion for quiet and earnest 
English travelers to come this way for a ‘‘climb” in- 
stead of going to the Continent, as they have been 
doing for a century or two. 

And it may be that after a time these English will 
teach the Americans to spend a little of their time and 
money in looking at the grandeur of their own land 
instead of sowing their gold around the potato hills of 
Switzerland. 

I know an American who applied for admission to a 
certain Pall Mall club, claiming, as one qualification, to 
have climbed the Matterhorn. The committee sent for 
him and asked him about Mount Hood. He put his 
finger on the map with promptness and dilated on the 
glories of the mountain with commendable enthusiasm 
and accuracy. But he knew nothing of its history or 
characteristics; did not even know that the scientific 
explorer Vancouver had named this matchless moun- 
tain after Lord Hood; and so my wealthy American, with 
all his money and Anglo-maniua, was denied the mem- 
bership of aclub that had thrown its doors open to an- 
other American without the asking and without 
money. 

And I want to say this much to Americans who iusist 
on sowing their millions annually over Europe before 
seeing theirown land. You are despised. You are not 
so much despised by Americans, but you are entirely 
despised by all cultured Europeans, For these people 
know that the real scenery of this earth, about which you 
rant and rave, is not in Europe but America. As for my- 
self, I do not despise you at all; I only pity you. 

It is not generally known, not even among those 
who lift their faces to those delightful havens in the 
clouds every day in the year, that they are new—-very 
new. 

I, my very self, talked with an old Oregonian, within 
the past thirty years, who saw Mount Saint Helens in 
active eruption in 1842. This old man was at The Dalles, 
thev a Hadson’s Bay post at the time; and he told me 
that two inches of ashes fell there. And I read on good 
authority that it is a matter of record that an Indian, 
who had been traveling on the spur of the mountain at 
the time of the eruption, was treated by an English sur- 
geon at one of the British posts for injuries to his feet 
from hot lava that well-nigh proved fatal. Joseph 
Meek, our first delegate to Congress from Oregon, told 
me, when a boy, that he had himself seen trees that were 
badly burned by flowing lava, but still standing. 

Still there may be some room for doubt and specula- 
tion in all this; but there is no room for doubt about 
the lava and the tufa and the pumice-stone which you 
encounter at the very outset when you attempt toascend 
any of these snow peaks, either in Washington or Oregon. 
And indeed the very graves on the banks of the great 
river here are often dug in ashes and lava, just as on the 
mountain sides beyond the City of Mexico, as I de- 
scribed two years and more back in this paper. 

But the thing that makes this country look much 
older, geologically speaking, is the continual canopy of 
clouds here. This perpetual c!oudiness and humidity 
makes ferns and germs and trees. Decay early over- 
takes the lava and ashes; and the trees, with their con- 
tinually nourishing clouds, come to stay and to hide or 
heal the scars in the broken heart of our common 
mother. 

Strabo records that in Christ’s time Vesuvius was an 
extinct volcano. Less than acentury after that time 
cities were buried at its base in lava and ashes. But 
when I lived at Naples, less than two thousand years 
later, a soil had formed so deep where this lava had roll- 
ed its fiery flood that all sorts of trees peculiar to that 
place, wild and tame, clung in profusion to the moun- 
tain side, just as here. And yet the Bay of Naples 
knows no such healing humidity as all this land here, 
with the wet and misty winds that blow in perpetually 
from Japan. 

When mining east of here, twenty-four years ago, my 
company pierced through a lavastratum in our search for 





gold. We found.no gold below the lava; but we found 
there a stone hatchet of rare workmanship. 

Dr. Ream, of Yreka, California, has a rare collection 
of stone implements dug by himself from the banks of 
the Klamath River. They are of blue granite and al- 
most like steel in solidity. No Indian tribe of modern 
times has any knowledge of them or any such skill as 
their singular workmanship displays. They antedate 
the eruption of Mount Shasta. 

But [ am getting far outside the scope of my work. 
Brietiy, then, the volcanic disturbances that buried the 
ancient cities of Mexico, left Yucatan’s marble palaces 
tenantless, shook Arizona to the center, and left only a 
few feeble cliff-dwellers alive, tore California in two 
and changed the course of rivers, upheaved the Sierras 
and built these mighty mountains of lava and ashes in 
Oregon and Washington—all took place, it seems to me, 
about the same time, and not nearly so long ago either as 
the date of the destruction of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
Possibly a thousand years back might embrace, or at 
least touch, a time of tremendous commotion. 

Allalong theline these mighty forests loom and lose 
their somber plumes in the snow-white clouds that drive 
continually toward the snow-builc mountain-tops beyond. 
But the incessant roar of wheels and rattle of hammers 
in Tacoma calls us out of the clouds and compels me to 
my work. Away with speculation, then, about the past; 
the people want to speculate inthe present. How mucb 
for atownlot? How much will it cost to build a brick 
house? And can I rentit for enough to pay for lot and 
house the first year? These are the questions that the 
people demand to have answered. 

And so it is that I promise you to deal entirely with 
this town of Tacoma, I shall keep out of the woodsand 
down from the clouds. I shall give you facts and give 
you figures, 

I can only say now that I never saw a thing like this 
even in the days of gold, when cities grew in a single 
season like a field of corn. 

What would you say if I should write it down that I 
cau see five hundred brick houses in process of building 
here at this hour? Well, it looks to me as if there are 
five “hundred brick houses in Tacoma in course of 
completion at this hour. I have been here but half a 
day and it is now nearly sunset. But to-morrow I shall 
go out and count the new and half-completed houses for 
myself, and will write the facts just as I dig them out. 

In conclusion I can only say that there is a sort of 
salubrity here, a softness and a restfulness in the air, de- 
spite the tumult and the town-building, that I did not 
dream of. I had a notion that the * climate” was all in 
California. Maybe it is. We shall see to-morrow. 
Meantime there is a large tranquillity in the air, a sense 
of rest; and the blessed capacity to rest has overtaken 
me in Tacoma, and Tennyson’s lines all the time keep 
rhyming on and on as I rest: 

“In the afternoon they camé unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon.” 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
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ELECTION OF BISHOPS BY THE PRIESTS IN 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


BY HUGH P, MCELRONE. 











THE War of the Rebellion is responsibie for the fact 
that the Plenary Councils of the Catholic Church in this 
country are not periodical, and not ef more frequent re- 
currence. The first Plenary Council was held in 1852, 
and it was designed to hold the second in 1860, and to 
have these ecclesiastical assemblies every eight years 
thereafter; but the second had to be postponed on ac- 
count of the disturbed condition of the times, and it 
was not held until 1866. An interval of eighteen years 
lies between the second and the third, which last was held 
in 1884; but why the meeting was postponed so long I 
do not know. Uowever, the organization of the Church 
in the United States was more solidly effected by the 
last Council, tho this country remains still a mission field 
in charge of the Propaganda at Rome, and is still very 
far from being subject to the ancient canonical rules of 
the Church. It is propable thatone point has been set- 
tled—Councils will in future meet more frequently, and 
at stated intervals, most likely of eight years, as at first 
designed. This matter is not one of law, but only of 
custom and precedent; but we are pretty sure to seea 
fourth Plenary Council assembled in Baltimore in 1892. 
There is a vast amount of legislation which the third 
Council could not act upon, either because it deemed 
the time for such action not yet arrived, or else because 
sufficient data had not been gathered and arranged. 
Among the most burning of the questions with which 
the next Council will have to deal is that of the election 
and appointment of bishops. 

Non-Catholics, altho vaguely interested in the move- 
ments of such a mighty body as the Catholic Church, 
are perhaps unaware of the vital importance of this 
question, of the eager tho suppressed excitement con- 
cerning the matter among the Catholic clergy and laity, 
and of the many ways in which the issue of the debate 
may affect the whole body politic of the country. One 
proof of this lies in the curious pamphlet before me. It 
isentitled ‘‘ What the Catholic Church Most Needs in 
the United States; or, The Voice of the Priests in the 
Election of the Bishops.” Its writer is the Rev. P. Cor- 





———= : 
rigan, of the Church of Our Lady of Grace, Hi 
N.J.,a zealous and learned clergyman, who hag wie 
hard for twenty-five years in building up various co, 
gations. The pamphlet was put forth on the eve of the 
third Plenary Council, and was twice suppressed, I be. 
lieve, by the Bishop of Newark, who disapproved many 
of the positions taken by Father Corrigan. Yet 1 have 
every reason to believe that Father Corrigan voices the 
sentiments of the vast majority of priests throughout 
the country, and certain it is that his brochure Produced 
a sensation, and was a powerful factor in securin a 
small measure of the rights which he contended for, 

Before proceeding to lay before a wider circle of 
readers than the pamphlet could ever have obtaineq the 
pith of the cogent arguments Father Corrigan uges in 
favor of a representative government of the Catholic 
Church in the United States,a few words of explana. 
tion may be necessary. At present when a bishop di 
all the other bishops of the ecclesiastical province—that 
is, those holding sees suffragan to an archbishop—meet 
and select three names, from one of which a SuCCesgor 
is chosen. These three names are ranked as “ dignigg. 
mus, dignior, dignus’”—most worthy, more worthy, wor. 
thy. Rome selects from them, having the right tp 
choose ‘‘ worthy ” instead of either ‘‘ more Worthy ” op 
‘** most worthy,” and, indeed, to set them all aside ang 
select another man. Very rarely, however, does Rome 
refuse to receive the verdict of the bishops. , 

It is against this method of selecting the men who, 
to rule over them that a large body of priests Protest; 
and, as a general rule, those priests are of the pioneg 
class, who have borne the burden and heat of the day in 
building churches and schools and in the difficult work 
of holding together in the practice of their religion the 
sudden and enormous floods of Catholic immigrant 
thrown upon our shores. Asa matter of fact, the Amen. 
can clergy, from the start, claimed the right of noming. 
ting their bishops and obtained it in the first instance, 
They it was who nominated John Carroll, who, as bishop, 
and afterward Archbishop of Baltimore, was really 
the spiritual ruler of the whole United States. Carrol 
was the brother of the last surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton; and he accompanied Benjamin Franklin on a futile 
mission to Canada to induce the population there to 
join us in the American Revolution. He was a man of 
tireless energy, and it is owing to his exertions that the 
Catholic Church was placed on a firm foundation in the 
United States. Certainly the clergy made a wise choice, 
and why the right of electing their bishops was there 
after repealed, and the United States since kept in the 
condition of such missionary fields as China, India and 
Africa, so far as this right is concerned, is a mystery 
hard to explain. What the American priests complain” 
of—and in this they do but echo the voice of thelaity— 
is that, while the incumbents are certain to be good and 
pious men, they are frequently taken from distant 
places and put in charge of dioceses with whose affair 
they are totally unacquainted, or else they often lack 
those business qualifications which are as necessary 
elements in the make-up of a good bishop as is piety. 
They have, therefore, asked, and asked repeatedly and 
emphatically, for a restoration of the right taken from 
them—the right of selecting from their own bodys 
bishop thoroughly acquainted with all the needs of his 
diocese from having worked there on the mission for 
years. They point to Ireland as an example, where the 
clergy enjoy this privilege, and where it has worked 80 
smoothly that nowhere else in the world are people, 
priests and bishops so completely identified and woven, 
as it were, into one. If, say they, it was deemed advis- 
able to allow the priests to select their bishop at a time 
when the country itself was just emerging from the 
cradle, when the Church was totally unorganized, when 
the laity hardly numbered 100,000 throughout the 
Union, and the choice was such a good one, why should 
the clergy be denied this right now that the country is 
so magnificently developed, its Government and consti- 
tution so firmly fixed, the Church so amply extended 
and fully organized and the laity numbering 10,000,000, 
or about one-sixth of the total population ? 

It should be borne in mind that the right claimed by the 
priests is no new thing. Father Corrigan is able to cite 
the history of the early ages of Christianity to prove that 
‘‘it was then a thing unknown to send aman to rule 
over the clergy and laity of adiocese, not merely unwill- 
ing to receive him, but that had not positively desired 
him.” 

Alzog, in his ‘‘ History of the Church,” page 275 of 
Vol. I, says: 


“The election of bishops, as became the importance of 80 
great a dignity, was surrounded by circumstances of great 
formality and jealous precaution; and we may add only 
those of advanced age, of proved virtue—ascetics and con- 
fessors of tried courage, having been usually preferred— 
were selected to fill so responsible an office. They received 
their appointment conformable to the example of the apos- 
tles in the case of Matthias, through the suffrages of the 
clergy of the episcopal city, which, however, required the 
concurrence of the provincial bishops and the consent of 
the people.” 


From the very earliest days this practice, alluded to by 
Alzog, was in operation. Peter himself, whom Cotte 
lics regard as the first Pope, set the example follow 
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for ages by the Bishops of Rome. In the first chapter of 
Acts of the Apostles we read how Peter called upon 
his brethren to select a successor for the vacant place of 
= those days, Peter, rising up in the midst of the 
n, said (now the number of persons was about one 
andred and twenty), Wherefore, of these men 
8 pave accompanied with us all the time that the Lord 
- came in and went out among us, beginning with the 
m of Joha until the day wherein he was taken up 
from us, one of these must be made in witness with us of 
his resurrection. And they appointed two, Joseph, called 
Barsabas, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias.” 

This assembly of 120 Christians could not all have been 
bishops, and it is extremely probable that many of them 
were laymen. 

In the very first century Pope Clement says that bish- 
ops should be elected by the ‘‘ universal Church.” St. 

ian, in the third century, repeats the same thing, 
and informs us that the practice is according to “‘ divine 
tradition and apostolic law.” In the sixth canon of the 
Council of Nice, held in 325, it is laid down that the 
bishops must be elected according to the canons of the 
Church. Pope Julius I, in referring to Gregory, who 
had been consecrated and forced upon the people of 
Alexandria by the Imperial Government, calls him an 
»jntrader”; and among other reasons he gives for call- 
ing him an “intruder” he mentions the fact that this 
bishop had never been asked for by the priests, and that 
he was comparatively unknown to the people. St. 

Athanasius, the great theologian and the lionlike cham- 

pion of Christianity in the East, in speaking of Constan- 

tine the Great, who seemed to forget that his authority 

did not extend into spiritual matters, and who assumed 

powers he afterward relinquished at the command of 

the Pope, writes these remarkable words: 


“He, seeking to alter the laws, to dissolve the constitu- 
tion of our Lord transmitted to us by the apostles, and to 
change the customs of the Church, invented a new way of 
appointing bishops. He sent them to an unwilling people 
from strange regions, even fifty days’ journey off.” 


Pope Celestine I declared that no bishop should be placed 
over the people against their will—‘‘ Nullus invitis detu> 
episcopus.” Innocent I, in 417,in his letter to the 
Synod of Toledo, Spain, says it is against the discipline 
of the Church to send bishops from obscure places to 
rule over people who do not want them—*‘ Qui contra 
populi voluntatem et discipline rationem episcopum locis 
abditis ordinaverat.”’ The history of the Church is full 
of similar records. In conclusion, let us examine the 
testimony of Pope Leo the Great, who ruled from 440 to 
461: ; 

“On no account should those be numbered among the 
bishops who have not been chosen by the priests and asked 
for by the people, nor consecrated by the bishops of the 
province, with the approbation of the metropolitan— Nulla 
ratio sinit, ut inter episcopos habeantur, qui nec a eler 
icis sunt electi, nec a plebe expetiti, nec a provincialibus 
cum metropolitani judicio congecrati.” 


In another part of the same letter Leo the Great makes 
use of these striking words: 


“ When there is a question of electing the chief priest, let 
him be preferred above all others who is requested by both 
clergy and people; and if the votes should be equal, let the 
metropolitan prefer him who has obtained most affection 
and is the man of greater merit. Only give heed that none 
be chosen who are not wished or asked for; lest the people, 
being thwarted, should despise and hate their bishop, or 
become less religious than is fitting, not having obtained 
him they desired.” 


Sach is the testimony—or, to be more exact, a glance 
at it—which the advocates of clerical rights in the 
choosing of the bishops can cite from the Fathers of the 
Church; and they can point to the historical fact that 
the practice was in accordance therewith wherever it 
was possible. How and why the priests, and the laity 
too, lost these rights, is a long story to tell; but Alzog, 
in his * History of the Church,” at page 98 of Vol. II, 


gives a general and admirable explanation of the causes 
and the process: 


“The evil which came upon the Church by reason of her 
connection with the feudal system will more than balance 
the good. The distinction between things sacred and pro- 
fane was gradually lost sight of; ecclesiastics became the 
vassals of kings, and as such mingled with the worldly and 
shared their dissipations. Then were sown the seeds of 
the long and terrible struggle between the throne and the 
altar, the Church and the Empire. Even the appointments 
to bishoprics, which, according to ecclesiastical canons, 
should have been the result of the concurrent choice of the 
bishops of the province, and of the clergy and the laity of 
—, were wholly dependent on the arbitrary will 
na ces. Whatever qualifications menso appointed may 
— they were not, at any rate, such as would 
* a them as fit persons to preside over the destinies 

Church, They were courtiers and not ecclesiastics. 
Pn received their appointments they were hastily pro- 
Gack Holy Orders, without regard to the rule of the 
Mane requiring the observance of the interstices. 
very § er, as those who held land in fief became by this 

act the vassals of princes, such, when appointed to 


Prics and ab 
not onl: abbotships, were required to take an oath, 


Y of personal, but also of feudal fealty to their liege 
» by which they bound themselves to serve the king in 
assist 5 Sepene at court when commanded to do so, to 

at his tribunals, and to remain subject to his jurisdic- 


since every free-born man among’ the Ger- 





mans was liable to military duty, and could not enter the 
clerical or monastic state without the permission of the 
Government, it was necessary to recruit the ranks of the 
clergy among those who, formerly serfs, had been set free 
by the Church. Owing to their former inferior condition, 
they were often kept in a humiliating state of dependence 
by the bishops, who owed their appointments to the favor 
of princes, and who were naturally proud of their rank 
and fortune.” 

Under these circumstances it is not astonishing that the 
power of appointing bishops passed entirely out of the 
hands of the Church in many countries of Europe, the 
Pope himself only retaining the right of approval, 
which they often dared not refuse. A bishop thus be- 
came as absolute a creature of the State as a tax- 
collector or an officer in'the army. It was to abolish 
this fruitful source of many evils that the Popes went 
through their bitter struggles with Germany and 
France. They succeeded in partially restoring the an- 
cient canon law, the power of selecting their bishop 
being now vested in what is called the Cathedral chap- 
ter, composed of the clergy connected with the episco- 
pal church of the diocese; and this is the method of elec- 
tion in Continental Europe to-day. 

The decree passed by the last Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore does very little more for the priests in the United 
States than does the election of bishops by the Cathe- 
dral chapters of Continental Europe. It provides that 
each bishop shall make one-tenth of the rectors in his 
diocese irremovable—that is, they cannot be removed 
from their church by the mere will of the bishop, but 
must have some definite charge made against them and 
proven before the ecclesiastical court. These and the 
members of the ecclesiastical couit are to select the 
bishop’s successor when the occasion arises, subject to 
the veto of the provincial bishops, and, of course, the 
approval of Rome. Even this poor shadow of their 
rights was won by a hard struggle on the part of the 
priests at the third Plenary Council. They had many of 
the bishops on their side, willing to grant them all they 
asked; but it was felt by the majority that the time for 
the fullcanon law on this subject had not yet arrived, 
and that it would be best to bring about the new state 
of things by degrees. The clergy, however, were not 
pleased by so small a concession, which, indeed, many 
of them regard as no concession at all. It virtually puts 
in the hands of a bishop the power of selecting his own 
successor, should he think it best to do so, since he has 
the appointment of the members of the ecclesiastical 
court and the selection of the irremovable rectors, What 
the priests want, and what they may get at the next 
Plenary Council, is that all the rectors be made irremov- 
able, and that they, together with assistant priests who 
had seen some four or five years’ service should be em- 
powered to select the three numes of men from among 
whom the successor to a deceased bishop shall be 
chosen, They point to the fact that when it was pro- 
posed to send a Papal Legate here to preside over the 
Council of 1884, the American bishops then in Rome 
promptly negatived the idea. The bishops thought, and 
very correctly, too, that they were capable of manag- 
ing their own affairs without assistance from abroad. 
This was the rea-on the Legate was not sent. The 


rumors at the time that the withdrawal of the proposi-. 


tion was brought about by threatened political compli- 
cations were all nonsense. The bishops were simply 
aware that the perfunctory appearance of Cardinal 
Bedini at the first Council in 1852 was not a success, 
and they did not want the failure repeated. Now, say 
the clergy, if the bishops tl ink they are able to manage 
their own affairs —and they are, too—why should not the 
priests, from whose body the bishops have not long been 
taken, be just as capable of selecting their spiritual 
rulers, as are the bishops of a province? 

Father Corrigan holds that this granting to the priests 
of the power of electing the bishops is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure in the United States that unity of bishops, 
clergy and laity which is so sadly lacking in the coun- 
tries of Latin Europe to-day. The picture he draws, in 
bare, passing outlines, of the indifference of the Catholic 
laity there, as well as in South America, is appalling; 
but it is no more than what other observers have re- 
ported, and what we may see any day by following the 
fortunes of any shipload of such immigrants landed at 
Castle Garden. Irish and German Catholics have built 
up the Church in America; but this new and recent 
swarm of Italians and others from the Latin parts of 
Europe is not a creditable addition to the faith. They 
bring disgrace upon the name of Catholic, and the stop- 
page of.the stream would prove not only a blessing to 
the country, but also an immense relief to the Catholic 
Church in the United States. Father Corrigan well says: 

‘The systems of worn-out and anti-Christian Europe are 
before us in their more than lamentable results. Let us 
have the representative system that is forcing itself irre- 
sistibly upon the whole civilized world. It is the ancient 
law and practice of the Church of God, and it is the system 
most in keeping with the very genius of America. Is it 
wrong to asx this? [s it imprudent to insist upon it? Is it 
not the duty of every priest, the right of every layman, to 
labor for this end? Let us not wait too long. Let our 
superiors refuse us freedom to speak, even where the 
Church leaves us free, and in a comparatively short time 
we shall have no voice and no will to use it in defense of 
the Church; we shall be as the Catholics of Latin Europe 
are to-day—cowards, a disgrace to Mother Church.” 





I trust I have shown that the discussion is one of re- 
markable interest to all American citizens, who will 
watch for the result with something more than an eager 


curiosity. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE PICTURES AT THE FRENCH INTERNATION- 
AL EXHIBITION. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





IN the great galleries at the Champs de Mars there is now 
on view the finest collection of pictures the world has ever 
seen. Acentury of French art—one gets some idea of what 
that means when one remembers that this century produced 
David, Delacroix, Rousseau, Troyen, Daubigny, Millet, 
Corot, De Neuville, Le Brun, Prud’hon, Diaz, Géricault, 
Bouvin, and ascore of other illustrious dead, while among 
those still living are Meissonier, Detaille, Bormat, Bastien, 
Lepage, Hermes, Carolus Durand, and a list of names 
world-famous too long to be given here. 

Millet is in every one’s mind just now. Never was there 
such a battle as that which took place at the Secretan sale 
the other day. The French came off victorious, as it was 
only right they should do. A prophet who has been dead 
eighteen years may be reasonably supposed to have earned 
a little honor in his own country, and it would have been a 
lasting disgrace if Millet’s masterpiece had been allowed to 
leave France. One fact they are apt to forget in their ex- 
ultation at having outbid the Americans, and that is that 
even as it is the last American offer was in reality, thanks 
to the tariff, $80,000 higher than the one which actually car- 
ried off the prize. 

Since the salea steady stream of pilgrims have visited 
the Millet pictures at the exhibition. ‘‘ After all there 
must be something extraordinary in paintings over which 
nations dispute,” and all day long honest folks from all 
countries stand and stare at those pictures, trying to find 
out wherein that merit lies. There is not one among them 
which can compare with ** The Angelus.” And yet how 
wonderfully beautiful they are, the merest scrap of draw- 
ing is infused with so much poetry, so much uneonscious 
sentiment, so much real life. 

Take, for instance, the one in which a solitary peasant 
stands leaning on the hoe with which he has been breaking 
the clods of earth around him. Every line of his figure, 
bent, not with age but with labor, is replete with human 
interest. The face that looks at us from the canvas is such 
as we have seen over and over again; it is the honest, rath- 
er stupid face of a hard-working, God-fearing man, fulfill- 
ing in much patient sorrow, little hard-earned joy, his lot 
in life. The field, his little parcel of land, is a real field; he 
wrings his bread from it with the sweat of his brow; he 
has pushed his cap back for the air to cool that brow. It is 
eyening, his day’s work is nearly done; the whole life of the 
man unfolds itself before us as we look, and all the old 
thoughts on capital and labor, or the mystery of rich and 
poor, come crowding up with new acuteness. 

Next to this picture is one of three women weeding in a 
turnip field. We cannot see their faces, only their bent 
heads; but we notice the quick action of the busy hands. 
Their backs must ache, tho they are young and strong. 
All round them is the glow of the setting sun--that glow 
which Millet loved to paint, and which no one in all time 
ever painted as he did. Near by hangs a little gem of 
which Coquelin, the actor, is the happy owner—a woman 
spinning. We cannot see the sun, vet we know that it is 
summer. The cottage is warm, the woman is happy and 
content as she sits there turning her wheel. 

** The Sheep Shearing” is one of his earlier pictures, and 
less pleasing in composition and execution. A young girl 
is clipping the fleece from a sheep, which lies prostrate ona 
block before her. The animal’s body, where the wool has 
been shorn away, is splendid. One almost sees the pink 
flesh quiver before the shears; and in the girl’s dark face 
there is the same fine color and exquisite expression so no- 
ticeable in his later work. Millet, a peasant by birth and 
breeding, found all his subjects in these homely incidents. 
He did not, as so many do, set out to paint the picturesque, 
to surprise his models in this or that striking attitude and 
so transfer them to canvas. He painted simply what he 
saw around him, and hence his mighty charm. His eyes 
opened daily on some such scene as his pig-killing picture. 
Who but he would have dared to choose such a subject, or 
having chosen it, could invest it with such grace? The 
huge animal who refuses to move, the butcher tugging at 
the rope around its nose, the girl trying to tempt it to the 
place of execution with a pail of food, the farmer and his 
wife anxiously watching these proceedings—all these person- 
ages grouped in the fresh morning air are real, and being 
real, are interesting. There is no vulgarity of pose about 
them. 

In the section devoted to drawings there are a number 
of pencil and crayon sketches and pastels by Millet, each 
and every one of which jis worthy of study. The woman 
sweeping out her cottage, the woman making butter, the 
gardener pouring cider from an egrthen pitcher, the shep- 
herd watching his flock—all have that same fascination, 
that same power of holding you by their actuality. There 
are one or two studies from *“‘Tne Angelus’; one drawing 
of it in chalk is exquisite. The whole picture is there—the 
long, low lines of landscape, the man and woman facing 
each other with bent head and folded hand, their tools 
dropped, their basket discarded, while they say the prayer 
which is to them an evening thanksgiving. Day and its 
toils are ended, night with its blessing of repose has come. 

From an historical point of view, perhaps no works equal 
those of David, the painter who began life as a violent re- 
publican and lived to chronicle the doings of Napoleon, the 
great enemy of liberty. His beautiful portrait of Madame 
Récamier has been brought here from the Louvre and hung 
in a conspicuous place, It merits every honor. It is a 
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masterpiece. Photographs and engravings have made the 
whole world familiar with the grace‘ul figure reclining on 
the narrow would-be-classic couch; but no photograph can 
give us the rich beauty of the skin, the depth and color of 
the eyes which light up the face of ove of the cleverest and 
most lovely of French womea. Of all David’s pictures this 
is surely the best; for, tho one may admire the skill and 
technique of his other portraits, his ruffianly republicans 
and equally ruffianly Imperial marshals are not interest- 
ing. 

There is a splendid collection of Corots, many lovely 
morning scenes with graceful, fantastic fignres dancing in 
the dewy grass. Two landscapes hung on the line with 
cattle going down to the water to drink are,to my thinking, 
the most beautiful of any. The sott indefinite giay of the fo- 
liage, the clouds through which the sun bas not yet broken 
but will break soon, being a hot day, above all the marvel- 
ous mist effects—all these are things we have been taught 
to look for in Corot, aud all these we most abundantly find 
in his “ Port of Rochelle,” * Biblis,” ‘Le Lac de Garde,” 
and many others. 

Bouvin, the great painter of convent scenes, must surely 
have been brought up by the good sisters. How else could 
he have caught so accurately their every turn and ges- 
vure, the most intimate details of their daily life ? His pic 
tures, never large, are always charming. Possessing all 
the rich colors and careful finish of the old Dutch mas- 
ters, they are never coarse, always dainty, refined, aboveall 
true. Now heshows us two nuns seated at a table prepar- 
ing vegetables, while a third hands in through the window 
a large basket of fresh peas. What an exquisitely clean 
kitchen! What a delicious Old World garden! Whata 
glimpse we getof the quiet, peaceful*life! In another pic- 
ture, a monk in a vaulted cellar is pouring a red liquid into 
a glass flask; around him are utensils for distilling the 
rare liqueur that adds so largely to the monastic revenues. 
Through an open door three other monks sit busy with ac- 
counts. 

Of Rousseau’s work there are some fine specimens; but 
while acknowledging his genius, I cannot care much for 
his style. His highly-finished trees worry me, and I catch 
myself counting the leaves on them. How delightful it is 
to turn from him to Daubigny, with his sweeps of breezy 
landscape, low-lying down and meadow land. 

It is very difficult to get a connected idea of the pictures 
at the great exhibition, because they have apparently been 
hung without any attention as tu order or period; dead 
and living artists are mixed up io glorious confusion, and 
one must go through endless rooms to find the productions 
of one master. Take, for iustance, De Neuville; his paint- 
ings are dotted here and there in an exasperating manner. 
One imayines one has seen them all when suddenly, and 
quite by chance, one stumbles on ‘‘ The Last Cartridge,” 
one of his most famous pictures, in a small room sur- 
rounded by most uninteresting early productions of cer- 
tain modern men. 

“The Last Cartridge”’ is an incident of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, when the survivors from the disustrous battle of 
Sedan were making desperate attempts to defend their 
country against the invaders. A handtul of soldiers of all 
regiments have gathered in the upper room of a house 
they have barricaded against the Prussians. Poor fellows! 
They cannot hold out much Jonger. Two of them are 
wounded—one who leans against the door, and one, little 
more than a boy, who sits on the floor moving a shattered 
aru. [a tne bed iu the recess lies a dying man. At the 
window is a little group, amoug them a dark-faced Zouave 
Over piled mattresses and beddiug they are directing 
their shot against the enemy. In the foreground sit two 
men intent on loaiing a rifle; it must be loaded carefully, 
for it is theic last cartridge. When it is fired there will be 
nothing kft for them but to surrender. llow can I in 
writing convey an idea of tne picture—the haggard, war- 
wora faces of the men, their deadly earnestness, the des- 
perate courage with which they are fighting for a lost cause? 
And then the surroundings—what has once been a cheerfal 
house made desolate, the ceiling burut by a bomb, the 
shattere | furniture, of which daly an old carved armoircis 
intact, but best of all, the strong ray of sunlight which 
streams in the broken wall, touching the pale taces, gild- 
ing the ghastly ruins, showing so plainly the white smoke 
which dritts, curling, along the rafters. 

“A Battery of Artillery in the Suow,”’ by the same artist, 
is strong anl characteristic, as 1s also ‘‘ Napoleon in Re 
treat from Moscow.”’ The Emperor, in his well known 
gray coat, rides a little ahead of his staff. In the back- 
ground one sees the troops struggling alovg, combatting 
at every step with hunger, cold and disease. 

Meissouier, altho still with us, has been painting now so 
many years that he stands apa:t; he is with the modern 
school, not of it. He is the ‘“‘doyen,’”’ the father, as it 
were, of all living painters, and his position among them 
is a truly enviable one. It has been decided, by the way, 
to endow him with the grand cross of the Legion of Honor, 
a distinction which has never been accorded to any artist 
or literary man, but which the ‘old soldier” merits as 
fully as any veteran among them. Who knows how many 
heroes his martial spirit may bave inspired? 

Among the pictures by bim at the exhibition is one re- 
markable because of its being such a complete departure 
from his usual! lines. It was painted in 1870—a time tor all 
patriotic Frenchmen of sore trial and bitterness of spirit. 
The scene is laid within the barriers of Paris during the 
siege; an allegorical figure of France stands on an emi- 
nence, her sad but bold, defiant face turned to the foe. 
Around her are her children, smoke blackened, powder- 
gzrimed, toiling at the cannon or the earth-works, dead and 
dying round her feet. Every class and kindis here, the 
noble and the laborer, even the priest—two of them are 
carrying off a wounded man, while yet another ministers 
toa dying soldier. The style of the picture is broad and 
strong; there is a carelessness and dash about it absent from 
many of his more finished works. He also has a Napoleon 
retreating from Moscow, in which are seen the three tradi- 
tional horses which, itis said, Meissonier putinevery one 





of his compositions; certainly they figure in a great many, 
notably in “ Napoleon III. and his Staff,” which has been 
brought here from the Luxembourg. There are many fresh 
and charming pictures bearing recent dates which show that 
the master’s hand has in no wise lost its cuoning. One of 
this year, a postillion stopping at the door of a village inn 
to drink a cup of wine handed him by the smiling hostess, 
is as five in every detail as anything be ever did. In an- 
other canvas, dated 1886—a solitary horseman ridingin the 
teeth of a storm—there is a fine bit of wind-swept country. 
The trees on the edge of the wood bend and shiver; the poor 
horse has hard work to breast the bill. 

Two charming little genre pictures are literally “ worth 
their weight in gold.” One, painted last year, a man in 
seventeenth century court costume, playing on an instru- 
ment that looks like an uncommonly large mandoline, and 
one a youth, leaning forward to look out of an open window. 
The portrait of the artist, by himself, is good; but prob- 
ably another could have given more of the character of the 
fine old face. True, the features are there, the flowing hair 
and beard are there; but the generous gleam of the brown 
eyes, the kindly smile of the mobile mouth, have not been 
done fall justice to. How many men, now great and famous, 
owe their first success to his helping hand, will perhaps be 
never known. He has won for bimself on all sides love and 
gratitude, and there is universal rejoicing that he who has 
worked so well for the larger half of the century, should 
reap the highest honors at the apotheosis of the century. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








Science. 


Dr. BRAUNER recently communicated to the Chemical 
Society some most interesting results he had obtained in 
an attempt to determine the atomic weight of tellurium. 
The work described was of a most laborious character, no 
fewer than fourteen methods having been adopted, but 
each of them gave a different result, varying from 125 to 
140. Eventually, what seemed to be perfectly pure tellu- 
rium tetrapromide was obtained, and this on most careful 
analysis gave results corresponding with the atomic 
weight 127.61. This number is, however, incompatible 
with the position which, from its properties, tellurium 
should occupy in the periodic system, and as there were no 
experimental errors of sufficient magnitude to account for 
the discrepancy, the conclusion seemed inevitable that 
what had hitherto been regarded as pure tellurium con- 
tained an admixture of foreign elements. Further experi- 
ment has proved the correctness of this supposition. By 
submitting tellurium solutions to systematic fractional 
precipitation, a variety of substances have been obtained, 
some of which appear to be new elements. As far as the 
investigation has gone at present, one of these would seem 
to be identical with an element the existence and proper- 
ties of which have been predicted by Mendeléeff; another 
is closely related to arsenic and antimony. While, how- 
ever, these results were only brought forward as provi- 
sional, the main conclusion, that pure tellurium has yet to 
be discovered, seems to be fully proved. 


.... It is generally believed that malaria is due to disease- 
germs of vegetable nature. Several observers have found, 
during the cold stage of ague, spore-containing baci!li in 
the blocd of patients. Following the methods of Dr. Koch, 
an Italian physician (Or. Schiavazzi), has obtained with- 
out fail pure cultivations of a bacillus identical with that 
discovered by Cindeli in 1879, and supposed by him to pro- 
duce malarial fever in animals. Professor Cohn, of Ger- 
many confirms Schiavazzi’s experiments by his own at 
Breslau, and a writer in Nature believes that these late 
experiments approach much nearer to a solution of 
the question than any preceding ones. It thus appears 
probable that by the inoculation of animals with this spe- 
cial bacillus, there may be produced ‘‘a fever of intermit- 
tent type, accompanied by the anatomical characteristics 
of malarious infection.” 


....Itis often a question whether the improvements in 
grains and fruitsare, in a general way, anything more 
than a holding of his own by the cultivator. Thus we 
may suppose the improved forms to depreciate, and then 
the new introductions are better simply from degeneration 
of theold. Some very good apples, apparently, are found 
in the mud under the ancient Lake dwellings in Switzer- 
land. Recently comparisons have been made between 
modern varieties of wheat and grains ina semi-carbonized 
state found in Romapo-British remains—as well as from 
the tombs of Thebes and Egypt; and no advance seems to 
have been made, in size at least, during these two or three 
thousand years. 





Personalities. 


Visitors to our Metropolitan Museum of Art up-town, 
will remark the great picture by Hans Makart, hung along 
the gallery in the central hall, and will be struck with the 
recurrence of two stately types of female loveliness, the 
most important of the picture. In his “ Diana,” his 
‘Charles V Entering Antwerp”. and many others, these 
figures of surpassing beauty occur again and again. The 
originals of the pictures are now living in Vienne. They 
are the two daughters of Herr Klinkosch, a leading gold 
and silver smith of the city. Klinkosch, the father, is ay 
expert in his profession. Most of his work consists in de- 
signing presents for the royal family and the Government, 
as gifts to foreign ambassadors. Makart was his intimate 
friend, and, receiving permission, painted his daughters as 
the heroines of his great paintings. Instantly they became 
the rage, and the Viennese Court, usually so punctilious re- 
garding questions of birth, freely welcomed the beauties 
immortalized by the brush of the painter. It is some years 
now since Makart died, but the beautiful Klinkosch sisters, 





although a little passée, are still seen in Vienn 
They are both unmarried. 


....-Among Washingtonian relics appropriately called to 
notice this year is the epitaph of John Custis, fathier of 
Martha Washington’s first husband. His wife was a good 
deal of a Tartar, and so, indeed, was he; but she ge 
managed to say the last word in their wrangles, When Mr 
Custis died he left orders to his son, on pain of d - 
ance, to put this legend on his tombstone, which wag 
“Under this marble tomb lies the body of the Hon. John Cyg. 
tis, esq , of the city of Williamsburg, parish of Bruton for. 
merly of Hungar’s Parish, on the eastern shore of Virginia, 
and county of Northampton, age seventy-one years, and 
yet lived but seven years, which was the space of time he 
kept a bachelor’s home at Arlington, on the eastern shore 
of Virginia.” And so he had the last word. 


..:.Mr. W. W. Rockhill, late Secretary of the Ame 
Legation in Peking, is at present traveling in the Koko. 
Nor region of Northern Thibet. mainly for the PUrpose of 
ethnological investigation. In a letter dated Feb 
16th, from Kumbum, near the Chinese city of Sining, he 
stated that there was a large party leaving for Lhasa, and 
with the help of a friendly Mongol he hoped to join the 
party at Tsaidam. If he were permitted to do so he felt 
sure of reaching Lhasa. Mr. Rockhill speaks Thibetan ang 
wears Thibetan dress; and so far he had excited no 
cion aud met with uo difficulties. He had engaged Pot 
nin’s head man, who traveled with the Russian Xplore 
two years 


---.-The Woman’s Journal mentions a young artist of 
Boston, Miss Caroline King, who was earning a faiti, 
come, but was anxious to make enough in addition tow. 
able her to visit Paris in the interest of her art studies, 
A New York firm made a contract with her for a seriegg 
designs representing the various industries of women, ang 
Miss King received an order for three hundred do 
which would enable her to make the Paris trip; but being 
informed that they were to be used to decorate cigaretts 
packages, Miss King felt that she could not conscientiously 
furnish them. She gave up the three hundred-dollar order 
and with it her European trip. 


....Harvard University recently conferred on Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes the degree of A.V. {t long ago conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. The unprecedented course of 
conferring the lower degree later was, we understand, due 
to a suggestion of his own, in consequence of a desire op 
the part of the faculties to bestow on him every honor, He 
suggested that his record seemed complete with that ex 
ception, and signed his note ‘I A.M. yours, ete.” 








Pebbles 


WHEN you feel like calling a big mana liar, besur 
you’re right, then use the telephone.—Life. 


.... Pedestrian (to applicant for charity): “‘ Go shoot your. 
self!’ Guzzle, the Tramp (sadly): ‘tI ain’t loaded”~ 
Epoch. 


....It is only when they have reached the Browning 
point that a Boston housewife will serve baked beam— 
Texas Siftings. 

... Stayner (witnessing the preparation): ‘‘ Off for the 
summer?” Gadsdy (struggling with innumerable boxes): 
“No; in for it.”"— Puck. 

....The Toronto Globe tells of a man who has cooked his 
own beefsteak for fifteen years. He must like it very well 
done.—Detroit Free Press. 

... Clara: ** What a terrible noise that wagon makes!” 
George: “Yes. It’s dreadful, isn’t it?” *‘* What makes it 
groan so, George?” ‘* Why, it is filled with green apples.’ 
—Yonkers Statesman, 

....Romantic Spinster: ‘Excuse me, sir, but is not this 
the spot where that beautiful girl fell into the water last 
summer, and was so gallantly rescued by the gentleman 
who afterward married her?” Practical Bachelor (giving 
her a penetrating glance): ‘‘Yes, ma’am; but I can’t swim.” 
— Puck. 

....- Superintendent of an electric railway (to applicant 
for a position): *“‘Wnat is your name?’ Applicant: 
“Wood, sir.” ‘You want. to be appointed conductor?” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘‘Can’t take you, sir.”” ‘* Why not?” “ Elec 
tric experts say that Wood is a poor conductor.”—Texas 
Siftings. 

....‘*Do you belong to the Salvation Army?” he asked 
of a stern-visaged woman who stood at his side. ‘‘ No, sit, 
Ido not. But in this generation of tired men,” she added, 
with a withering glance at the row of sitting males, “1 
seem to belong to the standing army.” She got aseat.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

...“* Well, Augustus,” said a vapid youth, who was 
proudly making a confession of various entanglements, 
‘we all have our troubles, haven’t we? Perhaps there is& 
skeleton in your own closet; eh, old boy?”’ ‘Ob, deah, 20; 
you must have caughta glimpse of my twouser stwetcher.” 
— Washington Critic. 

....A teacher asked her class in geograpby where the 
Turks live. The remarkable reply was: ‘In the woods.” 
Thinking the pupil had confounded the Orientals with the 
aborigines, the answer was pronounced to be “ incorrect.” 
The pupil rejoined: ‘* Well, I have seen them there roosting 
in the trees.”"—American Missionary. 

....Lord Lonsdale, who was reputed to have the largest 
family of daughters among the English aristocracy, Was 
once taking a walk at B, a German watering-place, with 
his six oldest daughters. Two other visitors followed at 4 
little distance, and one of them remarked, in an undertone: 
“Alas! poor man.” But the lord, who had overheard the ob- 
servation, turned round and replied, with gentle emphasis: 
‘* Not so poor as you think, sir; I have six other daughters 
at home !”"—Chronik der Zeit. 


© society, 
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School and College. 


JEWISH SCHOOLS IN THE EAST. 


Tue principle of association is exemplified to-day among 

the Jews by @ number of very important societies, which 
constitute to a certain extent Jewish Foreign Missions. 
They owe their impetus and development largely to the Al- 
liance Israelite Universelle, which was founded nearly 
thirty years aco in Paris and has members throughout the 
globe.- Its central purpose is education—the founding of 
schools in the East which shall train the children of the 
Jewish poor for the nineteenth century and promote tech- 
nical and industrial pursuits among the growing youtb. 
. The Alliance Israelite, which is wholly without political 
aims, has organizations that co-operate with it in Vienna, 
Lemberg and London, besides branches in the principal 
cities in Europe and America, the membership fee annu- 
ally being about two dollars. 

faeeiguteenth annual report of the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation, of London, which has just been issued, throws full 
light on the activity of the Alliance and the steady pro- 

gress of its schools. Ihe Association is governed by a body 

of men who represent the élite of English Jewry. Sir 

Jolian Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., is President; among the 

Vice-presidents are Lord Rothschild, Sir Albert Sassoon, 


” gir Henry A. Issacs, Sir Benjamin S. Phillips, Sir John 


simon and F. D. Mocatta; Rev. A. Loewy, the Orientalist, 
is Secretary. The wealthiest and most cultured Israelites 
of London are associated in the Council. 

The schools of the Alliance Israelite which are subsidized 
by the Anglo-Jewish Association are: in Bagdad, 152 pupils; 
Beirut, 216 pupils, boys and girls; Bombay, 244 of both sexes; 
Bottuscbani, Rumania, 350 pupils; Broussa, Asia Minor, 92 
pupils; Bucharest, 409 pupils; Constantinople, Haskeui 
Girls’ School, 341 pupils; Crajova, Rumania, 169 pupils: 
Damaseus, 660 pupils; Fez, 105; Haifa, 135; Jassy, 175; Jeru- 
salem, 284; Mogador, 109; Philippopolis, 219; Salonica, 699; 
Smyrna, 509: Tetuan, 238, The accompanying is a table of 

schools subsidized during the past five years, with the num- 
ber of pupils: 
1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889, 





| rere ts. 130 154 204 187 ~=61h2 
Bagdad (Apprenticing)..... —_ 50 61 7 18 
BLS. cicccasbsdoevenecaesee 150 105 198 210 216 
ES ociss0seiaietieleds Sap 008 282 «285 02K 
Ee rere — 9 1100 Ii 92 
CO ee ee —- — 42 400 
Constantinople (Haskeui)... 294 253 301 340 341 
DEL: Vcpekasovetsesseosu ess 100 9 100 00 — 
CORINI A. 655.50 ocd cccssecess —_—_ —_ —_ 8 8 §=6.169 
Damascus (Talmud Torah). 570 600 650 648 450 
Damascus (Boys’ School)..... — 141 bt —- — 
Damascus (Girls’ School)... 90 2 0 é— 110 
DT. Oh cick seeetncenenewemes 100 50 100 83 105 
Pcl icisatestene (aw wach 15) 50 100 102 135 
ais c's cidesaccewenctensas —— — —- 200 175 
PII. i cc connanesnce: nope 140 140 «6150)0«=—160— (234 
EES eee 53 — —_ — — 
OS ee -- 60 70 106 109 
Philippopolis (Boys’ School) —— 204 208 $220 ~~ 219 
Philippopolis (Girls’ School) 150 160 — — oe 
NG oo 5 sac esaedeee 7 666 682 7 699 
0 Se reer 60 ee 
SMYFDB.....ccccsccccdsccccecs 418 «486 «6605627 5 

Sofia (Boys’ School)......... ae ee = 
Sofia (Girls’ School)......... | 
0S eee Peete rr err 12200 «62183 ~«=144sidi185HCi‘é 
SRR eee reer 980 979 93 — — 


In regard to the finances of the Anglo-Jewish Associa 
tion for the past fiscal year, the recripts, inclusive of last 
year’s balance, amounted to £2,482; the expenses £2,114, of 
which £535 were grants to schools in the East. The special 
education fund reaches £6,117 and other assets £2,150. 

These schools are still in their infancy, the growth of 
about a quarter of a century; and with the increase of 
financial aid their status will be improved. They are likely 
to spread throughout the East and prove a most effective 
agent in diffusing modern education. It is worthy of note 
that while their primary object is Jewish education—and 
they have accomplished wonders in this respect in a limited 
period, despite many disadvantages and the hostility of the 
more ignorant and bigoted Hebrews themselves—they are 
open to non-Israelites as well. At Smyrna, for instance, 
the Alliance School has among its pupils Mohammedans 
and Catholic, Greek and Armenian Christians. At Jerusa- 
lem the Alliance School has twenty-four Mohammedan 
and twelve Christian pupils. The Greek Patriarch sent 

two young priests, and the new Governor of Palestine, 

Raschid Pasha, his son. The subjects of instruction em 

brace Arabic, French, Spanish and English, together with 

Hebrew, the ordinary general school course, technical and 
industrial work. 

The schools of the Alliance Israelite will doubtless re- 
ceive more generous support in time. They are agencies 
that prepare Jewish youth in lands where full religious 
and political liberty is denied them for more civilized 
countries. We may anticipate a rapid growth of such 
Schools throughout the East. 


~—s 
- 


ACCORDING to the official statistics of 1885, only re- 
cently published by the Russian Government, that mighty 
empire then contained 108,787,325 souls. The number of 
Schools of all kinds were 41,492, with an attendance of 
2,489,934, of whom 1,850,764 were males, and only 638,970 
Were females. European Russia has 35,049 schools, with an 
attendance of 2,135,527. Siberia has 1,247 schools, and an 
attendance of 42,244; of normal and academic schools there 
are 561 for males and 476 for females. These statistics show 
in what an alarming degree of disproportion to the num- 
ber of inhabitants the school attendance stands, 


-:+-During the last term 292 Russians attended the Swiss 
biversities, and of these 105 were women. Basel had 4 
ian students; Geneva 70, of whom 84 were women; 


% 88, of whom 41 were women; Ziirich had 135, of whom 
Were women, 








ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
ON Saturday last Mayor Grant, of this city, appointed 
the following four committees for the World’s Fair of 
1892: 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 


E. D. Adams 

Cc. C. Burke, 

John M. Bowers, 
Alfred C. Chapin, 
Orestes Cleveland, 
Grover Cleveland, 
T. C. Eastman, 
Franklin L. Gunther, 
Henry Goldberger. 
Jobn H. Graham, 
Charles J. Gillis, 
E, I. Horsman, 

G. G. Haven. 


W.L. Bull, 
Calvin 8. Brice, 
August Belmont, 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
Robert Dunlap. 
Jay Gould, 

Cc. P. Huntington, 
Henry B. Hyde, 
H. O. Havemeyer, 
John H. Inman, 
Morris K. Jesup, 
Eugene Kelly, 

F. A. Kursheedt. 


D. F. Appleton, 

F. W. Cheney, 
John C. Calhoun, 
William M. Evarts, 
Franklin Edson, 
Abram S. Hewitt, 
Joseph Liebman, 
H. 8. Mendelson, 
Jackson 8. Schultz, 
Ambrose Snow, 
James W. Tappan, 
Horace White, 


J.J, Little, 
Frederick Mobr, 
Charles A. Moore, 
E. L. Merrifield, 
Henry G. Marquand, 
T. F. Ryan, 

John Sloane, 

E. C. Stanton, 
Walter Stanton, 
Charles L. Tiffany. 
Benjamin Wood, 
William Wicke. 


FINANCE. 


Jobn McKesson, 
Ogden Mills, 

J. J. O’Donohue, 
Herman Oelrichs, 
Oswald Ottendorfer, 
W. Rockefeller, 

C. 8. Smith. 
William Steinway, 
J. E. Simmons, 
Jesse Seligman, 

E. F. Shepard, 

C. Vanderbilt, 


LEGISLATION. 


A. B. Cornell, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Joel B. Erhardt, 
Hamilton Fish, 
Elbridge T. Gerry, 
Levi P. Morton, 
Warner Miller, 
Thomas C. Platt, 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
W. E. D. Stokes, 

F. B. Thurber, 

W.C. Whitney. 


E. H. Ammidown, 
SITE AND BUILDINGS. 


W. W. Astor, 

Jcbn Bogart, 
Charles F. Chandler. 
John D. Crimmins, 
Charles A. Dana, 
John Foord, 

W. R. Grace, 
Henry Hilton, 
George Jones, 
Arthur Leary, 
Isidor Straus, 
Henry R.. Towne. 


John T. Agnew, 

James Gordon Bennett, 

Cornelius N. Bliss, 

Edward Cooper, 

J. J.C. Clarke, 

Roswell P. Flower, 

Samuel Gompers, 

Andrew H. Green, 

Richard M. Hunt, 

D. Willis James, 

Joseph Pulitzer, 

John H. Starin, 

George Warner, 
Fifty-seven of the above named Committeemen were recom- 
mended by various industries representing the vicinity. 
Committees on the World’s Fair of 1892 are at work in 
Chicago and St. Louis. The first subscription made in 
Chicago was $250,000. A party is said to have offered the 
Chicago Committee $1,000,000 for the exclusive restau- 
rant privileges. 


...-The requisite number of signatures for the opening 
of the great Sioux Reservation was finally secured last 
week. The sensation of Monday was the signing by Chief 
Gall. Gall made no speech, as was expected, but with his 
faithful followers around him, and in the presence of those 
whom for years he had influenced against giving up the 
lands, he marched silently to the roll, touched the pen, 
and, amid the applause of the friendly Indians and the dis- 
approving grunts of the Sitting Bull band, it was an- 
nounced that Gall had signed. Thatsettled it. Tbe Black- 
feet and Upper and Lower Yanktonians followed Gall and 
signed with a rapidity and eagerness that proved the won- 
derful influence of this powerful chief Ali day the Indians 
signed,and now 11,000,009 acres of land, to which the whites 
have been looking longingly for years, are theirs. The Com- 
missioners were rejoiced over their success. Hundreds of 
settlers have been camped on the eastern bank of the Mis- 
souri during the last two months, awaiting the success of 
the Commission. It is predicted that the rush to the reser- 
vation will be greater than the Oklahoma stampede, as the 
land is of much better quality. General Crook said the 
Commissioners hope to close their reports within a few 
weeks and place everything in readiness for formal open- 
ing of the reservation. 


....The Pennsylvania Republicans held their State Con- 
vention at Harrisburg on Wednesday of last week. H. K. 
Boyce was nominated for State Treasurer. The platform 
indorses the National Republican platform of 1888, indorses 
the administration of President Harrison, indorses high 
license, makes some reference to the vote cast on the pro- 
hibitory amendment last June, and suggests that the next 
legislature widen the scope of the Brooks law so as to em- 
brace the sale of liquors by wholesale, thus giving the 
courts the same discretionary power they now possess with 
reference to granting retail licenses. There is no declara- 
tion in favor of local option. A liberal construction of the 
pension law is advocated as due to the soldiers of the 
Union. 


....President Harrison passed through this city last week 
on his way to Bar Harbor, Me., there to be the guest of 
Secretary Biaine. He was enthusiastically received in 
Boston and at other points of his journey. 


....-Martin Burke in the Criminal Court in Chicago 
pleaded not guilty last week to the charge of conspiracy 
to murder Dr. Cronin, and was then returned to the county 
jail. 





FOREIGN. 


....In the trial of General Bouianger, begun last week 
before the High Court of the French Senate, the Procureur- 
General accused him of attempting, while in Tunis, to 
play the réle of Viceroy, of associating with immoral char- 
acters, and, while Minister of War, of having had his por- 
trait taken as Cromwell, the Protector, and showing it to 
secret agents. These agents the Procureur denounced as 
swindlers and bullies. M. Rochefort and Count Dillon 
were described by the Procureur General as accomplices of 
General Boulanger. Count Dillon, he said, had been ex- 
pelled from.the army, and was worthy to participate in 
disloyal plots. He charged that General Boulanger had 
held a veritable political court at Clermont-Ferrand when 
he was in command of the troops there. He had originated 
secret intrigues, electoral agitation and a system for cor- 
rupting officials. Notwithstanding these acts, he had 
written to the War Office disclaiming any connection with 
“what had been done in his name. The Procureur-General 
declared there were documents before the court which 
clearly marked the downward path of General Boulanger 
from insubordination to intrigue, falsehood and conspir- 
acy. The Government also had evidence to show that Gen- 
eral Boulanger had tried to have conveyed to Prince Bis- 
marck the information that he (Boulanger) only desired to 
be appointed Consul for life. Wnen the Procureur finished 
his address, which he was several days in delivering, it was 
moved that the court was incompetent to try General 
Boulanger. The motion was to be considered this week. 


.... The jury in the case of Mrs. Maybrick, who has been 
on trial at Liverpool, Englard, for the murder of her hus- 
band, brought in a verdict of guilty on Wednesday of last 
week. Mrs. Maybrick was thereupon sentenced to death. 
Judge Stephen in his charge to the jury said that there was 
strong and distressful evidence to show that the prisoner 
had a motive for ridding herself of her husband. This could 
be found in her infidelity, which had rendered it necessary 
for her to enter into inexcricable mazes of lying. He also 
called particular attention to the phrase *‘ He is sick unto 
death” contained in her letter to Brierly. This was terri- 
bly important in view of the fact that on the day the letter 
was written the doctors fully expecied Mr. Maybrick would 
recover. It showed there was reason for believing that the 
prisoner was desirous ot being rid of her husband in order 
that she might live with her paramour. The Judge put 
the question to the jury whether it was reasonable to be- 
lieve that a loving wife would yield to her husband’s sug- 
gestion to put an unknown powder in his food. When the 
verdict was announced there was a great outcry against 
the jury. Popular feeling seemed to be in favor of the 
prisoner, who will be hanged on August 26th. 


....The Greek Government has sent to the Powers a cir- 
cular note demanding that they intervene to restore order 
in Crete; otherwise it must take action to protect its sub- 
jects on the island against the Turks. The naval forces 
have been ordered to get ready for action. Two hundred 
thousand duliars have been granted for their relief, In re- 
ply to the circular the French Government said it would 
give the matter the attention it deserved; but the Austrian 
Government objected to the action proposed by Greece, 
Yhe Turks, meantime, are arming the Mosiems through- 
out Crete. A fight took place early last week at Heraclion 
between Moslems and Caristians. Ten were kiiledon each 
side and many were wounded. The Turkish troops main- 
tained a neutral attitude. The recently appointed Cretan 
Commis-ion, which is treating with Kiza Pasha, the Goy- 
ernor of the island, demands a reduction of taxation, 
tinancial autonomy, reform of the law courts, and a aistri- 
bution ot the public offices among Ciristians and Moslems 
according to their respective numbers, 


.... There was a great uproar in the House of Commons 
last Thursday night over the statement of Mr. Balfour, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, that two resident magistrates 
had refused to subscribe to a race meeting because Ted 
Harrington, a member of the Committee, had denounced the 
police as cowards, liars and uniformed bioodnounds. 
When Mr. Harrington challenged Mr. Balfour to give his 
authority, the latuer replied that he spoke on the best of 
authority. Thereupon Mr. Harrington started across the 
floor, apparently with the intention of assaulting Mr. Bal- 
tour, but he was followed and pulled back by Mr. Mahoney, 
Amid a moment’s pause ip the uproar that followed, Tim 
Healy loudly accused Mr. Balfour of using an insuiting 
gesture toward Mr. Harrington, and told Mr. Balfour to 
keep quiet or else they would make him. Wher order was 
restored, after a tamult of fifteen minutes, Mr. Balfour de- 
nied that he had used an insulting gesture, and Mr. Har- 
ripgton apologized for his hasty aciiop. Mr. Balfour was 
then allowed to proceed with his speech. 


.... The Committee appointed by the British Parliament 
to consider the question of immigration recommends that 
an annual ceusus be taken of aliens arriving and 
settling in Great Britain. The Committee thinks it inad- 
visable at present to enforce laws similar to those enforced in 
America against destitute immigrants; but it says that the 
country ought to contempiate the early necessity for such 
legislation, in view of the extreme pressure for existence 
among the poor and the tendency of destitute foreigners to 
lower the conditions of living, especially in great towns. 


....An insurrection broke out in Honolulu on July 30th. 
A band of about 130 natives entered the Royal Palace 
grounds and demanded the surrender of the Palace, King 
Kalakaua was absent, but was summoned by telephone. 
Troops were ordered out aud opened tire on the rioters, 
seven of whom were killed and a number wounded. The 
insurrectionists soon surrendered. 


....Official returns of the elections for members of the 
Councils-General in France show that 949 Repuvlicans 
and 489 Conservatives were elected. 
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THE NEW YORE POST-OFFICE. 


THE time has come for improving the postal facilities 
of this city. There is neither space nor force enough in 
our present building to conduct the business of the office 
as it should be conducted. Congress has made an appro- 
priation by which the clerical force is tu be increased by 
102 appointments. Twice that numberof new men are 
needed to-day. The number of letters handled in June 
this year was neaily thirty per cent. greater than in the 
same month last year. The iacrease in July was almost 
as great. The result is delay—scrious delay, not only in 
the delivery of mail in this city but in ferwarding it to 
all parts of the country, It is not New York alone, but 
the nation that suffers from the inadequate equipment 
of the New York Post- Office. 

Let us give some facts coming under our own knowl- 
edge. THE INDEPENDENT press-room prints about a score 
of weekly papers besides THE INDEPENDENT. Nearly all 
of these are delivered at the Post Office during the lat- 
ter half of the week. The building is overcrowded 
with business at the time, and the papers are not 
promptly assorted and mailed. The result of this is that 
the subscribers of the papers complain to the publishers, 
the publishers complain to us, the printers, and we com- 
plain to the Postmaster. This is a constant round of 
complaint, and it will remain constant so long as the 
post-oflice facilities are what they are. 

Of course the question is, What shall be done? It is 
not enough to say that the business must be attended to, 
and that we must have more space and more force. 
These things are taken for granted. But how, in the 
firet place, shall we get the increased space? for with 
the space, the increased force will surely follow. 

Can the present building be made to meet the require- 
ments? Pustmaster-General Wanamaker thinks not; 
and we fully and emphatically agree with him. At 
present the conveniences are wholly inadequate; but 
what will they be ten years from now? what will 
they be in the Exposition days? It can never be 


claimed for the architect of the building that he 
sacrificed beauty to convenience, for it is as inconven- 
ient as it is unsightly. It might be remodeled, however, 
8o as greatly to improve its facilities. Some of the Post- 
Office authorities think that the upper floor, now occu- 
pied by law courts, District-Attorney’s offices, etc., could 
be utilized to advantage. This change might solve the 
problem for a brief period,tho a Post-Office should never 
be put in a second or thira story. 

At the best, any remodeling of the present building 
would serve only a temporary purpose. We may well 
ask, then, if it is worth while to spend a hundred thou- 
sand dollars or more on a building that will meet the 
demands of business for but a few years. Is it not the 
part of wisdom to follow out Mr. Wanamaker’s sugges- 
tion and find a new site for a new building? We feel 
confident that it is, provided we can havea slight change 
in our post-office system. 

The newspapers and the large mailing interests of the 
city are centered about the present building, and would 
never favor the removal of the Post-Ottice up-town or else- 
where. They would endure the present inconveniences 
rather than the inconvenience distance would cause. The 
present building, we believe, should be retained as a 
down-town Post-Office, doing all the business for news- 
paper and other concerns that it does now. It is out of 
the question to give it up to municipal purposes, even if 
the job-loving city fathers should want it, which they 
do not. In this connection we may say that we are in- 
formed that Mr. Wanamuker never intended to do with- 
out a proper building to be used down-town as a cen- 
tral station for the newspaper and ship mails. 

Retaining the presert building as a down-town Post- 
Office, what is to prevent building an up-town Post-Of- 
fice, which shall be co-ordinate with the down-town of- 
fice and shall transact the business for the entire upper 
portion of the city? An up-town office would be more 
accessible than the present office to the Grand Central 
Depot and the ocean steamers, and quite as accessible 
to the railroads having termini in New Jersey; it would 
therefore naturally have the almost exclusive manage- 
ment of incoming mails and of distribution. We would 
not say, put iton Union Square, for we object strongly 
and finally to curtailing our small city parks by so much 
as a single foot; but the Government could easily pur- 
chase propeity in that vicinity that would be as accessi- 
ble as the Square itself. There is as much reason for 
an up-town office in New York as there 1s for an office in 
Brooklyn. The two would be equally distant from the 
present office in this city and could be as equally inde- 
pendent of it. 

With two post-offices—-Post-Office North and Post- 
Office South—we would have a system somewhat akin 
to that of London. There are in that city a number of 
offices, designated by the letters S. W., E. C., N. W., 
eic., which are as independent of each other as if they 
were in separate cities. Tne Secretary for Post Offices 
makes his headquarters in the East Central office; but 
that is by chance and not because that office differs from 
any other. We all know the reputation of the London 
offices. We are glad that Mr. Wanamaker and Post- 
master Van Cott want to make our system second to 
none in the world. They can do so on the plan: we sug- 
gest, if only Congress will make the appropriations. 
The business interests of this city and of the nation de- 
mand the appropriations. It would seem as if the pres- 
ent was the time for New York to strike for greater 
Post-Office facilities while we have a Department offi- 
cial friendly to us. Tnis has not always been the case in 
the past and may not be so again. 
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THE REPLENISHING OF THE MINISTRY. 





WE said last week, that the attractions of secular call- 
ings offer to those who have the rigbt conceptions of re- 
ligious privilege no real rivalry with the attractions of 
the ministry. Then why is it, we areasked, that sc few 
young men enter the ministry? Why these loud cries 
for more men? 

We think the deficiency is much over-stated. It really 
does not exist in the settled East. The one denomina- 
tion which can best test this is the Methodist, which 
maintains an exaet equilibrium of churches and minis- 
ters—a church for every minister, and a minister for 
every church. In that Church through ail the East 
there is serious difficulty how to keep out of the Con- 
ferences the young men that crowd in from the semi- 
naries, whose udmission makes many a pang for the 
older men wha find they must be crowded out. We 
doubt very much if there is any real lack of ministers 
in the East. Such lack is not discovered by those acting 
on a committee to seek a pastor for a church. We do 
hear such complaints from Dakota. But that is not 
strange. It is not wholly that menare not willing to en- 
dure frontier hardships, or their wives either, but that 
each locality naturally provides its own men. If we 
except the more enterprising, men stay about home. 
Home production and home consumption is the rule. 
Our Western churches will naturally be supplied from 
the seminaries about Chicago, and our Eastern from 
Princeton, New York, New Haveao, Hartford, Boston 
and Andover. The East supplies itself and overflows, 








kota has not had time to educate its ministry. Therese 
reason to fear it will not in good time, as the East No 
now, or as Germany, witha ministry less honored i 
ours, finds the supply sufficient, than 

Nevertheless, more ministers are wa i 
for the home and foreign mission nal pa 
less devotion than in the past among eur active is no 
men. Why is it that the colleges do not turn out a 
dates for the ministry in greater numbers ? ter rg 
ministerial statistics love to tell us how rapidly are 
of ministers coming out of our colleges hag a satis 
True. Why? In the old time the ministry wag q} 
the only learned profession. Young men Went to eg). 
lege fur the purpose of becoming ministers, That i 
what colleges were made for. Parents co their 
sons to the Gospel ministry, taught them at home yj 
that view, and then sent them tu college for that 
pose. They came out ministers. Now people ‘oe 
learned that a college education is as good for g la 
or a journalist or a merchant as for a minister, B 
blessed growth in culture the world has learned de, 
college education is good for everybody, and it has “ 
to be a ministerial perquisite. We do not believe 
many more young men are, in college, repelled from the 
ministry now than in former years, nor were Many mor 
attracted then than now from the class that entered 
college with no predilection to the ministry, We may 
not have so many powerful revivals in our Colleges now 
as of old, but. the religious influence is no lemgy 
and scarcely less pervasive. The fact that 20 much 
smaller a proportion of students in our colleges choose 
the ministry is not a matter for grief but for satisty. 
tion, It means more men who have had the supreme 
privileges of college training in law and medicine and 
politics and business—men who are thus brought injy 
a life-long fellowship of sympathy with their clasamaia 
who become ministers, 

What is most needed, then, is not an increase of the 
secular attractions attached to the ministry, but mop 
serious instruction by fathers and mothers, given jg 
their children, as to the worthlessness of secular atte. 
tions as compared with the privilege and duty of erp. 
gelizing and bjessing the world. Let parents teach ther 
sons much more than they do that a life devoted to dj. 
rect active service of Christ is more honoruble thang 
life of that indirect Coristian service which one can and 
should do when engaged in a secular calling. Itisnot 
true that one can be as good and useful a Christin ip 
the life of a lawyer or merchant as he can in that of 
a minister, except in rare cases. The average is nastly 
in favor of the ministry, and parents should cout this 
vocation and its blessed privileges and consecration fr 
their sons, Especially is this true of ministers, Itism 
honor to the :ninistry when the sons of ministers do not 
feel that they must be about their earthly as well as 
their Heavenly Father’s business. We have seet noble 
illustrations in the foreign mission work of a second and 
a third generation following in the labors of the early 
pioneers, Let ministers honor their calling; let them 
sbow their sons that they are proud of it; that they be 
lieve no other is equal to it; that its privations area de- 
light to them; that its rewards are above all earthly wealth. 
If they fret over their failures and slights, and dis 
credit their profession before their sons; if they humili- 
ate themselves and their calling before their parisbion- 
ers, and complain that they get less than their fair share 
of the world’s honors, and prate about what they might 
have done had they gone iuto other business, then their 
sons will go into some other vocation. If ministerscat- 
not educate their sons into the ministry they must no 
complain that the ministry is losing its attractions orils 
power. The Gospel ministry is a patent of nobility, 
supetior to ducal coronets. For the attractions of the 
ministry are not secular or carnal, but spiritual and 
mighty and honorable, It is honorable to be a privalt 
soldier in a nation’s army; it is an added honor andit 
sponsibility to be an officer. The highest honor 4 mm 
can have on earth is to be put into a responsible po 
tion, where he must lead the Lord’s hosts, For that 
that we wantin the ministry this is attraction enough. 

We have said nothing new, nothing striking or & 
familiar. Our subject allows nothing more than the 
repetition of the glorious tritenesses of religious pri 
ilege. There may be cther things that dissuade yous 

men from the ministry; but as against the attractions 
secular hfe, we know of but on» power and remedy, 
that is for parents, preachers and advisers of the youn 
to present the infinitely greater attractions of the spt 
itual life. Those who enter the ministry are influe 
mostly in childhood. If ministers can bring their ” 
sons into the ministry there will be no lack. 4 
must honor and magnify their calling, a holy calling 
a glorious calling, the one calling that imitates Christ 
the one wnich is in line with the deepest mystery ® 
highest histury of a world growing, through 

else than the preaching of Christ, out of esarnaye s" 
superstition and savagery and corruption into the o 
ship of Christ Jesus. Into this calling of Jesus a 
we wish no one to come for the loaves and copes 
one that asks for the attractions of secular life; 20 
that is not willing to endure hardness a8 & oo 
of Jesus Christ; and having food and raiment, and 
a service under such a Master, as his nearest body 


















The overflow is not sufficient to supply the West. Da- 






therewith let us be content. 
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THE BROWN-SEQUARD SENSATION. 





WuILE Dr. Brown-Sequard has not called his new in- 
jected fluid an el:xir of life, it is clear that he is not sure 
put it almost deserves the name. He recognizes it as 
probably the fact that certain processes and changes in 
the human body are irresistible and finally fatal. In 
infancy the bones are gelatinous and flexible; but grad- 
ually the proportion of lime: salts increases and the 
amount of cartilage decreases, until, in old age, the bones 
are brittle and perishable. This change goes on steadiiy, 
before and after puberty. So there is a gradual change 
in the structure of brain and nerve tissue and of mus- 
cles, until they cease to peiform their functions and a 
person dies of old age. As one passes from childhood 
to maturity certain mental or physical powers are de- 
veloped, and then decay or are entirely lost. There is 
the regular and apparently irresistible course of things 
by which a period of protected weakness is followed by 
a period of parentage and strength, and this again by 
jmpotency, physical and mental degeneracy and death. 
Dr. Brown-Sequard does not assert that this process can 
be permanently arrested by any new-discovered elixir of 
life; but he does suggest and believe that as the strength 
and active vigor of the years of a man’s freshest youth 
come from the absorption into the blood of fluids then 
produced, which have a special stimulative power upon 
all parts of the body, so by the introduction, subcutane- 
ously, into the system of old men of a solution of fluids 
taken from young and vigorous animale, this lost force 
can be restored to the circulation, and the old vigor very 

much recovered. It is as if fresh yeast were put into 
dough, fresh malt into the stale product of the brewery. 
Hebelieves that substances which once came naturally 
into the blood, and thus stimulated the vigorous action 
of the whole system, can be artificially restored to the 
circulation, and will then in a measure invigorate the 
action of muscles and brain. 

After a series of experiments on old dogs, rabbits and 
guinea-pigs, made by injections such as have been indi- 
cated, Dr. Brown-Sequard, who is seventy-two years old. 
began experiments upon himself. He says that, as a re- 
sult of them, he found himself greatly improved in 
strength. He had been able to work in his laboratory 
but half an hour without such fatigue as compelled him 
to sitdown. He had been compelled, by fatigue, after 
a light dinner, to retire to his bed, but was troubled witb 
inability to sleep. He cculd go upstairs only slowly 
and laboriously. The day after the first subcutaneous 
injection he found that a radical change had taken 
plaze, and that he could work in his laboratory, stand- 
ing for several hours. After hard experimental work ip 
that attitude, continued for three or four hours, he was 
able to go home, eat his dinner, and then write on a 
difficult subject for two or three hours—a thing he had 
not done for twenty years. He found himself running 
upstairs, which he had not done since he was sixty. 
That he had greatly increased in vigor during the weeks 
since he began taking the injections, May 15th, he coula 
not doubt. He continued them with good effect up to 
June 5th. Then, to reverse the test, he ceased using them, 
and for four weeks no marked change occurred; but 
after July 3d and for ten days he witnessed almost a 
complete return of the state of weakness which existed 
before the first injection. 

Whether the effect came from any specific property in 
the fluids injected into the circulation, or was purely 
the result of what is called auto suggestion or imagina- 
tion, and yet without hypnotism. is the question to be 
decided. Dr, Brown-Sequard speaks with some reserve, 
but evidently believes that there is a real specific power 
in the fluid taken from the active glands of the young 
animals employed in these experiments, He quotes the 
results of experiments made upon three old men by Dr. 
Variot, who has used the fluid with success on several 
old men, but failed when, with similar words of encour- 
agement he has used only pure water. The experiments 
have, during the past week or two, been repeated in a 
number of cases in this country, and with varying suc- 
cess, some operators declaring that the results have been 
all that Dr. Brown-Sequard describes, and others that no 
appreciable effects have followed. The latter con- 
clusion seems probable, and it is yet far from certain 
whether anything more than imagination must be ac- 
credited with the good results recorded. 

But this may be regarded as probable, that nothing 
more than a mere stimulus can be expected of any such 
injected fluid. We remember when injections of 
blood were first suggested and tried what wonderful re- 
sults were expected; but they have not followed. The 
transfusion of blood is rarely tried with any good re- 
sults. It is ridiculous to speak of this as an “ elixir of 
life.” There is no elixir of life, and Dr. Brown-Sequard 
Would never pretend to have found one. All he would 
Say is that he has found something which stimulates 
the nerve centers and empowers them todo a certain 
amount of work. No medicine will reverse the course 
of nature. It will not replace the superfluous phos- 
phates of the bones with cartilage. It will not restore the 

power and function of bodily organs. It can only 

for a time stimulate to activity, a stimulation which is 
a8 likely to shorten as it is to prolong life. There has 
80 much that is unscientific and foolish written on 

the subject during the past few days, so much that 








might give wild hopes to people whose powers are en- 
feebled, that we have thought it well to give the facts 
on their best side,so that all that is claimed can be 
clearly known, and to indicate what we see needs to be 
again and again repeated, that 
* neither god of love nor god of skye 
Can doe, said she, that which cannot be donne.” 


ie 


THE GREAT SIOUX RESERVATION. 


THERE are in this country two great aggregations of 
Indians, those in the Indian Territory and those in the 
Sioux: Reservation of Dakota. The last has now been 
opened and broken up by the consent of the Indians 
themselves, and the great barrier to their civilization and 
absorption into the body politic hasbeen removed. This 
is a matter over which all friends of the Indians should 
rejoice, while it is, at the same time, an advantage to 
the white people of the region. 

These two influences have combined to reach this re- 
sult. The philanthropists who have the interests of the 
Indians at heart, have long felt that they can never be 
civilized until they are put on their own plots of land, 
and no longer left free to roam over vast extents of 
hunting ground owned by nobody in particular. On 
the other hand, it is absurd to try to keep civilized white 
men indefinitely off of good land, uncultivated and un- 
used, as has been the case with the larger part of the 
Sioux Reservation. The Indians on this Reservation 
were gathered about agencies, five thousand here and 
ten thousand there, where they had their rations regu- 
larly issued to them; and while the whites were for- 
bidden even to enter the Reservation, the {Indians them- 
selves did not have any occasion to hunt or herd over 
vast stretches of their land. Further than that, the 
Reservation divided South Dakota into two portions 
across which a railroad could not pass. The Black 
Hills, in Southwestern Dakota, are the richest portion of 
the state, well watered, with immense timber forests as 
well as great mineral wealth; and yet Biack Hillers have 
had to go through Nebraska in order to reach the capital 
of their Territory. Now four great lines of railroad will 
be immediately opened to the Black Hills, and extended 
still further westward. The convenience of the people 
will be greatly served, while to the increase of popula- 
tion from the settlement of the newly opened Reserva- 
tion must be added that which will flow into the Black 
H lls. The necessities of- the whites no less than the in- 
terests of the Indians required that the Reservation 
should be opened. 

It was this necessity that finally secured the consent 
of the requisite majority of the Indians, After the 
previous failure, and the amendment by Congress of 
the law so as to meet in part the demands of the Indians 
as to the price to be paid for their lands, anew Commis- 
sion, under General Crook, the Indian fighter and the 
Indian friend, was sent inutothe fiell to persuade the 
Indians to give their consent. The Commission was 
met by a bitter opposition led by Chief Gall, who fought 
General Custer. Heis a very able man, and has theold 
Indian hatred of the whites and of civilization. His 
speeches in the Indian Councils have been models of 
Indian eloquence. But General Crook was a stronger 
man yet, and could make a more telling speech, and to 
bim Gall had to yieid. For General Crook could not 
only point tothe changed conditions which compel the 
Indian to give up hunting for a livelihood, but he could 
tell them so that they would believe it that Congress 
would never offer any better terms than these, and that 
if the Indians would not accept these really generous 
terms for their land the whites would take it anyhow. 
That is the simple fact, and General Crook told them so 
in the bluntest fashion; and then Chief Gall yielded and 
signed, It iseasy to say that this is mere compulsion, 
but it is the compulsion of fact. Itis a fact that 
it is better for the Indians themselves to yield their land 
on reasonable terms; it 1s afact that itis better for the 
whites that the land should be opened for settlement; it 
is a fact that the Indians have no such rights in the land, 
acquired by their occupancy or their failure to occupy it, 
as would include the right arbitrarily to shut out 
civilization. They can hold no eminent domain, and all 
considerations agree in the conclusion that has, with 
some healthy pressure, been reached. 

The condition of the Indian Territory is another 
anomaly, tho less pronounced than that of Dakota. 
There should be such pressure brought to bear on the 
Indians there that they shall give up their tribal occu- 
pancy, take such lands for their families as will abun- 
dantly supply them, and open the rest of the territory 
to railroads, courts and civilization. We are glad to 
believe that there is some likelihood that the territory 
will not long shut out civilization. 








THE trial of General Boulanger before the high court 
of the French Senate was begun last week. The Procureur- 
General brings some grave charges against the quondam 
popular hero, now regarded, in view of the recent elections, 
as an insignificant exile. General Boulanger is charged 
with intrigue, falsehood and conspiracy. It is said that he 
tried to inform Prince Bismarck that he merely desired to 
be appointed Consul of France for life. [t was a modest 


desire, surely. Whether the charges of the Procureur- 
General shall be proven or not. remains tobe seen. General 
Boulanger is poiitically so dead that it does not make 
much cifference whether the charges are proved or not. 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 





58. There are two sides to the license system. Con- 
sidered on one side only, it is permissive; that is, the 
State does permit certain men to open saloons for the sale 
of intoxicating drinks, Considered on the other side, it 
is prohibitive ; that is, the State prohibits the majority 
of men from engaging in this business. Remembering 
that the State is not an individual, but an aggregation 
of individuals, and that it can only accomplish by civil 
methods what its constituents are willing to decree, it is 
clear that the State cannot be blamed fur permissive 
legislation where the people do not demand and decree 
prohibitive legislation. Would the State be doing a 
wiser and better thing to abolish its license laws and 
allow the liquor business to rest upon the same basis as 
other lines of business? We cannot agree to that. 

54. We cannot help emphasizing—when the question 
is between license laws and no laws, between restricted 
rum and free rum—the prohibitive element im license 
laws. The Courts have frequently referred to this ele- 
ment, and held that license laws are intended to be re- 
strictive. License laws come in to restrict that which is 
a right at common law. The New Jersey Court of Ap- 
peals, in its decision of August, 1888, sustaining the 
constitutionality of the Local Option High License law, 
held that license laws are really prohibitive; they oper- 
ate to prohibit a large number of persons from entering 
into the liquor business. And the Indiana Supreme 
Court, in a decision rendered in July, 1889, held that 
license is not in the nature of a contract between the 
State and the saloon-keeper, but is merely permissive. 
If a state cannot have entire prohibition it is certainly 
better that it should retain its license system, with its 
prohibitive element, however unsatisfactory it may be, 
than to abolish it and have no restriction whatever. 





Editorial Wotes. 


PAUL gave very wise counsel to the Galatian Christians, 
when he said to them: 

“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 

spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of meekness, consider- 
ing thyself, lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one another's 
burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” (Gal. vi, 1, 2.) 
The case here supposed is evidently that of a Christian 
brother who has stepped aside from the line of proper con- 
duct, and become guilty of what the apostle calls “a 
fault,” and whose action is known to others. This mis- 
step is described in gentle, not severe language. -The 
offender, in an unguarded moment, or under the pressure 
of sudden and unanticipated temptation, has done some- 
thing which he ougbt not to have done. He has been 
‘*‘overtaken in a fault.”’ Sin has come upon him before he 
was aware of its approach, and taken him, as it were, by 
surprise. Before bis eyes were really open to his own dan- 
ger he has committed the “‘fault.’”” Heis not a deliberate 
and wanton sinner, who rolls sin as a sweet morsel under 
his tongue, but rather an erring man, perhaps a real Chris- 
tian guilty of afault. His sin may be what has sometimes 
been termed ‘‘the sin of precipitancy ” Such faults not 
infrequently mark and mar the record of those who pro- 
fess to be the followers of Christ. How shall these cases 
be treated? The first answer is that the brother thus 
“‘overtaken in a fault’? should be “1estored” by those 
who “are spiritual,” which means that he is to be set 
right and recovered from the fault, just as a skillful sur- 
geon would treat a dislocated joint. Discipline, in the 
formal sense, is not to be hurled at him in the first in- 
stance. All due efforts are to be made for his recovery. 
The next answer is that this work of restoration should be 
pursued “‘in the spirit of meekness’’; and this means that 
it should be done with gentleness, kindness, tenderness 
and affectionate forbearance, as opposed to harshness, se- 
verity and undue haste in proceeding to actual discipline. 
All admonitions and rebukes are to be addressed to him in 
this spirit, not only as due to him, but as in accordance 
with ‘‘the law of Christ.’’ This is the treatment best 
adapted to restore the erring brother to the path of recti- 
tude. The third answer is that those who engage in this 
work of restoration should have a lively sense of their own 
liability to be tempted and led astray. Such a sense will 
be helpful to the meekness and forbearance of those who 
are trying to make themselves helpful to cthers. They 
will act the more wisely in t.eir treatment of others, and 
be the more likeiy to treat them as they would wish to be 
treated themselves in similar circumstances, if they will 
duly remember their own liabilities and intirmities. There 
are a great mapy occasions in the history of Christian life 
and Christian churches for the application of the advice 
which Paul gave to the Galatians. The advice embodies 
not only the soundest common-sense, but also the spirit 
and principles of the Gospel. In bearing “one another’s 
burdens” we always “ fulfill the law of Christ.’’ 





FATHER HARRINGTON, Catholic priest in Biddeford, Me., 
ejected a man from church who refused to pay an en- 
trance-fee when seeking to attend muss. The man sought 
redress from a secular court, and the judge ruled that the 
priest had a legal right to refuse him admittance if he 
would not pay the required fee. Of course it is disgraceful 
that such an occurrence could have taken place; but such 
offeuses, tho not uncommon in Catholic churches, are, nev- 
ertheless, stoutly condemned, and priests thus offending 
are guilty of disobedience to the laws of the Church in this 
country. We translate from the ‘Acta et Decreta” of the 
last Baltimore Plenary Council, approved by the Pope: 


$288. The practice, wherever it may exist, of demanding 





money at the entrance of thechurch on Sundays and feast days, 
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before admission to holy sacrifice of the mass, ought long ago to 
have been abolished: for Pope Pius [X. condemned it, and de- 
clared that it should be utterly removed. Our predecessors also 
[of the second Baltimore Council]. obedient to his judgment, or- 
dered that an absolute end should be put to this evil custom. 
Another section visits bitter condemnation on those priests 
who, during the service of the mass, come down from the 
altar and go about among the congregation soliciting alms. 
It is called a “‘turpissimus abusus,” which “ provokes 
the shame and indignation of Catholics and the ridicule 
and contempt of non-Catholics.”” That is true, an¢ justly 
true; and the abuse of which the Biddeford priest is guilty 
may be excused by the courts, but should be punished by 
his bishop. 

INASMUCH as we publisbed last week an account of an ed- 
itorial in The Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, assailing 
the administration of the Archdiocese, it is necessary that 
we should publish the conclusion of the matter. Arch- 
bishop Elder wrote a letter under date of July 27th, to the 
publisher, Owen Smith, calling attention to the article, 
reminding him that the Pienary Council of Baltimore had 
forbidden clergy or laity to assail in the press any ecclesi- 
astical dignities. He therefore directed the publisher in his 
next issue to publish 

“A declaration of your regret for each of the three articles’ 
mentioned above; your retraction of all injurious assertions con- 
tained in them; and your express promise that hereafter you 
will not a.low anything to appearin the paper which may con- 
travene either the admonitions of the Sacred Pontiff or the 
prohibition of the Council of Baltimore.” 

He added:” 

“It will be necessary to let me see the declaration and prom- 
ise before it is published, that I may be satisfied of its suffi- 
ciency. 

“In case you should not think proper to comply with this re- 
quirement it will become my duty to take what other measures 
may be needed to abate the scandal.” 


This imperative order Mr. Owen Smith attempted to dodge 
by replying that the subject was one he did not feel com- 
petent to speak on, and that he was under the care of a 
physician, and that the columns of the paper were open to 
his Grace to say what he pleased over hissignature. He 
also asked the Archbishop to remember that the paper was 
the only means of support of himself and family. This did 
not at all satisfy his Grace, who replied the same day that 
“a bodily ailment need not hinder a well-disposed man 
from making honorable amends,” and he added: 


“You can spare yourself the labor of writing by simply pub- 
lishing IN FULL MY LETTER of the 27th inst. in the editorial col- 
umns; and following it immediately by these or equivalent 
words: 

“*As publisher of The Catholic Telegraph, I hereby comply 
with the requirements of the above letter. I regret the appear- 
ance of the articles referred to. I retract (or, if you choose, dis- 
avow) all the injurious assertions and inferences contained in 
them; and I make the required promise, which I will keep loy- 
ally and honorably as long as I am connected with the paper. 
Sign your name.” 

The Archbishop further instructs the poor publisher ona 
matter of etiquet: 

“In offering me the use of your columns, you forget our re- 
spective positions. I am not arguing a case as litigant; lam giv- 
ing judgmentas Bishop. Whether any of thethingssaia in these 
articles are true or false, the publishing of them is an act which the 
Council of Baltimore prohibits as disturbing the peace, hostile to 
ecclesiastical authority, and productive of grievous scandal. As 
Bishop of the diocese, then, my duty requires me to adhere to my 
demand that a sufficient reparation—of which I am to judge—be 
made in the first issue of the paper, August Ist.” 

It was made. The publisber prfnted the whole correspond- 
ence, and followed it by his signature to the retraction dic- 
tated by the Archbishop, prefacing it with these words: 

“I cheerfully subscribe my name to the following disavowal, 
so kindly dictated by his Grace.” 

Such cheerfulness is beautiful. The ‘‘ scandal’ now is in 
the undisguised dictatorial tyranny of the Archbishop. 


In the Utah election just held eight anti-Mormons are 
chosen to the Leyislature, two of them to the Council and 
six to the House, while Salt Lake City has gone Gentile 
by a majority of forty ove. Such is the exhilarating news 
transmitted from the Great Basin. This result is much 
better than the most sanguine dared to expect. Two years 
ago the first Gentile law makers took their seats, and they 
numbered but three—a helpless mivority; but the eight of 
the next session will make their presence heard and felt. 
Nor will the full significance of the result appear until the 
capital city holds a municipal election in February next, 
when it is almost certain that the priesthood will be 
snowed under by a majority of two or three hundred, and 
so the entire city government be revolutionized, as was 
that of Ogden last spring. Verily, the morning seems to 
dawn behind the mountains. 


THE symposium which we published last week, giving 
the views of representative men as to where the World’s 
Fair of 1892 should be held and whether it should be under 
Government control,has attracted wide attention outside of 
New York City: but so far as we have seen, not a single 
New York City paper bas quoted a line from any Governor, 
Senator or other distinguished contributor, or referred io 
any way to the views they expressed. How is this to be ac- 
counted for? We fear that the views as a whole were so 
hostile to the wishes of the papers that they did not care 
or, perhaps, did not dare to notice them. This is not the 
way to commend ourselves to the people of the country in 
urging the advantages to be derived irom the selection of 
New York City as the site of the Exposition. The Exposi- 
tion calls for the interest and eathusiasm of the entire 
nation, and this interest and enthusiasm must be united. 
We earnestly hope to see it united on New York, but it 
cannot be united if we ignore the opinions and wishes of 
other citizens and cities, and merely poke fun at them for 
attempting to do what we desire to do ourselves, namely, 





commemorate the discovery of America. Such a spirit on 


the part of New Yorkers will not tend to conciliate Con- 
gress toward us, and it is of the utmostio portance that 
Congress should indorse the movement 4s undertaken by 
the citizens of New York. Of course the Exposition cannot 
be beld in more than one place, but if Congress names New 
York there 1s no reason why Chicago or any other city 
should cease to show its enthusiasm over the Celebration. 
We hope that Chicago will endeavor to make its state ex- 
hibit the finest in the entire Exposition, and spend its mil- 
lions to secure this. In order to make the World’s Fair 
what it should be, we want the co-operation of every city 
and every state in the Union. New York is the place for 
the World’s Fair, but let us have it by fair means. 





THE Herald, of this city, says: 

“Congress will have nothing to do with the selection of a site 

for America’s International Exposition. The site is already se- 
lected. The World’s Fair will be held in New York.” 
We trust the World’s Fair will be held in New York, and 
we think it ought to be; but it is nonsense to say that Con- 
gress will have nothing to do with the selection of the site. 
The Exposition will be a failure unless foreign Govern- 
ments accept an invitation to take part; and they will ac- 
cept no invitation that does not come trom the National 
Government. That is a cold fact: that must be taken into 
consideration. Congress must sanction that invitation and 
stand behind the enterprise morally or materially. When 
the Committees from the competing cities—New York. 
Chicago and Washington—ask Congress to give its sanction 
to their several plans, Congress must select one of the three; 
and in selecting one it selects the site. That will be final, 
and nothing else will be more than provisional and tenta- 
tive. Any proposition which leaves Congress out of view 
wil! be as futile as it is bumptious and blustering. Ten 
nillion dollars or twenty million will produce nothing but 
a bigger failure, without the support of Congress. Never- 
theless, the preparations must be made as rapidly and com- 
pletely as possible up to the time that Congress takes up 
the matter, in the assurance that Congress will give its 
sanction. We are glad to see that Mayor Grant has ap- 
pointed an excellent Com nittee of Ooe Hundred, including 
some of the ablest representative business men of the differ- 
ent trades and professions; and we trust they will proceed 
as rapidly as possible to draw up a plan for the permanent 
organization of the enterprise. This is the first thing to 
be done, and when done the other Committees will know 
what to do. 


WE have received several additional answers to our re- 
quest for the views of leading men as to the approachiog 
Columbus Quadri-centennial. The Hon. S. 8. Cox, Mem- 
ber of Congress from New York, writes from St. Paul, 
Minn.: 


lam for New York City; not because | am its Congressman, 
but because it is a Kosmos of itself, and Columbus would have 
preferred it. 


The Hon. Henry C. McCormick, Member of Congress from 
Pennsylvania, writes from Williamsport, Penn.: 


I think the coming World’s Exposition should not be under 
the control of the Government. It should be a celebration 
eclipsing everything heretofore known in any country on the 
globe. To insure this result, it should be held in the city of 
New York. 

The Hon. Thomas J. Henderson, Member of Congress from 
Illinois, writes: 


I have not given much thought to the question of whether 
the Celebration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Dis- 
covery of America, if one is held, should be unser the control of 
the Government or not. I hardly think it should be, especially 
if such Celebration is accompanied by a World’s Exposition. At 
present Iam of the opinion that the Government should give 
such material aid as to insure its success; and if the Celebration 
is not held in Washington, the National Capital, it should be, in 
my opinion, heldin Chicags. 


The Hon. B. McCutcheon, Member of Congress from Mich- 
igan, writes trom Manistee, Mich.: 


I think that there are only two places to be considered 
seriou:ly: First, New York; second, Chicago. 

Considered with reference to tle access of the comparatively 
few foreigners that would come, New York would be the best 
place. Itbas great capacity for receiving and caring for the 
hundreds of thousands who would flock to the Exposition. It is 
the center ef ourcommerce. But it is not the typical American 
city. Itis quite to one edge of the body of population. The 
typical American city is Chicago, with its million people. It is 
almost in the center of our population. It is one ot the greatest 
railroad centers in the world: the outlet of the greatest agri- 
cultural basin in the world; great in commerce, in manufac- 
tures, in the industrial arts. Somewhere within the limits of 
that great city, on the shores of its magnificent fresh-water 
sea, should be the seat ot the Exposition. Transportation will 
be made so cheap over the great trunk lines that few foreigners 
will be deterred from attending; and then, think what a lesson 
it would be for them to traverse the country from the Atlantic 
to the lakes! I think beyond doubt that Chicago should be the 
place. 


The Hon. D. B. Henderson, Member of Congress from Iowa, 
writes: ° 

I am strongly of the opinion that Chicago will best accom- 
modate the people of the couatry. It has every railroad facility, 
the most desirable hotel accommodations, and active, generous, 
progressive people, who will leave nothing undone to make the 
Celebration a success in every way; and its central location, it 
seems to me, other things being certainly equal toany other city, 
appeals in its behalf as the proper place for this great event. 

As to the question about the Government’s connection with 
it, lam not prepared to givea fulland explicit answer, being 
conservative on thesubject of the Government putting money 
into these matters. I feel very clear that the control and man- 
agement of it should be outside of Government officers. 

I would be glad if it could be done without calling upon the 
Government for financial aid; but upon this point, at present, [ 
withhold an opinion. The Government may have to help. It 
will, undoubtedly, have to give authority, at least and possibly 
substantial aid in some form. 


The Hon. John Lind, Member of Congress from Minne- 
sota, writes: 





LL 
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Tn my opinion the proposed Celebration an 
be under the control of the United States Covetnee neele 
not prepared to say whether at Washington, New Yi “yn 
elsewhere. — 
The Hon. H. H. Carlton, Member of Congress f 
Georgia, says: —_ 

If the Celebration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of 
Discovery of America was to }e the only or main feature of ~ 
enterprise, then. to make it what it should be, it would be em 
inently proper that it be at the instance and under the ou. 
trol of the General Government, and by all means should be 
held at the Capital city of our country. If the World’s Exposi. 
sition is to be the leading feature or underlying PUrpose of the 
undertaking, then I fail to see how the General Go 
could consistently or constitutionally take control thereof and 
such an Exposition would demand a city of larger accommods. 
tions than Washington. : 
The Hon. Marion Biggs, Member of Congress from Calj 
fornia, writes: 

In answer to your first question, I think we should have 
grand Celebration with its accompanying World’s Ex ® 
I am of the opinion it should be under the control of the Goy. 
ernment but the city that may have the honor of the Celebra. 
tion should make a very liberal donation for the same, as it 
would be of great value to the city. Iam in favor of the Cele. 
bration, whether it is done by the Government or private enter. 
prise. I think it would look better to be done under the @oy. 
ernment. As to your second question I have but little 
I think New York, being the largest city, should be dulpe 
ered. At present I would say let the Celebration take place fn 
New York. 


WE greatly fear that the authorities ia Mississippj 
after all, turn the extradition of the pugilist Sullivan igts 
a practical farce. He has, for the time being, been aq. 
mitted to bail by a Justice of the Peace in the sum of two 
thousand dollars. If he should be tried and convicted, ang 
then be let off witha fine, which cannot exceed a thon. 
sand dollars, aod cannot be less than five hundred dollars, 
the whole proceeding would not amount to much asa 
means of preventing prize-fights. What should be done ig 
to give Sullivan the highest penalty provided by law, which 
is a fine of a thousand dollars and imprisonment for one 
year. This would impress him and all the sporting and 
prize fighting fraternity. It is of the first importance that 
the authorities in Mississippi should play no fast and loose 
game in dealing with this man if they mean to honor 
themselves, to maintain the dignity of the law and the 
good name of the State, and strike an cffec'ive blow at 
prize-fighting. The case is a conspicuous oue, and should 
be treated as it deserves. Sullivan would care Dothing 
about a fine; but one year’s imprisonment would be 
specially disagreeable to him, and for this reason effective 
asa penalty. let him have all that the law prescribes, 

It is reported that some two hundred persons in Wilson 
County, in Tennessee, have banded themselves together 
for tne purpose of driving the Mormon elders and their 
converts out of that country. This, if it means apyas- 
sault upon these elders and their converts, or the use of 
violence in apy way, is simply an unlawful conspiracy; and 
should it be carried into effect, then it would clearly be the 
duty of the civil authorities to bring the offeucers tw jus- 
tice. Mormons have as much right to a peaceable residence 
in Tennessee as any other class of people, and there to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their own consciences 
limited in the exercise of their religious liberty by the laws 
of decency and the demands of pubiic order. If they vio- 
late the laws ot that state, then let them be punished ac- 
cording to law; but let no mob violence or unlawful conspir- 
acy undertake todeal with them. We have no sympathy 
with Mormonism as a religious creed, and have strenu- 
ously insisted, and still insist, that when the creed leads to 
the practice of polygamy, the latter should be punished as 
acrime. Yet the rights of peaceful residence and religious 
liberty should not be denied to Mormons anywhere in this 
country, and cannot be in consistency with the fundament- 
al principles upon which our whole political system rests. 
Let these principles be preserved, no matter who enjoys 
their benefit. 


THE insurrection on the island of Crete is attracting the 
attention of the Powers. Just what the difficulty is in 
Crete the meager dispatches received in this country have 
not stated. We learn from our foreign exchanges, now- 
ever, that the trouble is one of long standing. The popula- 
tion of Crete 1s predominantly Christian. There are only 
40,000 Mussulmans out of a population of some 200,000. 
Twice since Crete was handed back to the Turks, in 1840, 
there have been in-urrections similar to the one now in prog- 
ress. In 1866 tho Cretans nearly secured their independ- 
ence. They had to content themselves however, witha kind 
of home ruie,acknowledging Turkey as their sovereign. The 
same tronble as before has arisen again. The Christian 
population, the far more numerous and far more wealthy 
than the Mussulmans is, nevertheless, deprived of all the 
essentials of authority by the Turkish Government. 
This is the basis of the insurrection. The insut- 
rection places Turkey iu a difficult position. If it 
proceeds to subdue the insurgents by force of arms, 
it will most certainly excite the hostility of Greece 
and possibly of Russia, but if it trusts simply to the Com- 
mission which has recently been appointed, it will have to 
yield to the demands of the insurgents. The island of 
Crete is naturally a Greek island, and it would be to the 
iaterest certainly of the Cretans if the island should come 
under Greek domination. Greece bas gone so far as to issue 
a circular note to the Powers asking that they intervene to 
restore order in Crete, and recommending that 4 Chris- 
tian Governor, with a mixed Christian and Moslem Coun- 
cil elected by the people, shall constitute the Cretan Gov- 
ernment after the present troubles are over. A dispatch 
from Berlin announces that England, Germany, Italy and 
Austria answered the note within forty-eight hours, but it 
neglects to state what their answers were. Another dis- 
patch says that France will take the subject of the note 
into consideration, but that Austria declines to do 80. 
In Constantinople it is intimated by some that Orete 
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js not worth the keeping to Turkey, and that the island 
should be sold to the highest bidder. Perhaps Greece will 
pid cometbing for it. If so,this would be the happiest 
outcowe of the present insurrection. 


_.. The Gatholic Mirror says: 
“Pag INDEPENDENT. the ablest Protestant journal in the coun- 
admits the responsibility of Protestantism for the religious 
starvation of the Negro at the South. It could not consistently 
do ctherwise. as the race in that section has always been under 
the influence of that system. For two centuries the white popu- 
lation of the South has been almost exclusively Protestant. 
There never was any restriction upon religious work among the 
blacks, even in slavery times. Preachers and laymen were at 
liberty to preach and teach what they pl d in resy to 
ity, and were free to carry the ‘open Bible’ into every 
Negro hut in the land if they chose.” 

Yes, we do admit that responsibility. Catholicism has 
never done much for the Negroes and never had much 
chance. But has our Baltimore contemporary sO-soon for- 
gotten what were the laws of its own state that it can imag- 
jne a preacher offering ‘‘the open Bible” to the slaves? 
Yet we sorrowfully confess that for slavery and the igno- 
rance of slavery Protestantism was more guilty than Ca- 

tholicism, because it had more power. 








_...[t is only fair to record that The Voice defends Funk 
& Wagnualls against The National Baptist for publishing 
a book of advice to younz men, in which are included in- 
structions how to drink wine and play cards socially. It 
says they “‘do not believein Brahmism [sic] or Mormonism, 
altho Funk & Wagnalls publish several books relatiog 
facts about those wicked social customs.” We expected 
some such defense. It is supposed to justify such advice as 
this to young men: “ Do not offer a lady wine till she has 
finished her soup”; ‘‘!)o not hesitate to take the last 

_ , . glass of wine in a decanter simply because it is the 
last”; “It is very desirable that a man should be able to 
play those games that are most played in societ y—in this 
country, whist and euchre’’; ‘‘It is understood that when 
one plays with money one does not play for money.” Isall 
this mere statement of historical fact, or is it advice and 
encouragement? 


....The West is more advanced than the East. A Con- 
gregational Church in Nantucket, Mass.. has for five years 
bad as acting pastor a lady, LouisaS. Baker; but she is not 
ordained, and the Year Book puts her name in brackets. 
But The Congregationalist of last week prints the follow- 
ing in its column of ministerial changes, without editorial 
note or comment: 


“ MORELAND, Miss Mary L.,o. p.Wvanet, II1., July 19th. Ser- 
mon by Rev. U. O. Smith; other parts by Rev. Messrs. E. A. 
Paddock, R. L. McCord, D. N. Hartley and J. W. Fox.” 

The letters ‘‘o. p.”’ mean ordained pastor. Miss More- 

land’s name will, then, appear in the next Year Book as 

that of the first woman who is recognized, without brack- 
ets, as the regular pastor of a Congregational Church. 

Hartford Seminary may graduate many successors. 


....Dr. Henry M. Field, editor of The Evangelist, quite 
resents the insinuation of a writer that his visits to the 
South and the courtesies he has received there bave 
warped his judgment on Southern matters. What is good 
in the South Dr. Field has been quick to see, as every man 
ought to be, and there is a great deal of progress to be 
noted; but we do not at all fear that the charge will ever 
be justly brought against bim that was brought by the 
Abolitionists against the Rev. Dr. ‘‘ South Side’”’ Adams, of 
Boston, and which was, in those days, formulated in the 
following extraordinary lines: 

“Good Nehemiah 
Went to Georgia; 
And when he came back 
Lo, black was white and white was black.” 


....-Aclergyman of long experience, aud who has vot been 
in the habit of playing the Cassandra, writes from the 
State of Maine as follows, concerning what he calls aa im- 
pending crisis on-the color-line question in Georgia: 

“In the impending crisis on the color-line question, 1 wish to 
put myself on record as to history, prophecy and opinion: 

“. History.—_The Episcopalians surrendered basely; the Pres- 
oyterians conquered gr ndly. 

“2. Prophecy.—The Congregationalists will dodge. 

“3. Opinion.—The last is the meanest.” 

We insert the note, but we do not believe that the Congre- 
gationalists will ‘‘ dodge.’’ That is not their style. 


....Mr, Herbert Welsh’s proposal that every pastor in 
the country, on Thanksgiving Day, should preach a sermon 
on the meaning and value of the Civil Service Reform, is 
one that we hope will meet with a very full acceptance. 
Morality here touches politics very close; and we suggest 
that ministers, in preparation for Thanksgiving Day, col- 
lect and digest all possible information on this most im- 
portant reform, and one which will not be advanced unless 
the moral sense of the public keeps up an incessant con- 
flict with the selfishness of practical politics. 


--.. Speaking of the difficulties about union between the 
white and the colored Congregs tiovalists of Georgia, The 
Congregationalist remarks tbat “slavery left the colored 
People ignorant, degraded, dependent.’’ And it left the 
poor whites scarcely less ignorant and degraded. Slavery 
cursed both races. But we will warrant that the ministers 
of the colored Association would easily stand a competi- 
tive examination in reading, writing and spelling with the 
ministers of the white Conference. 


-.+-Bismarck is reported as saying that the way for the 
nations of Europe to preserve peace with one another is to 
thoroughly prepared at all times for war. There may 
Some sense in this maxim when we reason from the self- 
ishness of nati ons; but, e:hically considered, it is a very 
queer maxim, and an enormously expensive one to the peo- 
Ple: The better way would be to cultivate the principles 
of Peace, and thus supersede the necessity for such huge 


r never-ending conflict between the home and the saloon, with 


----Here is an astounding sentiment sent out by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union for publication in 
the press: 

“Local option means the continuance of the saloon and a 


the law of the state in favor of continuing the saloon.” 


It must be an oversight as well as a blunder which sends 
this sentiment broadcast. 


....-The President has made a decidedly good appoint- 
ment in selecting Professor William T. Harris, of Concord, 
Mass., as Commissioner of Education. Mr. Harrisis a ripe 
scholar and a vigorous thinker, and withal has shown that 
he possesses tact and skill in the practical management of 
affairs. He was strongly recommended to the President 
for the positon. : 


....If Russia is not suppressing the Lutheran Church, it 
is certainly not any more tolerant of the Jews. The rejec- 
tion of Baron Hirsch’s proposed gift of twenty million dol- 
lars for the industrial and agricultural education ‘of Jews 
betrays, as The Jewish Messenger well says, the animus of 
the Government. : 


....[t is said that the German Emperor has made Victo- 
ria, his royal grandmother, commander-in-chief of a regi- 
ment of German dragoons. This will perhaps atone for his 
sarcasm about petticoat government, uttered in Berlin, by 
which English nerves were at the time not a little dis- 
turbed. 


.... The Ciucivnati saloon-keepers, having tried the ex- 
periment of defying the law and found that the law is too 
strong for them, have concluded to take the back track 
and shut up their saloons on the Sabbath-day. Their 
“sober second thoughts” are better than their foolish first 
thoughts. 


...-The President of the United States has an annual 
salary of $50,000, out of which he supports his own chil- 
dren and his grand children if they need his help. The 
royal family of Great Britian costs the people each year 
about $3,500,000. Phere is some difference between these two 
sums. 


...- [tis pretty clear that the wine business of California 
bas been so greatly overdone that many vineyards are likely 
to bedug up. The fact is that our people have no great taste 
for wine, and the attempt to make it a national drink is 
not a success, notwithstanding the labors of Kate Field. 


....The electricians that recently held a convention at 
Niagara Falls want the legislature of this state to repeal 
the law for the infliction of capital punishment by elec- 


tricity. We trust that they will not be accommodated, 
certainly not until the law has been practically tested. 


.... The barbers of Auburn, in this state, have determined 
tot to shave any man who happens to be born with a col- 
ored skin; and on this ground not one of them would shave 
the Rev.j. Francis Robinson, who is a colored clergyman 
of high standing. Shame on the barbers of Auburn! 


....The destruction of Johnstown by a flood, and of the 
cities of Seattle and Spokane Falls by fire, makes a huge 
sweeping away of propertv in a comparatively short time. 
The loss is between $40,000,000 aud $50,000,000, Insurance 
companies are certainly in back luck this year. 


... The Interior, the leading Presbyterian paper of the 
West, replies vigorously to Professor Warfield’s last article 
in THE INDEPENDENT against revising the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith. The Presbyterian newspapers gener- 
ally seem to favor revision. 


.... We must defend John Boyle O’Reilly’s Plymouth 
poem against a historical criticism of The Freeman's 
Journal, Mr O'Reilly was singiog the praises of the Piym- 
outh Pilgrims and not of the Boston Puritans. 


.... The doctrine of a personal God who sits in the Heav- 
ens and yet rules on earth, who loves righteousness and 
bestows his favors upon the obedient, and who hates sin 
and punishes sinners, is the one great thought that is in- 
scribed upon the history of the Jewish peonle as given in 
the Scriptures of the Oid Testameut. This thought is acted 
out and developed ip that history by a continuous series 
of object lessons. 

... The incomprebensibleness of God is due to his great- 
ness aud the limitation of our faculties, and 1s a part of the 
reason for worshiping him. If we could fully comprebend 
bim we should be equal to him, and this equality would 
lift us above the idea of worship. We worship the God 
whom we cannot fully comprehend. It is enough for the pur- 
pose of worship. to apprehend the existence of God, with- 
out comprehending him. 


....Dr. Meyer, in his comment on Paul’s words, * that 
every one may receive the things done in his body,’ forci- 
bly says: 

** Moral actions are, according to the idea of adequate requital, 

conceived as something deposited, which at the last juagment is 
carried away, received and taken with us, namely, in the equiva- 
lent reward and punishment.” 
We receive the appointed results of the actions, and in this 
sense receive “the things done in” the “ body.” The 
thought is one of am izing solemnity, and ought to impress 
every mind duriog tne period of action. 


....A devout Christian, who had long been training for 
Heaven, said on his death-bed: 

“ Christ in the divinity of his nature, Christ in the perfection 
of his atonement, Christin the prevalence of his intercession, 
Christ in the love of his heart and in the power of his arm, is the 
rock on which I rest; and now, Death, do your worst.” 

One who thus rests on Christ bas no occasion to fear any- 
thing that belongs to death. Death can do him no harm, 
but will be to him a great blessing. 


....Reader, do you know Christ? Are you familiar with 
him? Do you often think of him and often speak to him ? 
Do you hear bim speak to you? Have: you so studied the 
Bible that you can tell the story of his life? How many of 
bis sayings do you carry with you ia memory? In a word, 
what, as to your thougnts and feelings, is the relation be- 
tween you and Christ? Please to take up each of these 


Leligions Intelligence. 


THE CHURCHES AND PULPIT OF BERLIN. 
BY THE REV. D. SCHEEY SCHAFF. 








THE strategic importance of Berlin as a religious cen- 
ter has increased with its increase of importance as a 
seat of intellectual culture and art, and as the center of 
German political life. The city has come to be for Ger- 
many what L -ndon is for England and the other great 
capitals are for the various countries of Europe. Political 
power is being more and more concentrated here as a 
result of the confirmed conviction throughout the nation 
of the necessity of German unity and by the policy of the 
great chancellor, which is centripetal. It is interesting 
to know whether its religious influence and activity are 
commensurate with its opportunities as the capital city 
of the chief Protestant nation on the Continent and its 
weight as a center of political power in Germany and 
among the nations of the earth. 

Figures recently published have represented the relig- 
ious destitution of Berlin as appalling. The facts do not 
warrant any such representation. Whatever figures may 
be adduced. it must be remembered that the number of 
church buildings, the forms which Christian worship as- 
sumes, and even the size of Sabbath congregations are 
not the only signs of religious health and power, nor are 
they always reliable signs. It is unfair to make the ex- 
pression of the religious spirit in one land the criterion 
of the prevalence of. religious conviction and activity in 
another. In doing so, many allow themselves to be 
greatly deceived about the true religious state of Ger- 
many. The Germans as a whole are a reverential peo- 
ple. and the Protestant population holds on, through 
Luther, with firm hold to the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel. Where our ideals of Church activity are not 
realized and our ideas of Sabbath observance are 
shocked, the atmosphere of the home and of society may 
be and often is pure and healthy. The national temper 
is different, Tne relation of Church and State is a differ- 
ent one from ours. All these considerations must be 
taken into account in any fair presentation of the 
condition of the Church in Germany to-day. 

The German capital, the third center of population in 
Europe. is provided with 37 church buildings belonging 
to the Established Church and 138 pastors. To the con- 
gregations which these represent must be added the 4 
free congregations of the national confessions, 3 Metho- 
dist, 2 Baptist congregations aud 2 English-speaking 
congregations. There are not more than 50 Protestant 
congregations in the city. Catholic services are held in 
7 places. The sittings in all the State churches amount 
to 48,148. If on any given Sabbath all the servant-girls 
of the city were to attend the morning service, 20,000 
would fail to find seats, Their number is 68.472, One 
hundred years ago the city was abundantly supplied 
with church accommodations. The present deficiency 
is not sufficiently explained by the rapid growth of the 
population. Tne subordination of the Church to the 
State is largely the explanation. Under this system, on 
the one hand, the ministry and people, thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with the idea that the support of the Church 
will be cared for by State provisions, have until recently 
not felt the necessity of individual effort. There has 
been no healthful competition of denominations to 
arouse and stimulate. On the other hand, the State has 
not been free, or where free, through the religious indif- 
ference of municipal authorities provision has not been 
made for the Church commensurate with the growth of 
the population. The strong sentiment against the union 
of Church and State and its adoption by a political 
party, the great demands upon the treasury for military 
purposes and internal improvements, have interrupted 
the action of the State. 

In the newer portions of the city the parishes are inor- 
dinately large. The parish of the Church of the Holy 
Cross numbers 90,000 souls, of St. Simon’s 50,000, of 
Zion's 115,000, of St. Mark’s 120,000. On the other hand, 
some of the parishes have been, as in many great mod- 
ern cities, depleted by the encroachinents of commerce. 
St. Peter’s parish, with three pastors, includes only 3,000 
souls. Altho Zion’s Church bas three pastors, the Holy 
Cross two and St. Mark’s four, the inadequacy of the 
clerical force in a Protestant city is almost as phenome- 
nal as the deficiency of church accommodations, 
Something is being done to remedy this state of affairs, 
Only one new church edifice was erected between the 
years.1880-1835, the Dankes Kirche, the population be- 
ing increased, however, by 161.863 people. One new 
church edifice is being constructed, the Gedédchtniss 
Kirche, It is teing erected as a memorial to the late 
Emperor Wilhelm under the direction of Court preacher 
Stoecker, with funds collected by societies of young 
ladies. Work ontwo other churches is to be begun soon. 
The project of a new cathedral, which lay so near to the 
heart of Emperor Friedrich, will be carried out. The 
original idea, it is said, willbe retained, but the details 
of the plan, as just completed by Professor Raschdorff, 
are new. The proposed cost is 22,000,000 marks ($5,400,- 
000). The seating capacity will be 2,500. The clergy 
and a large and influential body of laymen not only ap- 
preciate the crying need of more churdhes, but are de- 
termined that the need shall be supplied, if not by State 








Preparations to fight. 


questions, and call mpoe yourself-knowledye for an answer 
according to the truth. 


aid, then by individual gift and effort. 
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The churches of Berlin are full where the preachers 
are known to be evangelical. I speak now of the Sab- 
bath morning services. Sor eof the churches, such as the 
Dreifaltigkeits (Trinity), St, Matthew’s and the Cathe- 
dral are thronged, people crowding the aisles up to the 
chancel, The churches where preachers of known libor- 
al views occupy the pulpit are less sought after, altho 
their location makes them as accessible as the other 
churches. Schmeidler and Kirmss are the most popu- 
lar men of this tendency. On the fine morning that I 
attended the services in the beautiful Jerusalem Church 
the former had before him an audience not filling one- 
third of the pews. The church seats 1,400. Very few 
of the sittings are rented. The gentleman who accom- 
panied me, and is connected with the church, it is fair 
to say, represented the attendance as unusually small. 
When I listened at the morning service to Mr. Kirmss, 
three-fourths of the seats were occupied on the floor, 
the galleries were empty. The evening services in win- 
ter are poorly attended, except where the preacher has 
peculiar gifts to attract. The Cathedral I found full 
when Mr. Stoecker preached, the Dreifaltigkeits Kirche 
two-thirds full, St. Peter’s with an audience of 100, the 
Neue Kirche (where Kirmss preaches) with one-fifth of 
its seats occupied. The congregations show a larger pro- 
portion of women than with us. One of the notewor- 
thy things iu the services is the utter absence of children, 
and very few young men attend under twenty-five. Sit- 
tings are rented in all the churches where renters offer 
themselves. The prices seem ridiculously small: four 
marks ($1) a year in the Neue Kirche, fivé marks ($1.25) in 
the Drevfaltigkeits on the floor, and three marks in the 
galleries. Considerable complaint, so an officer of the 
church informed me, was made at the change from the 
original price, three marks, in the latter church for floor 
seats to the present price; but, as he truthfully said, 
prices have gone up in Berlin and the times are changed. 

Until recently the ministrations on the Sabbath and 
the administration of the churches have not been 
adapted to awaken the interest of men in the Church 
and to foster regular habits of church attendance. A 
layman’s relation to the Church has been simply that of 
a listener and recipient, not that of a factor essential to 
its best being and usefulness. A change is taking place 
slowly, but it is still the exception to hear from the Ger- 
man pulpit exhortations to activity such as the sermons 
of the American pulpit abound in. Personal piety is 
insisted upon, but Christian usefulness in the Church se- 
cures little attention as a pulpit theme. The marriages 
and deaths of the week are each Sabbath still read from 
the pulpit. It is refreshing, tho a rare experience, to 
hear a notice of a missionary tea or anniversary. It is 
to the past neglect of the German pulpit tocall the peo- 
pie to Christian activity—the result, to a large degree, of 
the cramping influence of State control in Church mat- 
ters—that the lay inactivity in the churches and the in- 
difference of men to the public services of the Church 
are in great part due. 

The traditional German sermon is stately and some- 
what stiff. A classical treatment is rigidly pursued. 
There is little or no reference to the topics of the day. 
The pulpit seldom draws upon Nature for illustration or 
history forincidents as an acknowledged means of at- 
tracting and holding the attention. The treatment of the 
German pulpit would not interest the busy life of New 
York. Such astatement is not necessarily a deprecia- 
tion of the Berlin pulpit. Its avowed aim is a different 
one, being confined to an effort to edify the spiritual 
man, and that as tho he were untroubled by doubts and 
unread in modern science and theorizing. It meets a 
differently trained audience. The preacher does not 
recognize two classes among his auditors, and has no 
words for the unbelieving. This is the rule. There are 
exceptions to it. New elements will have to be intro- 
duced into the German sermon if the great mass of non- 
church-going wen, friends of the Church and unfriend- 
ly to it, is to be reached. 

The leading preacher of Berlin, as probably of Ger- 
many, is Dr. Kégel, the chief Court preacher. If he 
were to be compared with any American preacher, it 
would be with Dr. John Hall. With an imposing presence 
he combines a clear and impressive voice. To lucidity 
of treatment he adds tenderness and elcquence; to a 
knowledge of human nature sanctified common-sense. 
No one can be in his study or listen to his preaching 
without feeling the Christian fervor of the man. He is 
strictly evangelical, and in sympathy with the forward 
movement of the aggressive spirit inthe Church. The 
Rev. Mr. Stoecker, one of the Court preachers, is one of 
the most active and versatile men in the pulpit. His 
name is associated with the campaign against the Jews, 
and his positive and bold position on all questions makes 
him many enemies, The Emperor, as it is said, to avoid 
giving offense to the Jews, does not attend the Cathe- 
dral when he preaches. He is a member of the Reichstag 
as well as a preacher. Whenever he speaks church 
or hall are full. He is active in pushing city mission 
work and thoroughly evangelical. He is a man of 
medium size, heavily built, but quick in his actions, 
One of the most influential preachers of Berlin is Dr. 
Braun, of St. Matthew's Church. Small of stature, and 
without impressiveness of voice or attractiveness of 
manner, he always preaches to crowded houses solem- 
nized by his mellow and moving presentation of the pure 





Gospel. Dr. Dryander is by ten years younger than Dr. 
Braun, and has not reached fifty-five perhaps. He oc- 
cupies Schleiermacher’s pulpit (1809-34) in the Dreifal- 
tigkeits Kirche. Without the philosophical and theolog- 
ical acumen and attuinments of his great predecessor, 
he is a clear, forcible and sound preacher. He combines 
with pulpit power administrative ability, and under- 
stands, as we would say, how to put his officers to work. 
His church is in the heart of the city, and perhaps of 
all the preachers of Berlin, he preaches acceptably to 
more people than any other. The Emperor enjoys 
going to bear him, and has just had a special entrance 
and a portion of the first gallery arranged for his use. 

The increase of evangelical conviction during the last 
two decades in the pulpit and governing boards of the 
churches of Berlin has been constant and marked. The 
affairs of the churches are managed by a body of elders 
and curators (or trustees), called presbyteries, elected by 
the communicants. It is said that fifteen years ago only 
three of the presbyteries bad a majority of evangelical or 
orthodox men, now nineteen out of thirty-three. The 
churches are either under the patronage of the State or 
the city, and when a position becomes vacant the candi- 
dates for the pulpit are nominated by the civil authority, 
The presbytery then sits in judgment and rejects or 
accepts. Asthere is no assurance that the civil magis- 
trate will not be of liberal and rationalistic views and 
nominate men holding the same views, it is a matter of 
primeimportance that the presbyteries should be com- 
posed of men of evangelical faith. Great progress has 
been made in the last few years in securing this result. 
But it is a crying evil and matter of frequent occurrence 
that the elections are controlled by voters who never go 
toehurch, and cast their votes to defeat the prevalence 
of evangelical preaching. The only safe remedy for this 
evil is a radical change of the qualification of voters. 

It is held by some of the more influential and set ag- 
gressive men that the rite of confirmation shall no longer 
constitute a voter, but a public acknowledgment of faith 
in Christ at the age of twenty-four or later. Tomy ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What would become of the rite of confirmation, 
which is performed in the fourteenth year of the recep- 
ient, if this were to carry?” the Rev. Mr. Stoecker replied: 
‘Tt will still be retained as the concluding act of a 
process of religious instruction.” Some such change 
will be pushed in the near future, The tendency is 
toward a sound faith as the condition of participation in 
the affairs of the Church and preaching from the pulpit. 
One of the leading pastors thus expressed to me his 
judgment of the issue: ‘‘ The evangelical party is sure to 
win in the conflict with the liberal Church party in Ber- 
lin.” 

No movement of any strength looking toward a sepa- 
ration of Church and State is perceptible in Germany or 
Berlin within Church circles. The Rev. Mr. Stoecker, 
perhaps the most progressive man in the Berlin pulpit, a 
man of avery practical turn of mind, said to me: ‘‘ We 
don’t want a free Church, but a people’s Church (Volks- 
Kirche). No one wants a free Church.” Whatever 
views leading men in the pulpit and professorial chairs 
may bold about the theory of the union of Church and 
State, its abolition is not, under existing circumstances, 
deemed practicable or desirable. A larger control in 
ecclesiastical matters, however, is asked for by the lead- 
ing evangelical pastors of Berlin for the courts of the 
Church, of which the Oberconsistorium is the highest. 
The conflict of opinion between this body and the Cul- 
tus-Minister, last summer, over the appointment of Pro- 
fessur Harnack to the chair of Church History in the 
University, proved how the judgment of the distinctly 
Church court may be set at nought. The Oberconsis- 
torium was twice heard by the Emperor, but its judg- 
ment was disregarded, and Professor Harnack appointed. 
The liberal party in the pulpit, and perhaps all parties in 
University circles, regard the demands of the Oberconsis- 
torium as presumptuous. But, to give the opinion of one 
who occupies the highest position in the pulpit in the 
land, ** the conflict between the two authorities will wax 
warmer until the power will be accorded to the Church 
court which it now asks for, and perhaps within ten 
years.” 

The relation of the Church to the theological faculty 
at the present time seems to be irreconcilable with the 
interests of the former. There is nocordial co-operation 
or sympathy between them. I refer, of course, to the 
evangelical wing of the Church. Only one of the prom- 
inent professors represents the creed of the Church of 
Prussia. Itis foreign to our notions that the faculty 
which isinstructing the candidates for the ministry should 
teach doctrines subversive in one or more fundamentals 
of the creed of the Church whose servants and pastors 
they are to be. An authority referred to already, Dr. 
Kégel, holds with positiveness the view that this ought 
not to be. The pastor must subscribe to a creed. The 
theological professors in Berlin do not sign a creed. 
Theology is pursued as a science, and each teacher has 
liberty to build up and announce his own system. The 
liberty of teaching of the theological chair is a burning 
question at the present momentin Berlin,and divides the 
clergy into two camps. The majority of the theological 
professors and, perhaps, all of them, insist upon the lib- 
erty of teaching as their great privilege. One of the 
leading members of the faculty said to me: ‘‘ The theo- 
logical professor in Germany is the freest man in the 
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land.” Much can besaid in favor of schools of theology 
in which the instructor shall be at liberty to pursue the. 
ology as a science, whose documents and first principles 
are to be tested anew by every generation of teachers, ag 
if they had not been « xamined before. Such schools 
may greatly subserve the interests of truth, and be of 
signal help to the Church in preventing stagnation of ° 
thought and petrifaction of ceremonies. Buta Christian 
denomination with conscience and a fixed faith in mat- 
ters that are fundamental can hardly allow her schools 
of theology to overturn those foundation stones. So 
long as the Church in Prussia bas a creed to which its 
ministers must subscribe, the evangelical men of Berlin 
in the pulpit have ground for their dissatisfaction—the 
system which admits to the theological chairs of the 
University men whose teaching contradicts in important 
particulars this creed. I may mention some illustra- 
tions. 

Two of the most distinguished and learned men at 
Berlin are regarded as belonging to the Ritsch! schcol of 
theology. Toey are both men of the highest character, 
depend for their own salvation upon Christ, and agree 
that salvation comes to the world only through him, 
But they would, no doubt, deny that anything can be 
known about the nature of Christ, and that it is not 
necessary that we should know anything; itis sufficient 
that we know about his work. It is a question whether 
either holds to the personality of the Holy Spirit. A 
third professor, whose works on the theology and writ- 
ings of the apostolic period have given their authora 
wide reputation for learning and candor, after giving in 
his lecture-room, on a recent occasion, a most excelleat 
and edifying definition of faith and repentance in their 
essence, continued: ‘‘ But, gentlemen, as for the partic- 
ular conception men may hold of Christ, that makes no 
difference, whether he be regarded as having been pre- 
existent or not, whetber as a mere man endowed with 
divine powers, or a being of divine nature,” etc. These 
instances might be multiplied to show the incowpatibil- 
ity of some of the teaching of the chief university of 
Prussia with the creed of its Church. 

Within the one Church of Berlin there has developed 
no more of the unity of the Spirit in the bonds of peace 
than exists between the different denominations in our 
own country. So far as I can observe, there is more of 
cordial co-operation and helpful exchange of Christian 
service between the ministers of the various denomina- 
tions in the United States than there is between the 
ministers of the Established Church in Berlin. It is, 
after all, not whether there be one Church organization 
or several which decides the degree of piety and amount 
of Christian fruitfulness, but the presence and power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE SEVENTH NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 
BY FRED L. NORTON. 








THE “Northfield Summer School”? and the ‘ Northfield 
Bible Conference” are well known throughout America, 
and also draw many persons from Eogland andafew Conti- 
nental Europeans to that delightful Massachusetts town 
every summer. But mavy who hear of them confuse the 
two, or wonder how they differ. The Summer School 
is held during the first two weeks of July, and is for the 
college students especially, altho many outsiders attend 
and are welcomed. The Bible Confuerence comes a month 
later, and 1s for the discussion of general religious topics 
(doctrizal controversies being excluded) interesting to all 
Bible students. The attendancc at the earlier gathering is 


smaller, and composed almost entirely of young men, 


and a large portion of the time is devoted to the study 
and exposition of the Bible. 

The Seventh Bible Conference, which bas been in sessiqn 
during the first twelve days of this month, was unfortu- 
nate in attendance during the first few days, but the latter 
half of the meetings was as largely attended as usual. 
The nature of the topics usually discussed at these meet- 
ings may be gathered trom the following, taken at random 
from the program this year: “Separation,” ‘‘The Epistle 
of Jude,” ‘“‘ Walking by Sight,’ ‘‘The Sermonic Use of 
Natural Objects,” ‘‘ Christ’s Second Coming,” * Christ as 
a Shepherd.” It is not to be inferred from this, however, 
that there was a fixed subject for each day, or even for each 
meeting. There were tworegular sessions every week day, 
at 10 A. M. and 8 P. M., and during the latter part of the 


Conference an afternoon meeting was also held. Speak- . 


ers were announced only a few hours ahead, chose their 
own topics for the most part; and the subjects were often 
determined after the first address, which thus sometimes 
gave the keynote for one session, or even for the whole day. 

This requires skillful handling of questions on short 
notice, and probably few conventions are held where the 
speakers show such a uniformly high grade of ability in 
addressing large audiences without notes. Several of the 
best-known clergymen and evangelists of this country are 
present. Some of the prominent names on the list of 
speakers this year are Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, of Philadel: 
phia; the Rev. A. S. Gumbart, of Brooklyn; Dr. Munhall, 
of London: Dr. Judson, of Brooklyn; the Rev. Chas. F. 
Goss, pastor of Mr. Moody’s Chicago church; Evangelist 
C. H. Yatman, of Newark, N. J., and J. G. Woolley, of 
New York, the temperance advocate. An incident of the 
meetings, illustrating Mr. Moody’s peculiar power over an 
audience, occurred at the close of one of Mr. Woolley’s tem- 
perance talks. The minute the speaker finished Mr. 
Moody was on his feet, and exclaimed: ‘‘{ hope this won’t 
end it. Why can’t this meeting adopt him (Mr. Woolley) 
as a missionary and send him out to save men from drink?’ 
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: to applaud, but Mr. Moody called for 
The andien®* poorer ‘3100 gifts were immediately an- 
sabecritt edges of $25 rained in showers, and, after a 
at gosen old hats had been passed throuch the audience, 
balf } was fieured up at 32.100. Few men have the 
est re rto draw that arount of money out of an 


aaa it h 
a audience inside of half an hour, or use to suc 
ave’ 


ok ng at Moody’s meeting: is always something to 


d this year 1s n0 exception. Messrs. San- 
be remembered, ae ebbins shared the leadership of this es- 
bey, Tom rominenot portion of the program, and Profess- 
sential a ~a4 Mr. Stebbins were assisted by their wives. 
ore afternoons were spent by many who had never 
visited Northfield before in driving and walking through 

surrounding country, justifying Mr. Moody’s semnarts 
that “anybody who hasn’t seen Mt. Hermon (the boys 

301) has lost half hiseducation,’”? But mauy impromptu 
a 3 were devised, and by far the larger portion of the , 

devoted themselves to some religious work. One 

day, the ladies met a native Syrian missionary, who has 
os jaboring among the Egyptians about 400 miles up the 
Nile, and talked for an hour about her work. Another 
‘was denoted to an exegesis of the parable of the Jaborers in 
the vineyard, by Dr. Judson, of Brooklyn. On a third, 

Mr. Moody called on a number of the prominent ministers 

present to “take the stand ”’ and explain how they prepared 
their sermons for the benefit of less experienced members 
oftheirprofession. = 

But the meetings in Stone Hall formed only a small por- 
tion of the total of work done during thetime. Prayer and 

conference meetings were held in many of the halls during 
the late afternoons and early evenivgs, “ prayer circles ” 
were organized, and there was hardly au hour but some 
meeting might be found in progress. Then there was a 

rush, as usual, for Mr. Moody’s Bibles, of which he has a 

large number, to copy the * nuggets ” on the fly-leaves and 
in the backs; and little groups could be tound at any time 
sitting under the trees * comparing notes” and getting 
each other’s experience on practical points. This is by no 
means the least important and valuable part of the Confer- 
ence, and leads us to answer the questions which a good 
many people ask: What is the object of such a conference, 
and what good does it do ? 

Itis really a religious exchange, aud is held at the time 
of year most likely to give the largest possible amount of 
information to those who desire it most. Its object is not 
primarily instruction in the milk, or even the solid meet, 
of the Word of God: that represents more correctly the 

aim of the July Bible School. Neither does it seek to settle 
controverted doctrines or sectarian disputes. Least of all 
does it offer a chance for the minister with a hobby to ride 
the same to the admiration of a few and the disappoint- 
ment of the rest. If it results in giving the Christian 
workers, who make up most of the audience, new i leas for 
their wiater’s work and in encouraging the down hearted 
pastor of a large but poorly organized and faint-hearted 
fock. it accomplishes what Mr. Moody had in his mind 
when he started these meetings. But the actual result of 
these gatherings is far greater than this. The sermons and 
addresses detivered are stimulating, even in the cold type 
of the newspaper reports, to that large and,it is to be 
feared, growing class of weak, fair-weather Christians, 
while the effect of the atniosphere of the place and the tone 
of the conversation can hardly be estimated. Altogether, 
it isone of the best places in the world to send any man, 
except a confirmed skeptic. The humanitarians and free- 
thinkers would not find much to please them in the meet- 
ings, and the speakers give no quarter in touching on these 
subjects. 

Every Conference of this series has had its distinguish- 
ing feature; and, as that of 1886 was the second coming of 
Christ, and that of 1887 was the presence of Protessor 
Drummond, of Scotland, so the Seventh Bible Conference 
may be said to have centered round the temperance move- 
ment; the collection of $2,100 for Mr. Woolley’s benefit, 
referred to above, was certainly the most striking incident 
of the two weeks. 

In view of the results experienced in the meetings—those 
sure to come in the immediate future, and the more endur- 
ing unseen good which is never known and can never be 
appreciated—surely we shall say to Mr. Moody and his as- 
sociates, God speed the good work. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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THE CZAR AND THE PROTESTANTS. 
BY THE REV. P. J. POPOFF, PH.D. 





OVER three weeks have passed since the startling news 
that “the Czar has tot ily suppressed the Lutheran Church 
in Russia” was purlished, and yet no confirmation of it 
hascome. What does it mean? Certainly it is incredible 
that the Protestants and the public at large would not 
like to hear more about “‘the most astonishing piece of des- 
potism of the cen.ury’’; certainly millions would eagerly 
read the ukase in question, and would listen with a breath- 
less attention to the account of how the three millions of 
Lutherans were made churchless; and yet, notwithstanding 
- that, not a word of explanation has come. And happi- 
¥, 20 confirmation of the story will ever come. 
test numbers of Russian newspapers received by the 
er of these lines apparently explain the whole story. 
¥ State that quite recently ‘‘ parochial societies for as- 
io — the poor,” connected with Lutheran churches, 

suppressed by the Government; and evidently 

ete sing bas been construed by somebody so as to read 
a ¢ Lutheran Church has been suppressed. The Rus- 
arte further say that the societies in question have 
te sata Sanctioned by the Government, and as lately 
the letter 402 was plainly inimical toward the Government, 
late he ound it necessary to abolish them altogether. 
celves ane Lutheran parochial societies made them- 
xious to the Russian Government, Russian 


Writ 
The 


in different ways with the religious freedom of the Estho- 
mians and the Livonians who haye recently abandoned the 
Protestant relizion and entered the fold of the Greek East- 
ern Church. It isstated that these converts have been re- 
peatedly dispossessed by their Germau Lutnberan land- 
lords, only for the reason that they established on their 
premises an Orthodox chapel or an Orthodox parochial 
school. 

It is evident that the state of things in the Russian Bal- 
tic provinces is now extremely deplorable. A kind of war 
is going on there between the Russian Orthodox party on 
one side and the German Lutheran party on the other, 
and it is to be feared that neither party makes due choice 
of means. A la guerre comme 4 la guerre. It is known 
that those of the Germans who boldly showed their loyalty 
to the Government have been- severely boycotted. All so- 
cial and commercial relations with them were avoided by a 
majority of the Germans who, in spite of their oath of alle- 
giance to the Czar, still cling toGermany as their true vater- 
land. And boycotting sometimes leads to an assault, as it 
is proved by the much talked of case of Herr Pipirs, editor 
of the Duna Zeitung, whose assailants were Herren Buch- 
holz and Vitschevsky. both of the Rigascher Zeitung. 
The Russianizing of the Baltic provinces to a certain ex- 
tent is a perfectly justifiable thing. It is but right that in 
the Imperial University of Dorpat, supported by the Gov- 
ernment, they should learn Russian, the language of the 
Empire. It is but 1ight that the Government should see to 
it thatin the Baitic provinces they should stop teaching 
and preaching secession. But the trouble is that this po- 
litical measure, whether resorted to by Russia or by Ger- 
many, always creates iadigvation. The Germanizing of 
Posen, Schleswig-Holstein and Alsace and Lorraine was not 
more gentle than the Russianizing of the Baltic provinces. 

The safety of the Russian Empire demands that the prov- 
inces lying on the western frontier should be Russianized; 
but no harm is contemplated either to the Lutheran or Ro- 
man Catholic Church. And tbe less religion is mixed up 
with politics the better it will be for all parties concerned. 
In 1863 many Polish Catholic clergymen shared in the in- 
surrection and exile. It is to be hoped that the Protestant 
clergymen cf the Baltic provinces will not repeat that piece 
of history. 

In connection with this matter it was repeatedly stated 
that when suppressing the Lutheran Church the Russian 
Government aimed a blow at Germany. Now, how could 
all this be reconciled with the fact thatin the City of Mos- 
cow a monument has just been erected to the late Kaiser 
Wilbelm, and that at the dedication of the monument, a 
month ago, both the German and the Russian residents of 
the Czar’s capital assisted? 

New York CITy. 








Missions. 


JEWISH MISSION NOTES. 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, when occupying the Old Testa- 
ment cbair in Erlangen, Professor Delitzsch began the pub- 
lication of the quarterly Suat auf Hoffnung (Seed Sown 
in Hope),which bas proved to be the leading journal in this 
department of missionary activity. It is doubtful whether 
there is any other missionary magazine issued which con- 
tains so much material of permanent value as does this, 
and among the richest matter are the pumerous contribu- 
tions of the founder himself. Now, at the age of more than 
seventy five, he has handed over the management of the 
journal to one of his best co-iaborers, Lic. Dr. Gustav H. 
Dalman. He has already entered upon his new duties, but 
will be assisted by the venerable ex-editor and the inde- 
fatigable missionary and manager of the bureau of the 
Instituta Judoica, of Leipzig, Wilhelm Faber. Dalman 
is one of the less than half a dozen Christian scholars of 
our generation who are thoroughly conversant, theoreti- 
cally and practically, with the Talmudic and Rabbinic 
literature. Beside him can be mentioned as such authori- 
ties only Delitzsch, Sr, Strack and Wiinsche, the prolific 
translator from this most difficult tield of research. In this 
department the Christian scholarship of our times is not 
up to the high-water mark of the Buxtorfs and their day. 
And yet proficiency just here counts far mare for practical 
Gospel work in Israel than does any other factor. It is im- 
possible to approach and win the ear of Israel without a 
thorough knowledge of their traditional literature, which 
bas been their spiritual food and drink for many, many 
centuries, and h.s done more than anything else to make 
them antagonize tbe Gospel. The work of removing ob- 
structions and of doing preparatory work is greater in 
Jewish than iu any other mission enterprize. It is in the 
perception of this, the only correct and thorough method 
for this particular kind of evangelization, that the Instituta 
Judaica, the associations of Protestant students for the 
study of post-Biblical Hebrew literature, which are flour- 
ishing at ten German and Scandinavian universities, find 
their justification and great importance. 

‘The two agencies that have been most successful in Jew- 
ish work in the last decade have been the two translations 
of the New Testament into Hebrew, the first by Delitzsch, 
the second by the now deceased missionary and litterateur, 


the convert Dr Salkinson. Of the former the tenth edition, 
to be thoroughly revised, is in preparation, the nine that 
have been issued having been spread im about 80,000 copies, 
mostiy iu the thickly settled Jewish districts ot Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia. The second edition of Salkin- 
son has appeared ia 200,000 copies, one half of them having 
been paid tor by a weaithy Scotchman to be used for mis- 
sionary purposes. Toese have been and are beiog employed 
in the Jewish Diaspora, especially in North Africa and tne 
East, where Delitz-ch’s version is not sent. The two trans- 
lations are made from quite different standpoin's, each 
with its own peculiar merits, tho from the point of pbilo- 
logical and bisturical accuracy, Delitzsch’s is by far the 
better work. He aims to reproduce the New Testament in 
the form aud soape in which the New Testam«nt writers 
themselves would have done had they written it in Hebrew. 
He according|y calls into requisition all the help that the 








to the apostolic era, can offer. He theu employs words and 
phrases, grammatical coustructions, etc., which are found 
ovly in post-Biblical Hebrew. On the other hand, it is 
Salkinxou’s aim to use only toe linguistic materiais found 
in the Oid Testament itself. but to u-e it in an ornamental 
Oriectal manner. [Lo the natureof tne case he has suc- 
ceeded but partiaily, altno he was e«pecia ly +quipved for 
the task by bis fine renditious iato Hebrew, of portions of 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

Ic is singutar, notwithstanding the strange fact that 
it seems impossinle to arouse tne interest of the Church in 
zeneral for the mission work 10 Israel, aod that this is left 
almost entirely to the spootauevus effurts of a few indi- 
viduals and local socit ties. that there are proportionally a 
larger numberof men working tor Israet’s conversion than 
there are for the Gentile world. Accuroing to Dalmano’s 
statistics, there are about 6 400,000 Jews on thegliebe. ‘Lhe 
number of missionaries is 377, or one for every 16,976 Israel- 
ites. According to the statistics of tre Rev. E. Storrow, in 
the April Missionary Review, the proportionate number of 
agents at work in evangelizing ‘he non-Christian nations 
is one to every 20,400, 








Biblical Research. 
BELSHAZZAR. 


BY THEO. G. PINCHES, 
OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDGN, ENGLAND. 








THE name of Belshazzar is one that sounds familiar enough 
to us, but how little we know about the man who bore it! 
The prophet Daniel speaks of him, and what he has to say 
is not altogether to Belshazzar’s credit; yet he was proba- 
bly not wholly bad. 

According to the inscriptions, Belshazzar was the son of 
Nabonidus, and grandson or descendant of Nabi balat-su- 
ikbi, the rubé- émgu, or ‘* deeply-wise prince.’”?’ They were 
probably not, therefore, of royal race. How Nabonidus 
came to the throne we do not know, but tne fact of his be- 
ing the soo or descendant of ‘“‘the deeply-wise prince”’ 
probably had something to do with it. 

As has been stated above, Belshazzar was grandson or de- 
scendant of Nabi-balat-su-ikbi,a name which, after the 
analogy of other names, might be shortened to Balatu. In 
the first year of Nabonidus we fiud a Belshazzar, son of 
Balatu, borrowing sixteen gur/i of grain from a map named 
Daan sum-'ddin, and this Be'shazzar apptars also as the 
scribe who wrote the tablet. Was tnis Belshazzar the de- 
scendant of Nabi-balat su-iki, *‘ the deeply-wise prince ’’? 
itseems probable. Again, laucr in that year Belshazzar, 
son of Balatu, appearsin connection with a large amount 
(208 gurri) of grain lent by Daan-sum-iddin to Balatu, son of 
Samas iddin. The mystery seems to grow darker. Surely 
itis not Nabonidus himself trading under a false name. 
Two more months pass, an a sale of slaves takes place, not 
at Babylon, where the other contracts were drawn up, but 
atacity called Bit tavi-Bél. Nabi-kasir sells his female 
slaves Didianatum and Alak-su-limur ce the men Musézib- 
Marduk and Marduk-sum-iddip, both blacksmiths. There, 
amopg the witnesses, was Nabii-ukir-abla, son of Naboni- 
dus, son of Kalatu. A curious coincidence, to say the least 
of it. The next month the same name appears on the occa- 
sion of reselling the above slaves at a city called Sahrin, 
Réa it, a sou of Nabi-ukir-abia (son of Nabonidus), son of 
Balatu, being one of the witae:ses. 

Four more months pass away, and we again come across 
the name of Beishazzar. Tuis time there is no doubt about 
it whatever; it is the Babylonian crown prince. On the 26th 
day of Ve-Adar,in the first year of Nabonidus, Marduk- 
iriba sells to Bél 1éstia, servant of Belshazzar, tne son of the 
king, tor his lord and master, acertain plot of ground ad- 
juining ** the house of tue son of tne king.’”’ This interest- 
ing transaction took place at Babylon, and was a very 
private affair, there being only four witnesses, including 
ihe scribe. Many other contracts, of some of which the 
recurd nas come vow Lo us, were eulered iuto by the crown 
priuce of Baoylon from time to time. Surely 1c was by tos 
means that be Kept in touch with, aud conferred tavors 
upow, bis old acquaintances and iriends 

Bat BelshozZ.r was, lu bis Way, a rellmious man, and gave 
tithes to the temples. He was foursome yeurs io the distriet 
calied Akkad, ia commanu of the Baby.onian army, and 
sv0D fuuld Lbat the baudiest of the great temples was that 
at Sippara (iventificd witn Sepharvaimw). Whither, from 
time to time, he sent avimals for sacrifice. On the new 
year’s festival, in tue mouth of Nisan, 11 the tenth year of 
Naoonidus, the animais received trom him amounted to 


three oxen and twenty-four sheep. Apparently be was no 
niggard in bis offcrinys. 

‘The most iateresting, however, of all the notices of Bel- 
shazzar 1s to be touud on a smail tablet from Sippara, 
Tuis text, as far as it is preserved, reads as !ollows: 


“One-third (of a mana) and seven shekels (= 27 shekels) of sil- 
ver, the weight of one Adbutu, tithe ot ina-E-sagila-rémat, the 
daughter of the king. She has paid [it], through Beisha(zzar], 
irom the treasury (/) of the king, to the god Tiases ?). The 
kabutu [is] in tne oitertory-house (I't.: ‘the house of hands’), 


Month Ab, day fifth, year 17th [Nabonidus], King of Babylon.” 


In the blank space on tbe reverse of the tablet is a rough 
drawing ol Ube furcieg and noi of a horse, an ass, or else 
of some clovea- hooted animal. Apparently thisisa picture 
of tae Kkabutu, and if so, it seems likely tvat the money- 


paymeut was an equivalent of the amount of tithe dne from 
BeisusZZar’s rister va accuuut Of caltie owned by her, 

The paymevt here recorded took place in tue month of 
Ab (pracacaily August), 5388 B C., aud ajnads sesenting to 
the anvdals, Bavylovia bad been invaded auu Opis and Sip- 
para taken, If this 1s the case, however, our little tablet 
Uunplics tnat Dippara at ieast was retaken by the Babylo- 
biavs. It was on the sixtecnth day of Tawmuz (June- 
Juty) that Gobryas, Cyrus s general, descended to Babylon, 
but 16 Was not until the cnird day of Marcheswan (October- 
November) that Cyrus arrived there. Nabonidus was a 
prisoner, put Belsbazzar—pominaliy king through this 
state of affairs—seems to have held out 10 some parc of 
the city. He aid not remain unmolested lony, however; 
for on the uigot of the eleventn of Marcoeswan Gobryas 
made his attack. ‘‘aud the son of toe kiig died.’”?” (Com- 
pare Daniei v, 30: ‘“‘in that night was Belsnazzar, king of 
the Chaldeans, slain.”’) 

ishazzar did not, however, go down into the grave un- 
mourned; tor the Babyloriau Chronicle says: ‘* Krom the 
twenty-seventh day of Adar (FKevruary-Marcb) until the 
third day of Nisan (Macca-April) toere was weeping in 
Akkad—uall the people bowed their bead” [t was, appar- 


entiy, only the court or official mourning, four months 
after his death; but it is evideut that he was held iu some 
eateem, and that not only by his own people, but also by 
those who had fought against him and robbed him of his 








explain that they, the societies, have interfered 
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Sanitary. 


TUBERCULOSIS FURTHER CONSID- 
ERED. 


It is very natural that those who embrace 
fully the bacillus doctrine of the sole and 
only origin of phthisis should deny heredity, 
since then they make over to the account of 
contagion all cases that occur. Yet the 
proof of heredity is far stronger than that of 
any other operating cause. Dr. Carnot, of 
the Koch Hygienic Institute, who has chiefly 
caused this outbreak of unilateral positive- 
ness, since then goes so far as to attribute 
all scrofala to *‘ a tuberculous infection from 
without,” and suspects that children put 
substances covered with tuberculous dust in 
their mouths, up their noses or into their 
ears, and so acquire it. 

Dr. Solis-Cohen, of Philadelphia, recently 
well pleads for ‘“‘ wholesome skepticism,” 
sive there is not the assured unanimity as to 
the “infective action of microbic parasites 
being the sole cause of consumption.’ The 
question was well askedat the recent meeting 
of the American Medical Association by 
Professor Vaughan: ‘* How do we yet know 
that the presence of the germ is the cause 
and not the result of the disease?’ The 
analogy of inoculation in an animal and in- 
halation by man is pressed too far. 

The measures proposed for the prevention 
of tuberculosis are three, and assume that 
the meat and milk of tuberculous animals 
are sources of contagion, that only the dis- 
charges are a source of danger, and that 
complete disinfection is possible. These, as 
we have said,are not admitted, and the carry- 
ing out of the methods purposed is practical- 
ly impossible. Persons suspected of phthisis 
are never to spit even on the ground in the 
open country. 

Read what Professor Whitaker, of Cin- 
cinnati, has to say about our. best hope be- 
ing in the destructibility or reduction of 
contagion by exposure to tbe open air. 
The room must be stripped of furniture and 
cleansed every two weeks. The dishes must 
have boiling water on them as soon as pos. 
sible, and so must be kept separate, as well 
as all clothing. Every secretion of every 
kind must have corrosive sublimate. 
The family must be consulted as tosocial 
relations. Altho consumption is _pro- 
nounced not to be directly inherited, the 
child must not purse its suspected mother. 
Animals and birds as well as all household 
pets are to be avoided. All practical sani- 
tarians who are practitioners of medicine 
in families know how difficult it is ever to 
secure complete isolation or to keep up a 
skilled disinfection and such accurate clean- 
liness as will dispose of thousands of bacilli 
to a centimeter of excretion in diseases that 
keep persons in the house for two weeks. 
But here we are dealing with a disease that 
is largely a walking disease and often lasts 
in the same person for years. 

Just now all of our disinfectants are un- 
der suspicion except corosive sublimate, 
about which we are more positive, perhaps 
because it is newer. Sulphur has been thor- 
oughly discredited by one of these able ex- 
perts, and carbolic acid is notin the favor 
it once was. Indeed, if this manifesto, with 
all its details, is well founded, it is the most 
alarming and saddening intelligence that 
has reached this planet during the present 
century. With half the world already in- 
fected and quintillions of destructive bacil- 
li arriving at every moment, each one capa- 
ble of initiating the mest fatal of all dis- 
eases, and with prevention so well-nigh im- 
possible, we see no other possible relief than 
the interference of Government, and ar- 
rangements by which all persons suspected 
of pthisis can be removed from all human 
intercourse, except such as is absolutely es- 
sential to decent care. It is one thing to 
pen a code of such directions and another 
to approach toward its enforcement. So 
weighty and fraught with such doctrines 
and responsibilities is such a manifesto that 
it should have had the full indorsement of 
some great congress of actual practitioners, 
and every word and letter, both of doctrine 
and of exaction, been weighed as involving 
nothing less than the reconstruction of so 
ciety. While it says: ‘‘ Do not fail to con- 
sult the family physician regarding the so- 
cial relations of persons suffering from sus- 
pected consumption,” it fails in that pre- 
liminary consultation which such ostracism 
would warrant. 

Let it be understood that the writer is the 
earnest and responsible advocate of all that 
protection and cleanliness and sanitation 
require. There is room for a circular. All 
should know that the mouth is the greatest 
of all channels for communicating disease. 
The lungs are constantly breathing out or- 
ganic matter of the most unstable kind: 

the stomach contributes its part; the mouth 














and the teeth of themselves almost insure 
an impure breath. Hence, as in ordinary 
cleanliness, there must be frequent cleans- 
ing. Spittle should never go anywhere, in- 
doors, except in a spittoon with water in it 
and which can be emptied daily. When 
there is unnatural secretion of any kind, 
which is frequently the case, unusual care 
should be taken. It should also be plainly 
stated that many physicians believe in the 
possible communicability not only of the 
eruptive diseases but of whooping-cough, 
diphtheria, various forms of sore throat, 
pneumonia and consumption through the 
mouth secretions and expiration; also 
that all sputa or other organic matter from 
the mouth is liable to deteriorate the air. 
It is more liable to contaminate the air 
when dry than when moist, and clings to 
surfaces within doors. Let there be the 
most technical directions as to foul air, its 
consequences, and how to overcome them. 
It is enough that lung affections are chiefest 
of the foul air diseases, and that many 
other serious diseases are due to the same 
cause. Let us have the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Exag- 
geration is not needed. Deliverances not 
fully accepted by practitioners as to clinical 
management, etc., are not needed. The 
word “cause” is so often misused that a 
Professor of Physics recently said to us that 
he wished it could for atime disappear from 
every experimental or empirical science and 
art. “One of the causes” is often nearer 
the truth. Let us not tell more than we 
know, especially when problematical and 
apparently official statements involve such 
immense consequences. 





Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 25th. 


THE ANOINTING OF DAVID.—I Sam. 
XVI, 1-138. 

Notes.—“ Wilt thou mourn for Saul ?”— 
The national period of mourning fora dead 
person was varied. Generally it wasseven 
days. (I Sam. xxxi, 13.) But in the case of 
Jacob it was seventy, of Aaron and Moses 
thirty. Samuel mourned not for Saul 
dead as to the body, but for the Saul whose 
heart had left the Lord. Such mourning 
was not limited by days. Yet to give upto 
it excessively when its object had finally re- 
jected and been rejected of God, is de- 
nounced,_—“* Horn with oil.’’—Polished 
horns are not uncommon to-day. Their 
uses are about the same as in the time of 
Samuel, for drinking and carrying oint- 
ments. This oil was specially mixed for 
such honorable occasions. It consisted of 
oil of olives mingled with myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon and sweet calamus. ——— “]f 
Saul hear it he will kill me. ”"—It would 
be high treason to anoint another person 
king. Saul would be justified before the 
people in having Samuel killed. Their feud 
was already far advanced. Saul would not 
need much provocation, during one of his 
dark moods, to give the fatal command. 
—-——“‘And he sanctified Jesse.”’°—The 
necessary purification preceding such an 
act of devotior was quite complicated. 
Samuel superintended these rites as far 
as the family of Jesse was concerned. 
“Youngest, and behold he keep- 
eth the sheep.”’—In old times, as in ours, the 
hardest work fell upon the youngest. Yet 
this duty required strength, courage and 
great presence of mind. David was*about 
eighteen years old now. * Ruddy and 
withal of a beauti*tul countenance.” — 
He was of that peculiar type of beauty 
much prized in a country where the major- 
ity were dark-skinned. His complexion 
was more ruddy “ than rubies.” His hair 
was red or golden and he was “fair of eyes,” 
which is the literal translation of the lust 
clause above quoted. (See margin of Re- 
vised Version. ) 

Instruction.—It was natural that Samuel 
should grieve for him whom he had first 
anointed king, and for whom he had sacri- 
ficed so much. Yet events will not halt for 
a single individual any more than a mighty 
anthem with a thousand voices stops be- 
cause one has mistaken the pitch. He who 
is out of tune with God and bis purposes 
is left behind or crushed to powder as the 
redemptive march moves on. No man 
dooms a righteous cause by dissent or fight; 
he merely obliterates himself. 

Profane history, as well as sacred, is full 
of instances: of great men who were raised 
up from the most obscure places. Born in 
ignorance of their fate, it has beckoned 
them on. David was a shepherd. Manya 
Roman emperor was born remote from the 
purple. America is a standing illustration 
of the high possibilities of modest birth. 
Each one must guard his manhood, his pur- 
ity and his high ideal, so that by his fitness 

















God will give him a call to do some respon- 
sible work. God calls no one who is not 
spiritually fit to do a great work in his 
kingdom. 

The habit of sanctification before ap- 
proaching the Lord was one worthy of a 
longer life. We say our prayers in a per- 
functory way when the word of anger is 
just on our lips. It is impossible to 
lay down rules for purification and prepara- 
tion to be practiced before meeting God; 
but every one needs his special course of 
sanctification. 

*Peaceably | am come to sacrifice unto 
the Lord.” That is a good motto for every 
one that comes to church. The daily news- 
papers seem to gloat with satisfaction over 
every account of bot action inside of the 
sacred walls. Not a week elapses, but we 
hear of factions fighting within the Church. 
The most reputable, aristocratic and con- 
servative churches can recall a quarrel, of 
which the conclusive rounds were fought 
in front of the altar itself. One such dis- 
graceful scene undoes the work of fifty 
years. One sure way of creating howling 
atheists is to get up a church quarrel, have 
members and deacons and choirs resign in 
unsabbatical language, and, finally, to 
kick the pastor out. 

Samuel was the interpreter of David to 
himself. A man often needs some one else 
to touch the hidden spring that sets the 
new current in motion. David felt himself 
set apart and his life was fashioned anew. 
A thoughtful word may act like a horn of 
oil upon some life and raise it above the 
sheepfold into spiritual kingship among 
men. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

FINCH, Joun, Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Hoboken, N. J. 

JANSEN, O. W., New York, called to Me- 
morial ch., Albany, N. Y. 

ROBINSON. WILLIAM G., called to New 
Albany, Penn. 

WALKER, WALTER M., called to Central 
ch., New York, N. Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Harry C., accepts call to Turner’s 

Falls, Mass. 


BALCH, FREDERICK H., Hood River, Or., 
resigns. 





PAM eet, W. A., called to Ridgeland, 


BIRD, CHARLES W., Glyndon, Minn, re- 
signs, to take effect September 30th. 

BOYLE, W. D., called to Sherman, Tex. 

BREED, D. P., Reed City, Mich , called to 
Michigan City, Ind. 

BROWN, DAvID M.., accepts call to Bright- 
wood, Ind. 

CHASE, CHARLEs E., ord. July 24th, 
Cheney, Wash. ‘Ter. 

COOPER, JAMES, Severy, resigns, to accept 
call to Almena, Kan. 

EDDIE, J. B., Ellis, Kan., resigns. 

EDMANDS, T. M., accepts call to Wadena, 
Minn. 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM, Abercrombie, No. 
Dak.., resigns. 

ELLIS, WALTER M., Mayville, No. Dak., 
resigns. 

GILL, HEBER, Earlville, called to Des 
Plaines, Il. 

HARRISON, H. 8., Cannon City, Minn., 
resigns. 

HOULDING, HoRACE M., Prescott, Ariz., 
accepts call to Bloomington, I!1. 

HUGHES, JAMEs B., Solsberry, Ind., re- 
signs. 

HULL, LYMAN, Stafford, Kan., resigns. 

JONES, GEORGE JAMES, Findlay, O., re- 


signs. 

JONES, JouN, Coolville, O., resigns. 

— LEwIs H., called to Edgerton, 

is. 

LAW, WILLIAM, Macksville, Ind , resigns. 

MILLER, F. A., Villa Ridge and Pulaski, 
Ill.. resigns. 

MORELAND, Miss Mary L., ord. July 19th, 
Wyanet, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADRIANCE, H. B., called to Stillwater, 


BROWN. W. Y.., inst. Port Chester, N. Y. 

COUNTERMINE, Joun D.., accepts call to 
First Pres. ch., York, Neb. 

DEXTER, WILLIAM H.. Brewsters, N. Y., 
inst. Tompsonville, Conn. 

DWIGHT FRANKLIN B., Sing Sing, N. Y., 
resigns. 

HOLTER, D. B., inst. Rutledge, Penn. 

JUNKIN, B. O., accepts call to Antelope 
Valley. Cal. 

MORRISON, R. H., D.D., Lincoln Co., N. 
C.. died recently, aged 91. 

PETERS, J. E., accepts call to Pleasant- 
ville, Penn. 

nem.. R. C., accepts call to Charlotte, 


SMITH, SAMUEL M., D.D., Washington, N. 
C., accepts call to Columbia, S. C. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


FULTON, J. M.C.. D.D., accepts call to 
Trinity ch., Jacksonville. Tenn. 

GRAY, Pror. GEORGE ZABRISKIE, D.D., 
ne. Angest 4th, Sharon Springs, N. Y., 
ag , 

STARR, R. H., D.D., New York, accepts 

<2 call to Dedham, Mass. 





[August 15, 199. 
——=. 


Literature. on 


LThe prumpt mention in our list of “Books 
Week” will be considered by us ft 


8 equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of our readers will Guide ug in 


the selection of works for further notice.) 


BAYARD TUCKERMAN’S LAFay. 
ETTE.* 


THE Lafayette literature, if we may ap. 
ply that description to the immense mass 
of writings and publications which have 
to be explored to illustrate the life of 
Marie Paul Joseph Roche Ives Gilbert de 
Mottier, Marquis de La Fayette, is ag lop 
as the name given to the noble infant 
bis sponsors in baptism, under the pon- 
derous precedents of the ancien régime, 

It is as reasonably certain as anything in 
this world can be that the names will ey. 
pand no farther; but we have no such ag. 
surance as regards the literature, unlog 
indeed we may discover some symptoms 
of a tendency to contract in the two brie 
volumes, into which Mr. Bayard Tuckey. 
man has condensed the expansive mage, 

This is, however, the first adequate 
Life of Lafayette written by an American 
pen. Popular Lives and minor sketchy 
of him we have in abundance. He fills, 
large place in every United States his. 
tory; but the homage that is implied ip 
an adequate biography has not been rep. 
dered to him in the country he so richly 
served and so deeply loved, until now, 

Mr. Tuckerman’s Life, tho kept withix 
the reasonable limits of two small yol. 
umes, makes ample amends for the long 
delay. The materials of the work are 
thoroughly digested. The biographic per. 
spective and historic proportion are well 
preserved. The subject is treated impar- 
tially, broadly and in a style of writing 
which without being brilliant is diguified, 
perspicuous, graceful, and grows steadily 
on the reader. 

Lafayette’s history presents a striking 
combination of romantic with realistic 
elements. He had obvious defects of 
character, and there were great mistake 
in his career, Even a high-minded and 
impartial historian like Lord McMahon 
seems to have been unable to clear his 
mind of the impression that something 
of the unreal, artificial, theatrical and 
possibly of the charlatan hung about 
Lafayette. Lord Cornwallis called him 
‘a boy,” Napoleon called him an “old 
woman,” but Cornwallis lived to know 
him better and Napoleon came to under- 
stand that Lafayette and what he repre- 
sented were unchangeable elements in 
France which never could be persuaded 
to accept him. 

Reviewing Lafayette’s career as a whole, 
with all its errors of judgment and 
flawed as it is with the great weak- 
ness of that ‘‘canine appetite” for praise 
which Jefferson, otherwise warmly 
attached to him, remarked on, he was in 
France, nevertheless, the most courageous- 
ly self-consistent man of his day. He came 
naturally enough by the sentimental, tho 
not visionary,elements of character which 
were at once the sources of his power and 
of his weakness. He was born if not at 
the head of the noblesse, yet very near 
that position. He began life in the center 
of a society which while adhering to the 
ancien régime was shot through with the 
ideas of Rousseau and Voltaire, and which 
made a fashion of human rights and 80 
cial reform. The movement was with 
others, still for the most part, sentimental, 
a matter of fancy and profession rather 
than serious conviction. It was wholly 
in keeping with the temper of the times 
that the young Lafayette on hearing from 
the Duke of Gloucester, younger brother 
of George III, a relation of what was 0 
ing on at Boston and Philadelphia, should 
take fire at once. It was natural alsothat 
a devotion flaming up in such a map 
which carried him to such romantic 
lengths and which was attended with 80 
much Gallican delight in the smiles of the 
multitude should have for matter-of-fact 
writers with conservative tendencies @ 
theatrical, unreal and even demago 
appearance. 


* Lire oy GENERAL LAFAYETTE WITH A Crrrical 
ESTIMATE OF HIS CHARACTER AND PUBLIC ACTS. 
By BAYARD TUCKERMAN. Dodd, Mead & Co. 2 vols 
16mo, pp, x1, 275; iv, 266. $3.00. 
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There are, however, two replies to all 
the strictures that have ever been passed 
on Lafayette, and Mr. Tuckerman makes 
them both. One is that a man with a 
fictitious character could not have held as 
he did the confidence of Washington; the 
otber, that no man ever maintained a 
more resolute self-consistency amid so 
great and perilous changes of circum- 
stance, as Lafayette. Amid the mighty 
changes from Louis XVI to the Revolu- 
tion, from the Revolution to the Terror, 
from the Terror to the Directory, the 
Consulate and the Empire, back to the 
Restoration and forward again to Louis 
Philippe, Lafayette alone remained, as 
Napoleon remarked, ‘‘ unchanged,” 
standing firmly on the constitutional 
basis of 1789. It was for this that Prussia 
and Austria held him in the dungeon at 
Olmiitz. They did not fear the Terror 
por the Jacobin. They did fear the ideas 
of 1789, and there was no man in Europe 
who represented them in such a danger- 
ous way as Lafayette. 

But Lafayette was no Washington. He 
made great mistakes. Mr. Tuckerman 
points them out with admirable impar- 
tiality and traces them to their source in 
the character of the man. He made one 
monumental blunder in yielding to the 
mob as to the King’s journey to St. Cloud. 

He made another habitual mistake in at- 
tributing to a national constitution vir- 
tues which have their source in the polit- 
ical training and character of the people. 
Still, his faults were in a line with his 
virtues and of one piece with them. The 
impartial historian must remain unable to 
decide whether they did not form an es- 
sential part of the motive which enabled 
him to do what he did. 

Sainte Beuve has expressed what we 
must regard as the truest and best judg- 
went of Lafayette; yet tho the estimate 
fixed on him by this great critic, as well 
as by others who control public opinion, 
is just, there remain many points in the 
career of Lafayette which call for the re- 
statement which Mr. Tuckerman has 
given them. In its relation to American 
history, it is valuable and fascinating 
by its graceful as well as straightfor- 
ward simplicity. It does not throw 
as much light on the obscure phases 
of our Revolutionary time as Mr. 
John Durand’s translation of documents 
in the French archives. But it is not in- 
tended to do this. What Lafayette ac- 
complished for us: what we did for him 
and how through him the American 
movement came to be a potent factor in 
the political and social reconstruction of 
European societies, are points well worked 
out by Mr. Tuckerman. 

Lafayette’s biography, as handled in 
these columns, is also a good background 
on which to exbibit the phases of French 
history down to his death in 1834 during 
the reign of Louis .Philippe. It is only 
imperfect for this purpose for the reason 
that he died before the ‘* circle had come 
full round.” There yet remained more 
phases, the Revolution of °48, the Repub- 
lic, the Empire, and the new and ag we 
believe final triumph of constitutional 
government which succeeded the collapse 
at Sedan. 

There is always something prophetic 
in faith in a great principle of buman 
life like Lafavette’s in social and political 
liberty. Charles James Fox was an ex- 
ample of it when, in the obscuration of 
the first Restoration, he foretold the tri- 
umph of Lafayette’s principles, and de- 
clared that tho he (Lafayette) might not 
see it himself his son would, or if not he, 
his grandso.1. He did see it himself. 

Another temporary obscuration has oc- 
cured since and others may come; but 
one of the most potent influences in short- 
ening their duration and in reducing 
the mischief of them while they continue 
will be the prophetic faith and constancy 
of Lafayette. 

Lord McMahon wrote his studies in 
French history because he believed that 
in it the typical ideas and principles of 
modern society were more advanced, und 
could therefore be studied to greater ad- 
vantage. This observation applies with 
exceptional force to the whole period since 
1789. But it will not do to limit these 
studies tothe Marats, the Dantons, Rob es- 





pierres, Mirabeaus or men who broke 
wholly with the past, and aimed at the 
radical reconstruction of human society. 
Lafayette, tho equally bold and bonest,was 
acenter of more sober and rational politi- 
calideas, An incidental but most apprecia- 
ble merit of Mr. Tuckerman’s book is that 
it comes to usin the ferment of modern 
political and socialistic ideas, like the 
voice of that sober, rational and recon- 
structive radicalism which the world after 
all is bound to hear. 


_ 


MR. FROUDE’S “TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY.”* 


Ir does not always follow that a man who 
writes history accurately and forcibly, and 
makes it as interesting as a story, can write 
a bistorical novel and render that entertain- 
ing asastory. Thetruth of this proposition 
is discovered in the present book of Mr. 
Froude. The time and the stirring events 
he selected and studied out for its course 
were not ill-calculated for such a work. 
There are characters whose romantic ele- 
ments are, latently, emphatic enough. But 
the peculiar touch of the novelist and story- 
teller is frequently missed, even when itis 
no historical personage or incident that is in 
hand—whbich is pretty frequemtly the case. 

“The Two Chiefs of Dunboy” opens in 
the middle of the last century, when Ire- 
land was in that unsettled condition from 
social and political and religious causes 
which followed the insurrection in England 
in 1745. A certain Colonel Goring, a man 
of great energy and determination of spirit, 
has become possessed of the estate of Dun- 
boy, legitimately the property of an Irish- 
man named Morty Sullivan, whois a fugi- 
tive to France, afraid to venture nearer 
home on account of the penalty set on his 
head for his politics. Colonel Goring is im- 
proving his windfall—Sullivan’s estates 
He is developing the resources of the land, 
he is attempting to harmonize conflicting 
elements among the tenantry of which he is 
supposititious landlord. and altho a Protest- 
ant he is unwilling to put in force the se- 
verities of the anti-Catholic legislation of 
the date. But when the Colonel is thus 
making a certain headway, and stands a 
chance of winning the tenautry to him more 
and more, he makes one unfortunate error. 
He isimplacably opposed to the universal 
smuggling tbat is going on along his coast, 
and particularly about Bantry Bay. He 
forcibly breaks up the practice there. The 
step is resented by all the gentry and the 
common people about Dunboy as a com- 
mon grievance. The corrupted govern- 
ment officials of the revenue at 
Dublin are as angry as the Dunboy 
folk. Colonel Goring, by his strong 
sepse of duty and his makiug it a practice 
and not a theory, completely alienates his 
neighbors and the Irish authorities, on 
whom he must depend for any special help 
if he has actual trouble in keeping Dunboy 
his own and at peace. 

Just at this threatening crisis, of which 
he is advised, Morty Sullivan appears from 
France in an armed brig, the ‘** Dontelle.”’ 
He comes for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the general disaffection in the 
vicinity of Dunboy, of driving away Goring 
and possessing himself of lands and rights 
that are, after all, his own and not the 
Colonel’s. He is charged, also, with the 
secret task of disposing of a mass of arms 
and ammunition from French sources of 
supply, and from French agitators in Irish 
affairs. 

There is very early a meeting between the 
men, these two Chiefs of Dunboy, one, 
hereditarily, the lawful one and the other 
with no title except his present possession. 
Their duel results in nothing—Goring mag- 
nanimously refuses to fire at Morty at all, 
and they are separated. With the “ Don- 
telle’’ hovering about Dunboy, an attempt 
next is made on the Colonel’s life, by his 
enemies. A brave mountain girl warns the 
Colonel from the ambush. Goring tries to 
turn the landing of the munitions from the 
‘*Dontelle” into its capture by his men; 
but it is blown up, as a desperate shift, by 
Sullivan’s right-hand man, De Cbhaumont, 
and both sides lose their labor. At length 
a British cruiser appears and undertakes to 
rid Colonel Goring and the country of the 
‘‘Dontelle,” which it pursues and nearly 
captures—one of the most stirring in- 
cidents in the novel. A pause seems to 
come with the vanishing of the privateer 
and of Sullivan, and the Colonel can 
breathe a little more freely. But Sulli- 
van has not given up the struggle for Dun- 
boy and vengeance. He returns to Ire- 
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land. He challenges Goring to a second 
meeting on the duel-ground. Instead of a 
duel Colonel Goriog is drawn into a knife- 
fight with De Chaumont. Sullivan, a wit- 
ness to it, shoots the Colonel dead and es- 
capes from Ireland; but coming back to it 
once more in spite of the dangers from bis 
murder of Goring, he is made the victim of 
a betrayal by one of his own people and he 
and his support are massacred in cold blood. 
Such isthe outline of Mr. Froude’s savage 
and sinister story of Ireland, at a period so 
shortly after the Pretenders and, last,Cullo- 
den, had filled England and Scotland with 
turmoil and bloodshed. 

It will be perceived that the current of 
action in “ The Fwo Chiefs of Dunboy” is 
hardly dignified or impressive enough to 
take, independently, a firm grasp of the 
mind of many readers. It fancies and de- 
scribes too exclusively events done in a cor- 
ner for that; and for the most part is ap- 
pealing to those who have an interest in the 
successive phases of Irish national affairs— 
like Mr. Froude himself. It offers types of 
Irish landholders of any date, the native 
and the imported, so tospeak. It clearly 
implies the author’s idea that the derived 
article in former years would have pro- 
duced a different kind of contemporary Ire- 
land for us if it had had a sufficient chance 
to graft itself on the [rish soil, and that men 
like Colonel Goriug now-a-days, dealing 
with the petty or greater problems of Irish 
management, would work wonders with 
any adequate help to undertake their pur- 
poses. But this is hardly to be satisfacto- 
rilyargued. Mr. Froude, even with a man 
who embodies as many qualities to the pur- 
pose as does this Colonel Goring of his 
creating, even allowing that, Mr. Froude 
has not drawn the type with the exacti- 
tude needful to convince us of its effi- 
vacy. Thereis too much of the fanatic, and 
of the inflexible reformer; one might 
almost say, too much of the gentle- 
manly idealist in Goring, to prosecute his 
high aims with success. The reader more 
inclines to appreciating the unmanageable- 
ness of Irishmen for years and years to 
come, by the considerations plainest in the 
**T wo Chiefs of Dunboy,”’ and makes up his 
mind, as to the serious side of Mr. Froude’s 
book, that Ireland bas been everlastingly 
a proposition that must work itself out after 
many days, minus just the sort of outside 
help that huncreds of men more or less like 
Colonel Goring, in real flesh, might attempt 
to bring to the matter. 

In spite of its prevailingly dark coloring 
there are some cheerful lights ia the ‘‘ Two 
Chiefs,” and a certain amount of incidental 
humor enlivens it. The incident of the 
counselors in Dublin precipitating them- 
selves into the plunge-bath at “Achmet”’ 
or Patrick Joyce’s establishment is amusing 
enough. But the book is full of painful 
suggestions and episodes. Mr. Froude’s 
style is, as we have said, too stiff and mo- 
notonous to make the most of his slender 
materials. We have the impression that 
we read an out of-the-way and not impor- 
tant or absorbing chapter of history, knaow- 
ing that such is not the case; and if our in- 
terest is fairly well kept up it is less in the 
novel than in the thoughts it stirs up in the 
mind, quite outside of its movement. 





The Virtues.and Their Reasons: A Sys- 
tem of Ethics for Society and Schools, by 
Austin Bierbower. (George Sherwood & 
Co., Chicago. $1.50.) As a manual of eth- 
ics, this is a new thing among mortals. It 
makes no allusion to the theory of morals 
or to their basis. It does not so much as 
allude to the time-honored contention as 
to disinterested benevolence or the utilita- 
rian standard of ethics. Instead of tracing 
all morality back to one original principle, 
it expands it into as many topics as there 
are virtues, and presents them all in their 
social relations. In other words, the man- 
ual is not theoretic but practical, with a 
strong tinge of the didactic. It is in quite 
as striking a sense democratic. We find no 
trace in it of those old homilies which 
smack of privileged classes, and which have 
given scoffers reason to say that ethics was 
a science invented to make life easy for 
privileged classes. Mr. Bierbower’s book 
shows that American ideas have begun to 
to take effect on ethics as well as on politi- 
cal theory. It cannot be described better 
than by saying that it is a manual of the 
elementary ethics of democratic society, 
and as such the first and best manual that 
is really suited to our public schools. The 
problem, or rather puzzle, as to moral in- 
struction in the public schools is tangled 
and difficult enough to drive any rational 
citizen mad. Instruction on the old relig- 
ious basis of non-sectarian Christianity, de- 
vised by Horace Mann, does not work. The 





few shreds of it that remain are being 


brushed away, and the schools are lupsing 
not only into secularism but into a purely 
intellectual type of instruction which 
threatens to give us a generation strong in 
the brain as Titans but unmoral. Mr. Bier- 
bower has made an honest attempt to find 
some common ground on which morality 
can be taught efficiently in the schools 
without invading the neutral zone created 
by the American theory of rights of con- 
science. He hasnot succeeded in producing 
a book of much pretension as a treatise on 
morals, but as a text-book for our Public 
Schcols it is a very great success. The 
secret of its success is that the author plants 
himself at once not on any theory of ethics, 
but simply on the obvious and universally 
accepted social and personal relations of 
ethics. This is not the highest view. It 
does not exhaust the subject. In many 
respects it is an unsatisfactory position, but 
it is the only position that can be taken by 
the teacher in the public schools’ It puts 
their instruction on a sound basis as far as 
it goes and is an infinite advance on what 
we are now drifting into. The author’s 
ethical theory is democratic without being 
tinged with socialistic leanings or fallacies. 
The economic and sociological basis is sound. 
The moral value of personal independence 
and self-reliance is asserted strongly. The 
doctrine of freedom is that of a balanced 
freedom wrought out in a complex society 
where every interest is allowed its full value 
and comes to a social equilibrium in the co- 
ordination ef social forces. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Bierbower’s moral pbiloso- 
phy in all points, especially as _ con- 
cernrs that rather large class of 
emotional principles which fall under the 
general head of resentment. If the author 
is to be held to the full meaning of his 
words, there is not only no use for anger in 
human life, but the principle itself is a poi- 
sonous and useless element in the human 
mind. Without debating the point, it is 
enough to say that the author has against 
him the great authority of Bishop Butler. 
As to the analysis of courage, the concep- 
tion presented in this volume does not take 
as much account as it should of the physicai 
basis of courage. [nthe practical ethics of 
life, a wide meaning must be given to the 
apostle’s assertion: “‘ Nevertheless, not that 
which is spiritual is first, but that which is 
natucal, and afterward that which is spirit- 
ual.’”’ A broader basis of nature must be 
laid for moral courage and the whole class 
of virtues connected with it than we find in 
this volume. Cruelty to animals is so base 
and consideration for them is so much 
needed in school-teaching, that we should 
hardly care to modify any of the strong 
statements on that head in this manual— 
no farther, at least, than by the remark 
that some of the points made as to the 
recreations of the sportsmen are open to 
doubt. With so tine, true ana gentle an ex- 
ample at the head of the line as Isaak Wal- 
ton, and with the every-day fact before us 
that the gentlest and sweetest of men are 
in the ranks of the angler, we must at least 
for ourselves dissent from Professor Bain’s 
extravagant notion that the pleasure de- 
rived from such practices is a pleasure de- 
rived directly from the contemplation of 
pain, There is no such pleasure. The parts 
of this manual which relate to intoxicants 
and narcotics, while good as far as they go, 
are not as full nor as scientific as they might 
be. Those which relate to civil and politi- 
cal duty, to the rights of property and of 
otber men, are not only novel in such a 
book but are admirably presented. The 
merit which strikes us above all others in 
the book is that of practical pertinence. It 
is very much ad rem, and what we con- 
ceive to be the true objective in the case is 
the requirement of the ordinary pupil in 
the American public school. 


English Composition and Rhetoric, 
Alexander B:in, Emeritus Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The 
volume before us contains Part Second of 
the enlarged edition of Bain’s Rhetoric, 
and is devoted to ‘the emotional qualities 
of style.” The manual is characterized by 
the bold originality of all Professor Bain’s 
work and the attempt to ground rhetoric 
on some secure basis of Nature. According- 
ly, in this manual we have a wide-reaching 
analysis of all the emotions and of their 
agency in literary art. This work is done 
with great power and illustrated with end- 
less learning. It is the great feature of the 
book, and one which, tho it is by no means 
faultlessly executed, cannot be praised too 
highly. For the student it will prove sim- 
ply a revelation, and as such is not compar- 
able with any other work on the subject. 
Mr. Bain places a value on the chapter on 
the “‘ Maleficent Emotions” which we do 
not. We doubt the correctness of his anal- 





ysis, and believe that delight in combat— 
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or, for example, the angler’s pleasure in 
hooking a salmon—should bave a very dif- 
fer.nt explunation. It does not convince 
us avy more to tell us that the impulse to 
these actious ure maleficent emotions which 
have survived in our constitution from the 
barbaric state. The weak spot in the man- 
ual is the literary criticism, of which we 
bave some examples, which in an inferior 
man might be called bumptivus. We quote 
Mr. Bato’s comments on Lear’s apostrophe 
to the storm, on which he remarks, to begin 
wich, that it “illustrates the poetry of de 
structive energy, and makes us feel how 
much this exceeds ia effect the finest hand- 
ling of either beneficent or neutral 
strength” 
“ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! 
blow! 

You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you bave drench'd our steeples, drown'’d 

the cocks! 

You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderboits, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking 

thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world! 

Crack Nature’s molds, all germens spill at 

once, 

That mate ingrateful man. 

“L. 1. The phrase ‘crack your cheeks’ is 
wanting in dignity, unless we suppose the 
speaker in a contemptuous and defiant mood. 
It has a redeeming point in the fa : iliar figure 
of a cherub blowing hard with distended 
cheeks. 

“L. 2. The conjunction ‘cataracts’ and * hur- 
ricanoes’ is meant to prepare for the drench- 
ing in the next line, but hardly expresses it. 
The precedence should be given to * hurricane,’ 
whose foremost effect is wind, with the inci- 
dental accompaniment of furious rains, to 
which the cataract would tnen point. 

“L. dé. ‘Till you have drenched our steeples, 
drowned the cocks,’ is powerful, but extrava- 
gant. : 

“L. 46. The lightning is embodied in the 
*sulphurous and thought-executing fires’; nei- 
ther epithet is specially applicable. * Vaurt- 
couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts’ is a 
grand conjunction of epithets for thunder; 
‘oak-cleaving’ is more conceivable than 
*thought-executing.’ *‘Singe my white head’ 
is barely redeemed from feebleness by the in- 
tensity of the speaker's passion. 

“L. 7 contains one of Shakespeare’s grander 
strokes of condensed energy. He takes up the 
globe in a breath, and proposes to strike it flat, 
altho the greatest exaggeration of the might of 
thunder is unequal to the attempt. 

“ L.8 repeats the unsurpassable figure in the 
Macbeth passage, the destruction of our race, 
and of all living beings, at one stroke. [t would 
be the revocation of the earth to its inorganic 
state, prior to the supposed evolution of lite.” 
After reading these comments it is in order 
to ask what basis is left for the author’s 
assertion that tbe passage ‘‘ makes us feel 
how much it exceeds in effect the finest 
handling of either beneficent or neutral 
strength’? (D. Appleton & Co. 41.40.) 


Vol. XLin the “International Education 
Series,” edited by Willham T. Harris, 
LL.D., is Education in the United States. 
Its History fromthe Earliest Settlements. 
By Richard G. Boone. Professor of Peda- 
gogy iv [adiana University. (D. Appleton 
& Co. $150) Education ia the Uuited 
States is fully as complex and difficult a 
subject as the Christian Church in the 
United States; and it is probably not the 
author’s fault that the volume befere us 
is not a fully perfect and satisfactory 
attempt. He is writing the history of 
institutions, many of which were doing 
business on an inflated basis and which 
counted their hopes aud prospects into the 
inventory of the day. The higher education 
of the country was never on so good a basis 
as it is now. There never was so much 
good work done nor so large a proportion 
of the y uth of both sexes receiving a souud 
training. But the author who undertakes 
to write the hissory of our scnools and col- 
leges will need all the firmness he can com- 
mand to keep things in the right classes 
and tocall things by tne right names. We 
note, for example, tbat the present author 
iaclades Girard with its #8,000.000 endow- 
ment in tue list of colleges and universities. 
By the terms of its foundation, white orphan 
boys between the ages of six years and ten 
are admitved,trained prominently in manu- 
al discipline,until between the ages of four- 
teen and eighteen they are bound out as ap- 
prentices. This isthe most elastic exten- 
sion we have found inthis volume of the 
conception of a college, and must serve 
to illustrate the kind of difficulty we feel in 
reading the book. But tho the difficucties 
were in some such respects too much for 
him, the author has put the public under 
real obligation for the patient elabo- 
ration and systematic presentation of a gen- 
eral view of the whole subject. We note 
here and there some points to be corrected. 
“J. S. Kinysley,’’ author of the “Sketch of 
Yale College ”’ (p. 43), should be J. L. Kings- 
ley (Prof. James Luce Kinysley), The 





statement (p. 77) that Yale College received 
aid from the State and gave place in her 
corporation to State representatives, makes 
the impression that she received more and 
more important aid than she did, and that 
the State was admitted to a larger influence 
than it was, especially as the author asserts 
in the same sentence that Yale isonly “nom 
inally ”’ under Congregational control. The 
State, under the influence of the late Presi- 
dent Woolsey, retired its six senior Senators 
from the corporation, leaving only the Gov- 
ernor aod Lieutenant-Governor. But there 
never was a time when the State was or 
could be in control of the College. The 
manual contains a great mass of condensed 
information, and will be useful. Notwith- 
standing these miuor criticisms, the gen 
eral mapping out of the subject and sys- 
tematic developmeat of the whole and its 
parts makes a valuable work which has 
not been provided before. 


Die Mission Auf der Kenzel-Terte, 
Themata, Dispositionen und Quellennach 
werse fiir Missionsvortrige, von J. Hesse. 
(Cahv & Stutsgart, Stuttgart, Wiirtem- 
burg ) We have examined this volume with 
very unusual satisfaction. It is of an en- 
tirely practical nature and indicates, we 
hope, the wakiog up in Germany of a new 
interest in Carissiaa missions as a work in 
which the Living Caurch must engage. It 
is designed to impress on German reading 
believers the claim missions have on the 
pulpit, the methods by which the work may 
be promoted, and to give a summary sketch 
of the general arguments by which the 
work should be pressed home on the con- 
science of the Church as well as cf the evi- 
dence to be drawn from the history and 
success of missions to show that the Divine 
Head of the Church continues to bless and 
support such work. The little volume con 
tains a daily calencar of missionary events 
for every day in the year. We commend 
this book to German congregations of every 
denomination in this country.———From 
the same author and publishers we have 
Biblische Uebungen Tausendfiinfhundert 
Fragen und Antworten zum Gebrauch fiir 
Bibelleser. The best thing to be said for 
this book is that it should be translated 
forthwith and put into every Christian 
home and Sunday-school. It presents a meth- 
od of Bible study which is entirely novel and 
which could not fail of stimulating the lit- 
tlestudents wonderfully. It goes to work in 
true German fashion with an endless lot of 
appare’ tly insignificant questions as to the 
first and last words of books and cbapters, 
the occurrence of particular words etc. etc. 
All this calls for much hunting up of 
words and close observation. It leads 
on to. larger examinations, and before 
the book ends the little students would 
have a knowledge of the Bible minute and 
general which no question-book of the ordi 
pary variety would bring them to. All this 
comes from the Germans’ characteristic 
faith in the Bible. They believe that the 
Word of God will make its own impressiun, 
and that when we have given a child the 
Word we do not need to add a great amount 
of fuss and worry on our part to make sure 
that it will make the religious impression it 
should. The Word and the Spirit make 
tbat sure. Our question-books go on the 
assumption tbat there is not much power in 
the Word and the Spirit to impress con- 
sciences apart from the faithfulness of the 
teacher. The consequence is that the 
classes are subjected to an enormous 
amount of earnest pressure on the part of 
the teacher to make a good impression, but 
do not get as much of the Bible as they 
should; and in losing that lose just so much 
of the agency through which the Sprit is to 
operate on their minds. At all events, we 
commend this little book to superintend- 
ents, Sunday-school teachers and Christian 
parents. Thereisa supplement of replies 
to the questions for teachers’ use, but we 
warn them—the children are not to havea 
peep. 


Stickney’s Readers, First, Second, Third 
and Fourth, with clear print and an 
abundance of good illustrations, more in 
the first and less in the others and very 
little in the Fourth, form part of Ginn & 
Co.'s *‘ Classics for Children.”” The utmost 
pains are taken to avoid artificial lessons, 
and to set the children real problems in 
reading. Elementary singing lessons are 
introduced in the Second Reader and receive 
a further development in the Third. The 
sO0ugs are very properly dropped in the 
Fourth Reader of the series. The Two 
Great Retreats of History. I. Retreat of 
The Ten Thousand. II. Napoleon’s Re- 
treat from Moscow, with Introdution and 
Notes by 1. H. M. (Ginn & Co., Boston: 
Sixty cents.) This reading book contains 
Grote’s account of the retreat of Xenophon’s 
Ten Thousand, taken from his “ History of 














Greece,’’ given substantially entire, and an 
abridgment of Count Séyur’s narrative of 
Napoleon’s retreat from Russia. Two maps 
are introduced,as wellas an introduction and 
such notes as are required. This volume is 
also in the Messrs. Ginn’s ‘Classics for 
Children.’’———Selections from Prose and 
Poetry for Grammatical Exercises and 
Memorizing, by Frances W. Lewis, of the 
Rhode Island Normal School (Eastern Edu- 
cational Bureau, Boston; seventy-five 
cents), contains 500 such selections. So far 
as we can see they are as well-adapted for 
drill in English grammar and analysis as 
any other 500 similar examples selected and 
arranged by a good teacher would be. 
An Illustrated Primer, by Sarah Faller, 
Principal of the Horace Mann School for 
the Deaf, Boston (J). C. Heath & Co. Boston), 
is a modelof elemeatary simplicity.——_—So 
also is Stepping Stones to Reading. A P~im- 
er,by Anna B. Badlam, Rice Trainiag School, 
Bostoa, only the book is one step farther on 
than the jiast-named. Vowel quantities are 
marked, and pictures, more sparingly used. 





The Beginner’s Book in German is an 
elemeutary affair by Sophie Doriot,who has 
made the attempt to enliven the scholar’s 
task and push it forward by introducing 
humorous illustrations. She is the author 
of a ‘‘Beginuer’s Book in French” on the 
same principle. (Ginn & Co, Ninety cents.) 
German Novellettes for School and 
Home, by Dr. Wilbelm Bernhardt (D. C. 
Heath & Co., eighty-five cents), is the 
second vulume of a very useful collection 
of German reading selected from the best 
modern writers and illustrated with etymo- 
logical, grammatical and explanatory notes. 
Itis a very excellent student’s substitute 
for a small library, and is edited with 
kvowledge and judgment. The same pub- 
lishers (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston) issue 
Historiettes Modernes. Recweilléeset An- 
votées, parC, Fontaine, B.L., L.D., Profes- 
vur de Francais d Washington. Tome I. 
This collection is made on the same princi- 
ple as the one noted above, andis designed 
todo for the student of French exactly 
what that is designed to acomplish for the 
student of German. English Grammar 
made Practical, by John Wilson, Syra- 
cuse (C. W. Bardeen), is not a complete 
treatise on grammar. Used in connection 
with a manual, or better yet with a vigorous 
teacher to supplement it, the manval 
would prove useful. The author shows him- 
self possessed of a teacher’s gifts and invent- 
ive ingenuity, especially in requiring his 
pupilsto make a picture of their composi- 
tions. The half-dozen examples given in 
the book, of pictures actually made are 
highly interesting and instructive. We 
doubt the author’s dictum that ‘ pupils 
should write at least two compositions a 
week.”’ 

Fundamental Problems, by Paul Carns 
(The Open Court Publishing Company, Cbi- 
cago, $1 00), is composed for the most part 
of essays published in the Open Court. It 
presents what is commonly knewn as the 
sensualistic or materialistic philosophy of 
life. The author’s defioition of conscious- 
ness shows his position at a glance. He 
says: 








“The nervesof animals being centralized inthe 

brain, their feelings form a multifarious unity 
which is called consciousness. The unity of 
consciousness is not (as has been supposed in 
former centuries) the life principle, nor is it the 
soul of the animal, and still less is it a substance 
existing independent of the body of that crea- 
ture. On the contrary it is the product of the 
whole organization.” 
The author denies the objective existence of 
a personal God, and of course there 1s no 
supernaturalism to him. The fundamental 
fal'acy that underlies this sort of “‘ Funda- 
mental Problem” has been exposed again 
and again, and we need only say of this pew 
example that itcan claim no more impor- 
tance than that of being a restatement of 
the ordinary materialistic monism. 

Studies in.the South and West, with 
Comments on Canada. Charles Dadley 
Warner. (Harper & Brothers. #200.) Mr. 
Warner’s style is for the eye as much as for 
the ear. The delicacy of his sentences, 
their refinements and their humor, are not 
exclusively such as the reader delights iu, 
but they are more sure not to miss; him. 
The volume named above has already been 
introduced to the public in Harper's 
Monthly, excepting ‘Society in the New 
Soutbh,’’ which was published in the New 
Princcton Review. They make a delightful 
collection of summer reading, and people 
who are tired of commercial, political and 
social statistics will find what they want in 
the ‘‘Comments on Canada.” 


A Manual of Drawing to Accompany 
Hailes’ Practical Drawing Series, by Theo- 
dore C. Hailes, Superintendent of Drawing 
in Albany Public Schools (Charles E. Mer- 





rill & Co.), depends for its value on being 
the supplement of a drawing series. It con- 
tains some useful suggestions, but is made 
toomuch on the rule of spare simplicity to 
possess much geveral value. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Marquis of Lorne has a poem in the 
August numberof Scot’s Magazine called 
“*Who Is the Happiest ?” 





....Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, of this city, 


announce that Vol. X of “The People’s ~ 


Bible,” by Joseph Parker, D.D., of London, 
is now ready. ; 


....Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller will have a 
study ot animal lifein the September Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. Her studies of bird 
life and animal life are always delightful. 


..--Brentano’s, of New York, will pub- 
lish at theend of this month a novel called 
“Priest and Puritan.”’ ‘“‘ The plot,” says the 
announcement, “turns on the love of a 
Methodist minister’s son for theniece of a 
Catholic priest.”’ 


....Messrs A. S. Barnes & Co., of this 
city, announce as now resdy ‘“‘ Three Ger- 
manys,” by Mr. Theodore S. Fay. Dr. 
Philip Schaff speaks highly of the work. 
The same firm announces that Dr. George 
F. Pentecost’s ‘“‘ Bible Studies ” for 1890 
will be ready early in the fall. 


....-Mr.Richard Dailey Lang won the prize 
offered by America, of Chicago, for the 
best essay on the ‘‘ Evil Effects of Unre- 
stricted Immigration.” The prize was 
awarded by the Hon. Carroll. D. Wright 
and Professor Small, of Culby University. 
The essay was published in America of 
August Ist. 


....The first part of ‘‘ North American 
Birds,’”” by H. Nehrling, published. by 
George Brumder, of Milwaukee, Wis, has 
been issued. Eleven other parts are to fol- 
low. The book is published both in Eng- 


lish and inGerman. It will have thirty-six 
colored plates after water-color paintings 
by Prof. Robert Ridgway, ot the Smith 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., by 
Prof. A. Goering, of Leipzig, and by Gustav 
Muetzel, ot Berlin. 


.... The Century for September will have 
a “‘chapter’”? on Napoleon, partly written 
by Captain Ussher, who commanded the 
vessel which took the exile to Elba, and 
partly by Lieutenant Mills, who went toSt. 
Helena in the same ship with the ex-Em- 
peror. The latter kept a diary, and will re- 
late anumber of stories. The same number 


of The Century willcontain a bitherto un- 
pubiished letter of Lincoln’s,in which he 
says: “In no otber way could I serve myself 
so well as by truly serving the Union.” 


...Scribner’s Magazine for September 
will contain an article by H. G. Prout, edi- 
tor of the Railread Gazetie, on ** Safety in 
Railroad Travel.’’ The article does not dis- 
cuss,as one might suppose, how to get rid of 
the car stove,but the different devices which 
have come into general use to make railway 
travel safe, such as brakes, switches, coup- 
lers, etc. The same number of the magazine 
will contain an article by Justin McCarthy. 
M. P., entitled ‘‘Tnree Dream Heroines.” 
These heroines are, ** Sally in our Alley,” 
**Fair Inez,” and “ Anoabel Lee.” These 
are saidto be Mr. McCagthy’s ideals of 
charming women. 

..--Thethird number of The Magazine 
of Poetry has made its appearance tho 
somewhat tardily As before, there are 
sketches of a score and more of poets, with 
selections from the worksof eacb. It is not 
too much to say that half of the poets and 
half of the biographers are unknown to 
fame, ia spite of the fact that the poets, at 
least, have written books. There are 
sketches of Mary Mapes Dodge, John Vance 
Cheney, Edgar Fawcett, George Macdon- 
ald, George Meredith, Horatio Nelson Pow- 
ers and a few others whom we have heard 
of. There are more than a dozen portraits 
of the autnors, which are, almost without 
exception, of a very inferior grade of -work- 
manship. Perhaps the only portrait that 
can be culled artistic is that of George Mere- 
dith, while that of Miss O’ Donnell is a per- 


fect blotch. In spite of all this the maga- 
zine is an interesting ove, which cannot be 
laid down in a moment, or until one finds 
out something avout these unknown writers 
and their work. Asa rule, the short biog- 
raphies, tho generally too laudatory, are 
good andto the point, and the selections 
seem to be made with taste and judgment. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 





The Light of Her Countenance. By. Hjalmer 
Hjorth Boyesen. 744x5, pp. 512. New York: 
D. Appleton & CO...........ceceeeenseeeeerere ee 

Christianity and Agnosticism. A Controversy. 
Consisting of papers by Henry Wace, D.D., 
Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, W. H. Mallocx, Mrs. Humphry 
Waid. Thx. pp. 829. The same........----- 1 00 

Mosses trom an Uld Manse. By Nuthaniel 
Hawthorne. +36 Two volumes in one. 
= I, pp. 286; Vol. II, pp. 297. New York: 


$0 75 


oughton, Mifflin & Co.,........-5 eeseeeereere 08 
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SOLICITORS, [2 "ror liberal AGENTS 


TRRECTORY. address 


H&CO WANTED 


53 Vearbernt.. 


END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
"4 and 2% Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
a est rates in all papers. 





Book NOW READY, 

er IMPSES OF FIFTY 
4 ARS Being her auto- 
biography and history of W. 
Endorsed by most 








J. c HURCHCO., Music Publishers. C ‘incinnati, O oO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


NE. .One Year 





IRPE "Ss BAZAR. 
Ha RP! ke S YOUNG PEOPLE. 200 
f" HAKPERS CATALOGU EB ‘wilt be sent by matt 
m 1 recetpt of ten cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


Andrews 


Fine a Work. 
Special designs on 
application, 


76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 


A. H, ANDREWS, 195 Wabash’Ave., Chicago. 








THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HEKBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.202 Browdway. N.Y. 


NEWSPAPER | ADV ERTISING. — 
170 Pages, 39 Cents 
4G. au F- ROWELL & CO.. 10 Spruce Street. N. ¥ 





Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hyrous and tunes for ¢ hurch Worshi 
ALS. Barnes & Co.. 111 Willinm St. N.Y 





Send for the « . 
t Pialegue 


OBERT of Books 


R& Buel! HFBS. 
York. 


530 Broadway. New 


_ EDUCATION. 

















CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street, New York, 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
RDING AND DAY oo 
fer vous LADIES, cor n+ - 3 
Te-Open September 25t h, at 66 Bayard Street. 


Bigrinare FEWAL E COLLEGE, 
rhe and endowed by the state ot Mary 
year opens September 16. Board, wit 

aon Eg *rench, Latin, Art and Music, per 
ear, $250, N.C. BROOKS, LL.D, PH.D Prest 


Minsnat BARTLETT’ S(formerly MISS NOTT’S) 
LADIES a Px = HOOL gg ae =~ 

» i all St ew Haven. Conn. Thoroug 
Preparation for Colleze. Circulars on application. 
eo mee C 


MADEMOISELLE BONAME’ 
French and English] Boarding and Bay 
» PA,, 


i School for Young Ladies, 

Willie oe ine St. {,RHULADELPHIA, PA... 

° ath umber of residen uplis 

United to six. “Phorouzh instruction and home care. 
BROOK LY N HEIGHTS. 

off L. Maltby’s Home aud School 


ierine 
sani Ne hcier ns te Young Ladies who 


rani 2 








Miss Kat 


ghest Art, Musical, or Academic 
New York and Brooklyn. . * 
Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, 


CAZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


Essentially ahome. Seven courses of study. Pre- 
pares for apy college. Teachers’ training class, to 
members of which tuition is free. Board, fuel 
room and washing, $52.50 per term. Tuition accord- 
ing to studies. Catalogue free. Fall term opens 
Monday, September 2d, 1889. Address, I. N. CLEM- 
ENTS, Principal, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


C*x§ UGA LARS MILITARY AUADEMY, Aurora, 
. kor wm ine circular address 
oL. C. J. WRIGH‘’.B.S., A.M., Principal. 


Chauncy- Hall School, 


259 Boylston St. Boston. 

Thorough preparation is made for the In- 
stitute of Technology, for Business, aud 
for College. In all classes Special Stu- 
dents are received. Particular attention to 
Girls and Young Children. Unusual care 
of health is taken. 

The building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptation to lead to bad habits. 

The sixty-second year will open Sept. 18th. 
The special class for training Kindergarten 
teachers will re-open the second week in 
October. 

7% rk & Perrin’ s Home Course of 
‘Busnes Training. Ail commercial 


Cla 
seh Write to 








branches taught by pen. 
Clark’s College, Erie, P: 


CUsssital AL BONE INSTITUTE. POUGH- 

Y. Young Ladies can pursue the 
braaches of the « Graduating Course. or the * 
tory for Vassar.” 














*Prepara- 
Home comforts ‘and special care. 
ae ___ MISS SAKAH V. H. BUTLER. 


CIAY ERACK (%. Y.) COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully ard 
beautifally located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by astrong faculty of experienced 
professc rs and teachers to intellectual, social, moral 
and wor, culture. A Conservatory of “usic 
and Art of high grade. sth year aeare Sept. 9th. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Rev. A. H. FLACK, 
A.M., President. 
N ‘ISS CREIGHTON & MISS FARRAR’S 
pA School for Girls, Dwight Place, Englewood.N. J. 
Pupils admitted to Smith & Wellesieyon our certific ate 
REW LADIES’ SEMINARY ,Carmel.N.Y 
24th yearopens Sept. 11. Healthful, bomelike.thor- 


ough. Iustrated circular. Gro. CRosBy SMITH, A.M 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wowtn 


Course of study equal to that of the best Collegs. Scientific 
and Special courses, with classical preparatory de- 
partment. Bestadvanteges in Musicand Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
can furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observ atory 
—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. Ag- 
dress PkEs’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elinira, N. 















FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N. Y. 
Boarding School tor Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Tuesday. September lith. Address 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


A Boarding Seminary of highest grade. *xclu- 
siv ely for, Ladies, Superb modern buildings, 
steam eatef with handsome and commodious chapel. 
Class-rooms, music and art-rooms, parlors, gymna- 
sium and furnished rooms for 100 young ladies and 
for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five coursesof study 
-_ diplomas at graduation: also Preparatory Class- 

$20) per year, board. furnished room anda}! stud- 
od except Music. Art,Stenographyand Tvpe-writinc. 














82a year Sept. 16th. Jos. E. King. Vort Edward. N.Y. 
F YEBU RG AC4DEM V,—— 
Fryeburg, Me. 9th year. Fits for Boudoin, Dart- 


- Thoroughness our 
. DINSMORE, A.M. 


GANNETT INSTITUT E*28.09a8e,ARuts 


Ls, The Thirty- 
phy avi “peting det 2, ee Pie or Circular apply to 


mouth. Yale.Smith and Well ao 
aim. $150 a year. JO 











Joun C. Green Founpation 


Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 





REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE. NEW JERSEY. 
LYNDON HALSE., Poughkeepsie, N 


A Girls’ Boarding and Day School. 4ist year bexins 


September 18th. SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. — 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages. noderate expenses 
PRESIDENT EATON, aa. 0. 


KA DVI LLETHEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
Educates for the Christian Unitarian Ministry 
Room rent and tuition free. An entrance fee of $20 
for gas, heat an@ care of room. all expenses moder- 
ate. Term begins Sept 50th. Address 
“Wilton,N. H H. 











REV. A. A. LIVERMORE, D.D.. Prest., 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 


W220 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new builcing. 
College preparation on certificate. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


N 











OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Near Philada. Healthful, helpful. bomelike. 
HENRY M. WALI tADT (YALb&), Principal. 





MYSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Conn 22d Year. Both Sexes. Charte~ed 1880. Num- 
ber limited. Address, J.K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 





MOUNTAIN SEMINARY, 


BIRMINGHAM, PA. A thorough school for Young 
Ladies Situation noted for health. House comforts. 


35d year. Grounds. 100 acres. Three coursesof study. 
Prepares for Coilege. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
A. onisr, Business Manager. 


R. 
MISS N J. DAVIS, Principal. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


The MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fourth year will begin Sept. 26th. 
TEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, CORN- 


Wall-on-Hudson. Col. C.J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., 
Supt.; B. F. HyaTrT, Comd’t of Cadets. 











WASHINGTON, D. (., 117 Massachusetts Avenue 
(Higkiand Terrace). 1212 and 1214 Mth St., N. W. 
Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A besutiful location, The privileges 
of home A complete department of modern lan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mre. WM. D. CaBI ABELL, Principals. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty- tt -~areunene and Instructors 
1.576 pedeate last ye 
I. DePARTMENT “OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 


sica! and English Courses. 
{1. Fy 4: RTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AN --Clagsical, Philosopbicai and 


THE ARTS, 
| A te Courses. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
‘i Classical, Philosophical and 


D 
Full Courses with Tad 4 8 Flectives, Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildin 
Tuition and ‘incidentals. $10 ver term of 3 munths. 
Table Board and Koom Kert $24 to $48 per term 
Terms begin Aprii 24 and September 17th. 1889: Jan. 
7th and April &th, 1890. For full particulars. send for 
“ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary, Oberlin. Ohio 


HIO. -—THOROUGH, ECONOMI. 
‘AL, Thirteen departments 
mata ‘thirty-one experienced teachers em- 
ents 


Bano nter a hem! time and find 
classes asses suited. As ‘thelr ae of ad No vacation ex- 


cept holiday week. Extensive can cr oatected library 


Good 
board, well fur- NORMAL: — fort, ~~ Ay for 


nished room & Bis — 49 weeks 

wr g2) oy 00: 118, Room 

vate families. 

te o £8,003 be rented. at minimum AY Pipiret fall term 

begins August 13th, 1888. Q77Send for Catalogue. Address 

Mm. 8. LEuE A = M. TY 
Mention renie ~~ ¥ Ul N IVERS| 

OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chertnut st., Philadelphia. to 

















ev. GEORGE GANNETT, 
€9 Chester Square, y tN Mass 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, at 44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Will 
ATONWoOO) M 1 1 ITA RY 
G sENW OOD WNAertre, 
__ CHAS, A, JAGGAR, A.M ,Ph D, va 
47-249 Dearborn Ave., Chicage. 
pencils and Day School for Young Laaies. Supe- 
lege or a full literary course. 2ist year begins Sept. 
1%h. For circular address, M.A. MINEAH,A.M.,Prin. 
Mth year begins Sept. 12th. Cl»ssicai, Scientitic 
business, Primary Departments. Strict supervision 


HE MISSES GILMAN'S HOME AND 
re-open October 2d. Circulars on application, 
ne hour from New_York, MATAWAN, N. 
GRAS COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
rior advantages in Art, Music, preparation for coi- 
Hishiaze Military Academy. Worcester, Mass. 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.\ 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Williamsport, Penn., 
Sixth year. Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sept. 
18th. Address Miss MARIE HOLMES BISHOP. 

for a puns 


HOUGHTON SEMINAR few. 


advantages unsurpassed; attractive to nae school 
graduates; Laboratory work in Sciences; I*rench and 
German Conversation; Music and Art. 29tn year. [llus- 





OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
will beg n ite forti«th year Wednesday, September 
2th. For circilars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Monteomery County, Penn 

wncipals, Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. DILLAYE 
Miss SYLVIA J. EAS™Ma 





LINOIS, Peoria 

PETTENCILL SEMINARY. A Board- 

and Day school for Girls, with Kindergar- 
ten for little children, Number of resident | arg 
limitee to ten. Young children also rece 
Healthful location. Thorough teaching and faithful 
care. References: Rev. C. C. Harrah, Peoria; Rev 
Washington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio; Rey. T. T. 
Munger, New Haven, n. 

ELIZABETH W. DENISON, Principal. 

400 Perry Street, Peoria, Ll 


ev SUK RECS, N.Y ye 
RING'S MILITARY INSTITUTE 

For Coltere U.S. Military and Naval Academies or 
Business. Jilustrated circular. Number of pupils 








etrated catalogue. Address, A.G. Benedict, Ciinton.N.Y. 


limi‘ed. Address as above. 





tw WRITE TO PR 


HIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, 


Offers © vecial advantages to young people seeking 
ESIDENT Sit PER OR F. RTHER INFORMATION 


THE seer rye at the least expense. 





ence, A. pre 





il, ATiaetbontenl, Mining and 


HIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Dong gne saoeenl Courage i in 
ory pall tt ~ ‘oent on on inn. 





SCHOOL, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Boarding and Day Schoo! for Boys and Young Men 
Prepares for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools or 
Business. 

E. H. COOK, Ph.D., Head Master. 


Qavate 4 INSTITUT. Saratoga, N.Y. For 
boys. Prepares for leading colleges and business. 
Established 1858. Address FRANKL'N B. YATES, A.B. 


SEVEN GABLES, Rriecten.,% 


J. Mrs 
Wemtcutt’s Roarding Schooi 
for Young Ladies. [n South Jersey. Prepares for 
any collece, Climate mild and. dry. Gymnasium. [l- 
lustrated c ‘ircuiar. 


SING SING, 2 the Hudson 
Minaies EK, BS. HERKRA RDS £e -hool for Young 
Reopens esate r 18t! 


Ladi 
EOSHINING INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton 
20th year begins Sept. 18. Both sexes. Prepares for 
any College. Teaching, or Business. French, German 
Music. Art, Military Drill. H.K. TRASK, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School for Young Ladies. 


va vind begins eres yea Wes 7, i. 
‘4 


TEM PL EGROVE LADTE’ S®MINARY, 

Saratog? Springs, N. ¥. Superior facilities for the 
higher Sciences, Philosophy, sancuages, Music, Paint- 
ine, wsthetic and social c Tre. Thirty-fifth vear be- 
gins Sept. 18. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


Two Choice Schools. Brooke Hall, for Girls and 
Young Ladies. Shortlidge Media Academy for Boys 
and Young Men. Sw'thin C. Shortlidge, A (Har- 
vard Graduate), Media, Penn. (Near Philadelphia.) ) 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NEW YORK, 
The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 18th, 














eten, 











Students entering will meet the Faculty in ee 
President’s room, No. 700 Park Avenue, at ten A 

Rooms will be drawn at two P.M. 

Rey. Prof. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., will deliver 
the opening address in Adams Chapel, Thursday, 
Sept. 19th, at four P.M. 


E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder, 








Illinois, Urbana; Post-oflice. Champaign. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. ccricciture, 


Engineering, Civil, Mechanical and Mining; Archi- 
tecture; Chemistry: Nataral Historv: Languages; 
Ancient and Modern. Women admitted. Preparatory 
class. Address, SELIM H. PEABODY, LL.D. 





COLLEGE Collegeville, 


Montgomery *Co.. Pa. 
Young vigorous, abreast 
with the times. No de- 
mana for the luxuries 
ard amusements of city life. Decided religious in- 
fluences. Admirably located for health and study. 
Thorough 3 + e*rs’ course in Theology; 4 years’ Classi- 
cal nd Scientific Courses; 3 years’ Literary Course 
for Ladies. Preparatory Department. Instruction 
by specialists. Thorouch drill in English. Ad- 
vanced training in Elocution. Inductive system in 
Languages and Natural Science. Instruction in Ped- 
agogy and paste, Terms moderate. Address 
Kev.J.H.A.Bomberger,D.D, LL.D, Pres, 


THE MISSES WRE‘AKS’ Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children, with Kinder- 
garten. . Reopens Uct. Ist. 37 East 68th St. Circulars, 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 


WASHINCTON, PA. 
The eigity-ninth year bee ine” Sept sith. 
rouromee of  tadeemetion apply to PRESIDENT 9 5. 


WELLS COLLEGE, orowone™y, 


FULL COLLEGIAT® pone Sie Study. Location beau- 
tiful and hea'thful. Buildines eleeant. A refined 
Christian home. Needios hegins Sept 1), 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E. 8S. FRISBEE, D D.. President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, (°;.%%.the 


half-dezen 
b st Classical and Academical Schools in New Eng- 
land, The payment of $41 in advance wiil cover o 
nar’ tuition bosrd, washing, room and heating for 
the fall term. beginning Aug. 28. Send for catalogue 
to G. M. STEEL Principal Wilbraham, Moss. 


\ TEST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for roy 
Ladies, 24d Year. Is provided for giving 8 
superior educat‘on in Collegiate. Eclectic ond 
preter Devartments: also in Music and Art 
IRS. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2.045 Wainut Ste Phila 


PENNSYLVANTA. Chambersburg. 
Wilson College for Young Women. 
Tiftv miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 


berland Ve llev. Border climate, avoiding bleak vorth, 
$25 per year for boar’, room. etc.,and all College 




















Studies. Handsome Park. Large Buildings, plese 
Heat, Gymnasium, ‘bservatory, Laboratory. et 
Annex 0. 2 ‘nearly’ completed. feady by Aug. sth. 





wooDsT0c K ACADEMY. Woodstock 
Conn. Enlish and Classical School for Boys ‘cl 
Girls. Limited number of Pupils Received into Prin- 
cipal’s Fa = 4 Corresvondence so) ici 
E. . HALL, B.A., Yale, 1872, Principal. _ 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL he earileres 


of the T pean A 
open to every Christian denomination. FESSO: 
AND INSTRUCTORS: Timothy | Devight. Noah Porter, 
ree E. May, Samuel Harris. George P. Fisher, 
Lewis ©. Brastow, Geo. B. Stevens. Wm. R. Ha or. 
Frank C. Porter, Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. 19. 
catalogue or fuller informatioa, apply to f. GEO. 
E DAY, Dean of the Faculty. New Haven, Conn. 


Oy, Syst ill 
setifnt he sof RAIA wa 
a. ° e best of advan D ‘al 
aK and French. ‘Send for catalogue ev we 
Mrs. Ret, Principals; Mrs. SANFORD, Co-Prine!pal, 


BACKWARD AND INVALID 8®0VS8, 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the — and egucetion of such boys a 
spectaity.Location u r beauty and health. 
Address DR “WILLE ISON. “New London, Conn . 


AGENTS WANTED. 


























ster Safety 


$ 1208 S87, Spanien weste ris Brow: 
‘Rein Holder Us. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








[August 15, 1889" 








LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 


THE managers of the labor organizations 
of this country, with the exception of the 
Locomotive Engineers, at whose head is 
Mr. P. M. Arthur, have issued a secret 
circular, proposing that all these organi- 
zations should be confederated together 
into one grand alliance, and that they 
should act together as a unit on all ques- 
tions relating to the interests of labor. 
This movement has been started by the 
leaders, and they propose, as the ultimate 
end to be attained, that every man and 
woman in the United States who works 
for wages, should be brought into the 
membership of some labor organization, 
and that all such organizations should be 
allied together and placed under one gen- 
eral management. 

Whether this ambitious and far-reach- 
ing scheme will prove a success or not, 
time only can tell. The Locomotive En- 
gineers refuse to join init; and perhaps 
other labor organizations will take the 
same view of the matter. The result; if 
the movement should prove successful, 
would be the formation of the strongest 
labor alliance in the element of numbers 
known in the history of the world. 

We do not believe that the plan will 
be a success, and do believe that, even if 
it did succeed, the alliance would not 
hold together for any considerable length 
of time. The simple truth is that there is 
not brains enough in the men who are 
at the bottom of this movement, and 
who would have control of it if success- 
ful, to manage so big a machine. It 
would soon strike a rock and go to the 
bottom, Nothing is more conspicuous 
than that the managers of labor organiza- 
tions in this country have not, as a rule, 
been men of good sense; and this is one of 
the prominent reasons why these organi- 
zations have, within the last few years 
especially, been brought into discredit 
with the people generally. 

What these gentlemen propose to do is 
by the force of organization to make 
water run up hilJ, and thus change the 
law of nature as to its course. There isa 
law, that existed before they were born, 
and wiil exist after thev are dead; and 
that law is that supply and demand, as a 
rule, determine prices, whether in rela- 
tion to commodities or labor. Organiza- 
tion may for a short time modity the ac- 
tion of this law; but in the end the law 
will, by forces spontaneous and inherent 
in human nature, assert its supremacy, 
and prevail. Such has been the fact in 
the past history of the world; aud such it 
will be in the future. 

Labor in this country has no occasion 
to fight capital, and can gain nothing by 
such a war. It has all the protection it 
needs in the laws of the land and in the 
rights of tree contract. Every man who 
has labor to sell and nothing else to sell, 
and who wants to find a purchaser in 
the capitalist, can judge for himself of all 
the questions connected with the sale 
and purchase of his labor better than 
anybody else can judge for hiu:, and bet- 
ter than any labor organization can judge 
for him. Taking the thng in the long 
run, no one gains anything by becoming 
a member of a labor organization, where 
the object is to regulate the rate cf 
wages. The wage-earner who makes 
himself virtually a slave toa labor des- 
potism which he must obey, 18 quite sure 
to do so to his own damage. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 








ACTION, upon the invitation of Secre- 
tary Blaine, has been taken by the Board 
of Trade of this city with reference to 
the International Congress, consisting of 
delegates representing the United States 
and the States of Central and South 
America, that will meet in Washington 
next October, and probably continue in 
session for several weeks. Many indus- 
trial and economical questions will come 
before that Congress for consideration; 
yet no one of them will be more impor- 
tant for the interests of this country than 
that which relates to an increase of re- 
ciprocal trade between the United States 
and these states. The one fact that 
France, England and Germany annually 
sell to these states goods to the amount of 


about $400,000,000, while the United 
States, tho a large purchaser and con- 
sumer of their domestic products, annu- 
ally sells to them only about $50,000,000, 
shows the existence of some cause that 
operates as a serious impediment to recip- 
rocal trade with them. The United States 
have an urgent interest in ascertaining 
what is the cause of this abnormal state 
of things, and in promptly seeking its re- 
moval. 

One of the causes, and that, too, a very 
leading one, grows out of the fact that 
France, England and Germany have 
vastly better facilities of mtercommuni- 
cation wich the Central and South 
American States by steamships than those 
pozsessed by the United States. Tne Gov- 
ernment of the United States does not 
seem to have appreciated the importance 
of such facilities as furnishing the ways 
and means of commerce. Foreign steam- 
stips bave carried off the prize to other 
countries, wLile we have looked on with- 
out taking proper steps for securing our 
natural proportion of this valuable trade, 
buying largely, but selling only to a 
limited extent, and hence always having 
a large balance of trade against vurselves, 
to be settled by the exportation of gold 
or bills of exchange on European coun- 
tries. This is not the only cause of the 
result; yet it is one that holds a very 
prominent place. 

What shall be done for the removal of 
this cause? The obvious answer to this 
question is that Congress ought to adopt 
suco a policy as will naturally result in 
the establishment of steamship lines be- 
tween the principal ports of the United 
States, as New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Baltimore and New Orleans, and the 
pripcipal ports of the South American 
States. This for years has been the pol- 
icy pursued by England, France and Ger- 
many, greatly to their advantage, while 
the United States have had no such pol- 
icy, and suffered seriously in consequence 
of the omission. With such a policy 
adopted in this country our export trade 
with the Soutb American States would 
rapidly be developed; and while we should 
be large purchasers of their products, we 
should equally be large sellers of our own 
products to them in excaange therefor. 

This policy practically means a liberal 
system of subsidy extended to steamsbips 
carrying the mail between the United 
States and South American countries. 
Such a system would call into existence 
several lines of such ships that would 
furnish the direct facilities for such trade, 
and in this way greatly increase our ex- 
port trade with these countries. Congress 
has repeated!y and wisely furnished most 
important aid to the building of rail- 
roads, and the country has derived im- 
mense commercial advantages therefrom. 
We can see no good reason why the same 
general policy should not be adopted in 
dealing with the problem of international 
trade, whenever and wherever it is de- 
manded by the interests of foreign com- 
merce. We trust that this whole ques- 
tion will be thoroughly ventilated by the 
coming International Congress. The 
time has come for action, and efficient 
action, on this subject. 


& 
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CONSUMPTION OF PIG IRON. 








THE Tribune, of this city, recently pre- 
sented the following statistics, showing 
the consumption of the tons of pig iron 
in this couniry for the respective years 
mentioned, and the amount that was im- 
ported as compared with the domestic 
production: 


Lomestic Con- 

Pig. Imports. sumption. 
a 7,270,488 1,024,524 8.295,012 
eee 7,101,768 1,997,247 9,099,015 
PE - ciaweeed 6,529, 136 1,230 393 7,759,529 
4,706,357 647.895 5,354.252 
| 4.530,413 733,260 5,263,673 
1883 ........5,042,866 777,650 5,820,517 
1882 ........4,950,324 1,335,371 6,294,695 
Sen +t aneead 4,887,326 1,322,439 6,209 765 
ee 3,980,430 2,112,341 6,092,771 
SUL 32 nenned 3,503,766 862,382 4,366,148 


These figures show a decrease in the 
consumption of foreign iron, and a large 
increase in the consumption of iron pro- 
duced in thiscountry. Thisis the natural 





result of the protective policy of our tar- 





iff laws extended to this important branch 
of American industry. Let the Free 
Traders make the laws, and no such re- 
sult would ensue. It is best to let well 
enough alone, 





STEEL FOR RAILWAY CARS. 


It has been suggested that steel should 
be substituted for wood in the construc- 
tion of railway cars. We think that the 
suggestion is worthy of serious considera- 
tion. Steel cars, without any increase of 
weight, would be stronger and more dur- 
able than those constructed of wood, and 
by reason of their durability would not 
probably in the end be more expensive. 
There would be no danger of their de- 
struction by fire and the loss of life there- 
by. They would in every way be better 
and safer vehicles for the transportation 
of passengers. Wecan see no good ob- 
jection to the passage of a law requiring 
railroad companies to construct their pas- 
senger cars of steel, The subject is cer- 
tainly one that comes within the prov- 
ince of legislation. 


-s 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


ACCORDING to the statement of imports 
and exports issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, the imports of breadstuffs for the 
month ending June 30th emounted to 
$109,229, against $177,469 fur June of 
1888; and for the twelve months ending 
June 30th, 1889, $8,029,724, against $8,- 
755,792 for the corresponding period of 
1888. From the figures it appears that in 
the year the imports decreased to the 
amount of $726,068. The imports of cot- 
ton and manufactures of, for June were 
$1,295,441, against $1,364,877; and for the 
twelve months $26,806,030, against $28,- 
917,799 for the same time in 1888. 

The imports during June of flax, hemp, 
jute and other vegetable substances and 
manufactures of, aggregated $4,922,487 
against $3,861,069 for June of 1888; for 
the twelve months it was $46,174,028 
against $41,287,360 for the same period of 
1888, an increase of about $5 000,000. 
Foriron and steel and manufactures of, 
in June, the imports were valued at $3,- 
283,156 against $3,701,860 for the same 
month of 1888; for the twe!ve months, 
$42,377,842 against $48,992 757 for the 
same months of 1888, a decrease of about 
$6,000,000 ’ 

The imports of sugar molasses, sugar 
candy and confectionery for June 
amounted to $10,015,857 against $8.422,- 
618 for June of 1888; for the twelve 
months, $81,249,872 against $69,494.426 
for the same period of 1888, an increase 
of $11,755,446. The imports of wool, hair 
of the alpaca, goat and other like ani- 
mals. and manufactures of, for June, 
amounted to $4,057,377 against $4,578,267 
for June, 1888; for the twelve months, 

70,539,457 against $63,606,610 for the 
same months of 1888, an increase of 
about $7,000,000. 

EXPORTS. 

The exports of breadstuffs for June were 
valued at $9,474,000, against $7,310,363 
for June, 1888; for the twelve moaths, 
$123,876,423, against $127,191.687 for the 
corresponding period of 1888. Our ex- 
ports of raw cotton for June were $5,027,- 
284, against $8,887,425 for June, 1888; for 
the twelve months, $237,775,270, against 
$223,016,760 for the same months of 1888, 
an increase of $14,758,510. The exports 
of manufactures of cottou for June were 
$792,289, against $874,932 for June of 
1888; forthe twelve months, $10,212,430, 
against $13,013,189 for the same period of 
1888, a decrease of about $3,000,000. The 
exports of iron,steel and manufactures 
of, for June amounted to $1 939,114, 
against $1,444,368 for June .f 1888; for 
the twelve months, $21,154,743 against 
$17,763,034 for the same months of 
1888. Our exports of refined and man- 
ufactured oils for June were $3.850,570 
against $3,374,144 for June of 1888; for 
the twelve months, $44,830,424; against 
$41,260,401 for the corresponding months 
of 1888. 

In provisions, comprising meat and 
dairy products, we exported for June to 
the amount of $9,382,834 against $8,100,- 
879 for June of 1888; for the twelve 








for the same period of 1888, an increage . 
of $11,064,308. The exports of tobacco 
and manufactures of, for June, amounted 
to $1.231,873 against $1,480,857 for June 
of 1888; for the twelve months, $22 609,. 
668 as compared with $25,514,541 for the 
same months of 1888, a decrease of about 
$8,000,000. The exports of wood and 
manufactures of, for June, were $2.682,- 
433 against $2,114,070 for June of 1888; 
for the twelve months, $26.898.448 against 
$23,052,597 for the corresponding periog 
of 1888, an increase of $3,845,851.—Bostor, 
Commercial Bulletin. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE outlook financially and commer. 
cially is exceptionally encouraging. Un. 
favorable conditions there are, but fact 
for fact the balance is largely in favor of 
an active and more prosperous fall trade 
The most important censideration is the 
crop outlook, which is all that could be 
reasonably dgsired. The August report of 
the Department of Agriculture gives the 
fo'lowing statement of average condition, 
which we present with comparisons fg 
last month, also the same time last year: 
1889. 1888, 


August July Argus 
report. report. report 











Cotton...... vecpeeiue’ssieekreoe 89.5 86.4 873 
_ TR AEC ER A eee 4.8 90.3 95.5 
Wheat, spring......... ... 812 8.0 87.3 
ree . 9.4 96.4 Gs 
SS eae Cree er 2.3 94.3 OL7 
ic witsinnn-.ckaae eee’ . 9.6 90.6 84 


It wlll be remembered that these figures 
represent condition, not yield. The most 
important improvement is in cotton. and 
tho it is yet early to estimate the extent 
of the future crop, the common expecta- 
tion is that it will not fall short of 7,000,- 
000 bales. The gain in corn is also signifi- 
cant, especially when it is remembered 
that its present condition has only been 
equaled three times during the last nine 
years, and only exceeded once by one 
point during that period. That was a year 
ago, when the average was exceptionally 
high. The importance of this crop can be 
estimated, considering that in 1888 it 
amounted to 2,000 million bushels, valued 
at over $670,000,000. In thesame yearthe 
wheat yield was 415 million bushels, valued 
at over 385 million Jollars, and the total 
production of all cereals amounted to 
2,660 million bushels, valued at 1,204 mil- 
lion dollars. The value of the cotton 
crop was over 290 millions, This year 
current estimates place the combined 
cereal crops at 75 to 100 millions in excess 
of last year; but as wheat, corn and oats 
are all selling below last year’s prices 
farmers will not get the full benefit of 
the improvement unless higher prices 
follow. The poor condition of European 
crops, however, gives encouragement of 
a better export demand; something which 
railroad managers are looking forward to 
for retrieving past misfortunes. Taken 
asa whole, the agricultural outlook is en- 
tirely satisfactory; and both trade and 
transportation interests are feeling more 
buoyant in consequence. 

Inthe railroad situation there is per- 
ceptible improvement. There is less fric- 
tion between rival lines, owing mainly to 
the prospect of a good autumn traffic, 
which it would be the depth of folly to ruin 
by keeping rates in a state of demoraliza- 
tion. In one shape or another various 
consolidation or combination schemes 
are in progress, which also exert quite a 
steadying influence upon rates; tho in 
some cases they also provoke hostility, 
and complaint has not ceased respecting 
the arbitrary methods of Western legisla- 
tures. The July earnings of 129 roads have 
been published, showing a gain over the 

same month last year of 8.34 per cent. Net 
earnings will make a still more favorable 
comparison, for the reason that rates are 
much better than in 1888, and many of 
the roads are carrying but little con- 
struction material, which looked well in 
gross earnings, but were no help toward 
net earnings. As a class the Southern 
roads are making the best exhibits; but 
even the Grangersare doing wonderfully 
better, and the much abused Burlington 
and Northern, upon which much of the 
blame for recent disturbance has been 





months, $104,122,388 against $93,058,080 


placed, is earning a larger share of its 
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fixed charges than was expected. The 
whole stock market has been stimulated 
py these influences, and shows a strong 
undertone in consequence. Appearances 
that the Vanderbilt, Morgan 
indionteald interests all favored the ad- 
vance, and within a week prices 
have shown a remarkably uniform ad- 
vance of 14@3 points. The most con- 
spicuous rises were in the Pacifics, Ches- 
apeake and Ohios, the Grangers and 
certain of the Gould favorites. Even 
ree shared the improvement, altho 
ts of the company earning its 
charges grow less encouraging. 
aes of the directors are at work upon 
a scheme for scaling interest charges, 
should that be found necessary; but it is 
yet early for any definite action of this 
character,and it is hardly likely that 
pondholders will submit to such a pro- 
cedure without some concessions on the 
rt of stockholders. It is this proba- 
bility that gave rise to reports of an assess- 
ment on the stock. 
An easier feeling prevails concerning 
the money market in spite of the low 
bank reserves. This is mainly because of 
Secretary Windom’s ability and willing- 
ness to relieve the market in case of 
stringency, and also to the fact that 
Western banks are much better able to 
meet the demands in their section than 
usual. At the same time trade and crop 
requirements are likely to be larger than 
in ordinary times. Our local banks can- 
not respond to any large dewand, and the 
Government disbursements, which have 
already been liberal enough to materially 
reduce the surplus, may not be so exten- 
sive assome of the more sanguine antici- 
pate. In short, while funds are abundant 
enough for any probable legitimate re- 
quir2ments, there is the probability of a 
bull stock market being confronted 
with more active, if not stringent, money. 
Apinch in money would not necessarily 
check a genuine bull market, for prices 
have often advanced in face of close 
money; and, still, the situation is one 
that calls for prudence in this respect. 
At London money is growing firmer, 
mainly because of outside demands upon 
the Bank of Eog.and; the movement to 
Paris stull being a feature. Capital, how- 
ever, is strikingly abundant in London, 
the jatest example being a heavy over- 
subscription for the $5.000,000 Wabash 
first mortgage bonds, actually oefore they 
were piaced upon tne market by the syn- 
dicate controlling them. 
The following 1s a comparison of the 
averages of tne New York banks for the 
last two weeks - 





Aug 3. Differences. 
Loans binassseted sit Sis. $413,024,600 Inc. $1,521,200 
72,388,530 18, uty, 800 Dec. 
2 43.670. 20) Dec. 1,847,000 
2, 434.491.3400 Dec. 1, 988. 200 
Cire muaston Litas 391 3200 3.912.040 ine. 3,200 


The following shows tne relation be- 
tn the reserve and the liabilities : 









eeecccocces 72,588,500 73,160,800 Dee. $572,500 
jaan tenders.. 42,330,500 43,674,200 Dec. 1,347,600 
Total reserve.. “Plt 918,900 $116,339,000 Dec. $1,920,190 
Reserve requ 
against — 
WS...seeeeeeee++ 108,125,775 108,622,825 Dec. 497,050 
Exc’ss of res've 
above legal re- 
quirements.. 6,798,125 8,216,175 Dec.  1,423.050 
Excess of reserve Aug. it, 1888..............0.- 24,106,825 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
United States bonds are steady. 
Bid. Asked, 
- th ube 
nieeines 6% 107% 
z 1284 


128l4 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The quotations at the Board for 
kK stocks were as follows: 


Bid, Asked, 
195 


city 


Bid, Asked. 
90 Wanhattan.......178 
+ 195 — |mecnanics... 0 
luz |Mercanuie . 
— |Mercnants 5S) 
Merchanis' Kx. . .v 
Markev& suivon.2 
mech's & ie = 
Metropolitan .... 13 





Bowery Na 


Way.. 





18 


— 





North K 








reddy dbase 


«lid 





Peoples’...... ...% ~ 
Repubiic. . va 
shoe x Leather . 152 
Seavoara Nat’i..1io - 
secona Nat'l.....52 
Seventh Nat’l.. 
7 of N’ i rk 1 
- NiclLovas.. 





Hudson | ki 
imp’t’s & ‘ Trad’ 8. 


@ 

a: 

B: i: 
te Si S35 
{ERER EE REE 





Leather Man’ 
Lincoin Man‘i.. 





WestSide Bank, “ou 
Western Nat'l. 


. FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
he Automatic Fire Alarm and Ex- 
waguisher Company, of this city, have 
7 ed a dividend of two percent., 
now wel nasust 15th. Tnis Company is 
com we amene business nen in 

its bus 

and growing one. ness 1s a very large 
ae peadred and twenty-seven savings 
depo the State of New York have on 
mn round numoers $536,000,000, 
40d a surplus of $95,000,000, Here is a 





showing of financial strength which the 
Empire State may well be proud of. 


The attention of the public is called to 
the financial statement of the J. B. Wat- 
kins Land Mortgage Company, showing 
the condition of the Company on July 1st. 
As is seen by the published statement, the 
Company has total resources amounting 
to more than $4,210 000, the capital stock 
is three-quarters of a m tlion dollars, and 
the surplus is $482,799.14. The J. B. Wat- 
kins Land Mortgage Company has now 
been in existence for more than nineteen 
years, and itsdebenture bonds, which are 
protected by first mortgages on improved 
property, are regarded asa first-class in- 
vestment by conservative capitalists all 
over the country. The Eastern manager 
of the Company is Henry Dickinson. of 
319 Broadway, this city, who will give full 
information of the Company to intending 
investors. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANFERS, 
238 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 














We buy and sell Bills o 
Exchange on, and make ca 
ble transfers to, all principa 
European countries, Austra- 
lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
and the British West Indies 
also make collections and 
issue Commercial anf Trav- 
elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 


Letters 
of 


Credit. 


We also buy and sell all 
first-class Investment Se- 
curities for customers. We 


Investment 
receive a of Banks, Securities. 
nke-rs, Corporations, 


Ba 

Firms and indivi uals, on favorableterms, and mak 
coliection of draftsdrawn abroad on all points in th 
United States an» Caned., and of drafts drawn inth 
United states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. §9 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 HASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


yoom em 


ANSAS CITY. 
Paip-UP Ese AND SURPL mn Bi. 140,000. 
Offers Fen- Year Deventures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Rea! Estate dortaenee eT on 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. SAMUE JARYV President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Bec retary. 
Eastern OBce. 239 F Brondwav, New Vork, 








eh ARNSWORTH [DAN 


REALT 
er $aaaee iene ale 


GZ 181 MORTAAGE L0tts Q7 


in Minneapolis, and St. Pa 
Perfeet title, absolute secu: ity, Fa. =-9 payment, 
1 character our invariable requirements, Col- 


forme and references Eastland West. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Wit INNESOTA, 

AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit. with state Auster $200,000, placed 
forever beyond control of theCompany. Iucorporated 
and oneraning. ae ry anthortne and ey yecn: 

LOaNn. TRUSPAND aNNOUI INESS 
Acts as as og administrator, p AR ig trustee, 
#8+ignee or receiver. Correspondence solici ed. We 
loan money upon first-class real estate mortgages. 
Clinton Markell, President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
(Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


WANTED: $100,000 


To loan_on good improved Real Estate in Gibson 
County. Indiana. Keference, People’s National Bank, 


Princeton, Ina 
E. E. WILKINSON, 


Privceten, Ind, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS NEBRASKA. 
Capital. $500,000. Surplus, $130,000, 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Conpens. secured by 
first Mortgages held by trustees. Inverest pasate 

xt the Chemical Naticral Bank, New Yorx. 1 

better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 

and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 

respondence requested. Write for particulars. 

A. ,LARKR, Pres. E. C, WeBsTeR, Treas 

D.M.Mc 4 Vice Pres.C.P. W BST sR.Cashier. 
EWING &SON, 18 Wall St., Agents. 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM AND ) 
seme y av aee (CasreRD). 
24 B wWAY, New YORK S 
DIVIDEND no. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
company, hela this day, a dividend of two per cent. 
was declared, payable in cash on the 15th day of 
August, [8s¥, atthe com y’s office, to stockholders 
of record on the 5th day of August, 1589. 
Notice is hereby given that for purpose of such hb pay. 
moat | tr er ks of the company w 
Sth, 1 aad remain closed wilt the 


























Aug. 
meraing “ot August toh a 
ug. tet, 186). 6. RICHARDS, Secretary. 








H.C. SPEER, Banker, Topeka, Kan. 


a off eeete day cusice mavist al Bonds pur- 
based atte business 108 ay 








carefu ess inspection and ap- 
rel we =y au 
3.000 y Lane County Ys. due 1919, 
»#¢'@ Hodgeman County Oa" dus aue 1919. 
South Hutchinso: 1908. 
$6.0 caham ae due 1919. 
$ ®, @ Kansas school 








k Soentrere, due 1918, 

s 57. G@ Stevens Couaty 6's. due 1918. 

$500 and multiples there- 
ed. W#rincioal and semi-an- 

pual teterent | payauee at tthe First National Bank, New 


York. 
mmtctyal Bonds offer the Highest Safety of Invest- 
ment. 


SAN MIGUEL. 


AFE GOLD er ee ME 

$3.75 PEt SHARE FOR A SHORT MME ONLY. 
WILL S00 BK 

Shares now sal table vidends; stock non-assess- 

able; no personal li ey to snreholder 

at Saar N A SAVING 

















SBA K 
OR GU ANTEED FARM MOKTGAGE. 
OCTOBER 1 DIVIDEND 3 CENTS PEK SHARE. 


THE SAN MIGUEL GOLD PLACERS 00. 
bonded indebted 
JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer. 
(Ex-Treasurer of the United States.) 
Competent experts estimate the gold values in 


roperty of the Com 
— a1 2.nE, non, 
ave-ginine of whith will be received by stockhold- 


“i costly mills or smelters required; pure gold 
washed from the sand worth over $17 an ounce at 


the Mint. 
Remit to 


JAMES GILFILLAN, Treasurer, 


4i and 43 WALL ST., New York. 
Branch Office, 15 Cooper Union. 
Open frum 9 A.M. to 10:30 P. M. 


8% AND 10% INVESTMENT 


Bonds. Soo te. National Bank ian 4 
ces given. CL KER CARUTHERS. INVESTM 
BANKERS, #4 Irth Street, Denver Col. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, = among the safest invest- 
men's offered to the public. 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son New Teck <a. 
Messrs. Morton, Bli-s & ( New Yor 
Geo G. Williams, — . the Set National 

Bank, New York City 
F. D. ir: ch Eeq.. of {he National Safe Deposit Com- 

pany, Chicago, Iil. 

F. A.Sm +q.. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 

Also the ‘Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE NEW STATE, 


“SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS 
The Commercial Head Center. 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W. A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS. Sec’y. 
W. R. KINGSBORY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hertford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 














If it’s well to invest withacompans that for 17 years 
has done business on cash basis and with conserva- 
tive rates aad on ask for the 6 Per Ceut, 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS, 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
= Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rit 

References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich.; 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, Colo. 


Dy, GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co.. of Kansas Bi aka Mo., 

a Land and Building Association, offers $50,(00 

ury Stock which is to be sod for working ca 

a holders comprise many leading citizens. 
particu ars. 

| a City, Mo. 








ital. 
rite 
ROANOKE INVESTMENT Cu., 





If an acre of land is inan old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
3100; possibly more. But if it te in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil, Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars onan acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas,are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the Weat. 

Send them your address. 





AL. TOWNSEND & ¢ 
Garden, ruts and Dairy Lands, 


REAL ESTATE TPN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts, 
Investments made for non-residents. 
__1024 14th Street, Denver, Colorado. _ 

| is pape 
The Me c ague Investment Co., 
MAHA, NEB. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kausas City, St Foal, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig fe years 
and investments msoe in Duluth now will eld as as 
fs: profits as investments made in those places in 
9-£0. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


90 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


me en a INVESTMENT CO. 
8, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of imterest con 


Pr —-y with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. SIMMONS, V. ts FE. 5S. ORMSBY., Pres t. 


160 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for s‘ock of Hartford Western Land 


Farms, 





Qmaha and Nebraska Loans, 


Sums $200 and upward 
40 per cent. of appraised value loaned. 
Personal examiuation of properties. 
Hd. Ht tor particulars. e refer to 
t 











Co. Experienced management. (One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


A 6 PER CENT. nar INCOM 
AS: S86 BY BUYING THE REAL aE al 
DEBEN URE BONDs Is -UEDBY FN St, 

DL*SEX BANKING CO. CAPITAL ‘AID 

$600.40. In denominasions from 

leo@ | pward. 

These bonds are seeured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minn: sota, Dakota. Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas. held in trust ry the Union T: ust Company 
of New York and the Sec arity Company of Hartford, 
and vy the capit :) and assets of the Midcles: x Bank- 
ing Compaay, whose lisb.lities are lumited by law, 
being required to have not! ss than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its liabilities. as a marter of 
fact, it h .s vver twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. it is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commussioners, the same as other 
banksin Connecticut. Every sefeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
ITS RECORD 
Thirteen years in bus‘nes without a dojlar lost, or 
a day's a in payment of P: incipai or interes 
Apply for full unformation to “eKANK R JOBN- 
SON, New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr ar Co.), 3 
and 33 Broad Street 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and mathe bert place 
i. the West to mike permunent investments. 

ganna for maps, pamphiets and further information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 





Is 












CAPITAL, $1,010,000. 


GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 § Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
o. hveator ever fost « dollar, 3 
or nae, 28 are largely held by Trustees, Guardt- 
ome poses, Savings | Banks and Investors throughout 
ita testimonials aad full information ap 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St.. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wal; St, New Yor« Crry 
(28. 4th St... PHILADELPHIA 35 Congress Street. Boston 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 per cent. securitues for safety. 
Business solicited tor mutual profit 
&B 





1551 Arapahoe st ANE Y, Cole, 
References: Us gt Tate “NT. People’s Savings 
and Deposit Bank. Denve 
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pals 14 years, aggregating - 


During past five years these payments have sineusted to - 


During past year they have amounted to 


J.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 


ASSETS, JULY |, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 years, along te amma Princi- 











- $810,394,979.08 
6,087,857.76 
1,630,772.67 


We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet It, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 


Debenture Bonds outstanding, - - 


Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of — - 


We issue Debentore Bonds rnoning 5 years. Also Savi 


short time. 


81,981,500.00 
6,212,926.00 
1,282,799.14 


ings Certificates for small amounts on 


For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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$-° AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in vame of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration of our 
receiving one-half of the additional prefit 
made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Safety si 
In Denver 
6% & 7% Mortgages 


On choice inside property. A large line of these se- 
curities in stock at our New York office. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 
Broadway, 


Colorado, and 96 
New York. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent. 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those of any city 

n the Unitea States. None safer or surer of inc: eased 
value. Titles perfect. Personal attention to details 
of every investment. No expense to_ investors. 
CLARKE & CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
17th St., Denver, Colo, 

IRRIGATION INSURES 
crops in Colorado. Sure crops make safe loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated farms, and are SArtE. We 

uarantee 7 per cent.,and payment of Principal when 
ue. Send for our Prospectus. . 

THE COLORADYU FARM-LOAN CO., 
36 Equitable Building, 
Boston. Mass, 

F. E. ORCUTP, Pres. W. H. MITCHELL, Treas, 
F.G. PAT PERSON, Western Manager. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established 


REAL ESTATE {2'ihutioe 
PROPERTY RENTED 2% °2e¢ 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES ong, assessments looked after and 


Denver, 




















Fr z f te ft 
LOANS on First Morteage for & rm of yeare 


AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and rec 1mmendel by 


STEDMAN & KELLOGG, 


8 Congress Street Boston Mass. 
Send for jist 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





The value of Innd in iarge cities in the West 
like st. Paul is’ eviily e syhencing and the prospects 
were never betterthin at presest. if you desire to 


make an investment io real esta'e write to 


BE. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


A Selected List of Investments on bast State and 
City Property. 


Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment C0, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


, Capital, &100,000, 
7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 
Coupons paid promotiy. soups congue’, na Mg _— 
4 recircu s, v- 


tional Par« Bank, New ¥ ork City. 
ing references and description of loans, address, 


W_ H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, Maoager New York Office. 











JOHN GUTHRIE, Prest. 1.N. STRICKLER, Cash’r. 
L. H. POUNDS. Vice-Pr s. A. T. DANIELS, Sec’y 
THE INVESTMENT BANKING CO., 
Toveka. Kansus. 

We make first mortgsge loans on approved real 
estate security. These loans efford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable ate of interest. Every pre 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 

FARM LOANS. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


6% and 7% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 


Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years’ 





experience, and never lost adollar for any customer, 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan 
ok,” free 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 


Bankers and t.oan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


“(AO/ GUARANTEED, 
70 rnsrmorears 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 

™KANSAS qua 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent, 
Interest semi-annually. Collected 
and remitted free of cost. 


1814 
VE Have invest 








THEO. S. CASE, 
(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES 
New tngland Building, K ansas « ty? Mo. 

Money loaned at6 to 8 per cent.interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk tu owner. Investments 
made in realestate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“ Information to investors.”’ 

















KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS, 


This * Phenomenal City ’ never had brighter pros- 
pects than now. Eight thousand buildings ana 0,000 

ople will be added this year. Investments made 
or non-residents. 

First Mortgage 8 per cent. Bonds For Sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 


MILTON F,. SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
2l4and 216 Broadway. 


Entrance threugh the Bank, 
_ r ~ 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land witbin tive miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same oistance 110m the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 


during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestwwent. Manv who have never seen the property 


have madein from three to tive years, 
Maps and fu.| information furnished upon 1002 
application to 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


Gx and. 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AN» DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN, & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 


SECURITIES 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, ase 
found in our 











Mortgage and Debenture Bonds 


based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 


EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and the TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas City: 
KANSAS._ 


President. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO,M. NOBuz, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office ct the Com- 
pany who's paid a sa'ary anc notacommission. His 
report, with all the papers connected w’th tne loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 
before loan is approved. Filteen ye .rs’ experience: 
Over $13.000.000.0- negotiated (without loss) tor Col 
leves. Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuai-. Boston offi@e, 45 * ongress “treet. Geo. 
M. stearns,Mapager. Philadeiphia office, 714 Walnut 
street, Wm. B Wood, Manager. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 


Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 
H. G. HARRISON, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBERI.AIN, CASBIER. 
PERRY HARKISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited, 


_ 
GEO. Ss. ENGLE & CO., 
Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 

We desire an artangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish he purchase money and we 
the opportunity, to purchase one hundred and six'y- 
acre tarms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the rarty 
furaishing the meaner. and they give back contract to 
divice wiih us equaily the net protits on sales. Tw 
to three yers’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten percent on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre wf! soon bring from $25 to $530. 


AMPLE SECURITY =" ( 
TAVE YOU MONE 
TO INVEST ¢ Writs to Oo 


JOHN D.KNOX&CO 


Investment Bankers 
0 #) 0 and Loan Agents, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
And get their Investor's Guide free and read 
° the profitable experience of the 
) trons of this House, 
Branch Office — Room 2%, 
No. 3% Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 

















Commercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THERE has been a decidedly improved 
appearance in dry goods circles this weck, 
following areturn of finer weather. The 
chief activity has been in the jobbing de- 
partment, where numerous buyers have 
operated with considerable freedom and 
yet without indulging in speculative 
trades. This is a gratifying feature, and 
leading jobters are unanimous in assert- 
ing that the character of the present buy- 
ing, extended and yet marked by conser- 
vative selections, is of the healthiest. 
There are now so many retail buyers in 
the market that from to-day the lead- 
ing jobbers discontinue the Saturday 
half-holiday and keep their stores open 
till3 P.M. At first hands a fair business 
has been done, both by personal selection 
and on re-orders. The event of the week 
has been the attachment of the Riverside- 
Oswego River Mills by Messis A. D. Juil- 
liard & Co., of this city, forasum of 
$412,000, moneys advanced. 

There has been amoderate demand for 
staple cotton goods at first hands, Some 
brands of fine yarn brown sheetings are 
sold in advance of production. 
Bleached shirtings, wide sheetings, cotton 
flannels and corset jeans move steadily at 
firm prices, but colored cottons are stillin 
light request only. Print cloths have 
gradually weakened in tone during the 
week and at theclose are quoted 1-16c. 
down. 64x64's being sold *‘spot”’at 3{c. per 
yard, and deliveries from October to Jan- 
uary offered at 33c. New orders for prints 
have been somewhat restricted, but a fair 
movement on account of recent orders is 
tobe noted. Dark fancies are still leading 
in the demand, but re orders for seasona- 
bie goods Lave reached quite an average 
total. In printed cotton dress goods, 
dark sateens and wide fancy prints have 
had a fair distribution,and a good inquiry 
is chronicled for challies. Dark dress 
g:pghams and dark staple fancy ging- 
bums have had a fair movement from 
fi st bands, and joboers also reported 
these suytes lar, ely favored. Seasonable 
was fab_ics, as seersuckers, zephyrs ete, 
are J dbing iv fair quantities but nex: to 
notunz doiag in them by agents. Itisa 
distinct feature of the market for all the 
foregoing prints gingaams,etc. that pr.ces 
rule very firm, and stocks throughout 
are reported in easily bandled compass. 
Sott wool dress goods are moving freely 
on account of back transactions, and 
agenis report new business of fair propor- 
tions. Jobbers also speak favorably of 
this department, a steady gtyowing de- 
mand from retailers being experi- 
enced, Prices all round are firm. There 
is no change of importance 1n the market 
for men’s wear woolens, Commission 
houses are still doing a very fair business 
in light-weight clothing woolens with 
buyers on the spot supplemented by good- 
sized orders from salesmen on the road. 
Light-weight worsted suitings and trou- 
serings and popular dyed fancy and 
undressed makes are well under control, 
and prices are firm, Heavy clothing 
woolens and worsted suitings are quiet, 
and miscellaneous woolens are without 
particular feature. - 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET, 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 


the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 18KB 
Entered attne port... $2,999,232 $2,962,221 
Thrown on market.... 2,965,735 2,899,816 

Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port... 84,403,516 81,601,3) 
Thrown on market.... 84,504.14! 30,041,244 


There has been more activity in this 
department during the week, but import- 
ers are still disappointed with the de- 
mand, It has neither the range nor 
vigor they expected. Prices are firm at 
the opening range, however, as stocks are 
well held, and the demand is still re- 
garded as but temporarily delayed. 








CUARANTEEING 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Ratlway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Phi adelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Real Estate in the richest agricultural part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 


confined to one-third present value of property. Successful experience. Conservative management. Con- 
Send to either office for pamphlets. 


trolled by Eastern capita: 
F. H. HAGERTY, President. 
J. A. PAULHAMUS, Secretary. 


ORR LAWSON, Vice-President. 
J. M. LAWSON, General Agent. 





READING NOTICES. 


FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


THE Burlington Route,C. B.& Q RK. R., will sell, 
on Tuetsdays, August 6th and 20th, September 10th 
and 24h, aa October 8th, Harvest Excursion Tickets 
at Haif Rates to points in the Farming Regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. Limit thirty days. 
For circular giving details concerning tickets, rates, 
time of trains, etec.,and for cescriptive land folder, 
calloa your ticket agent, or address P.S. EUSTIs, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, [1], 








| 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 
THROUGH SLEEPER DAILY TO TEXAS 
Ss INTs 
THE C. B.& Q. RK R. is now running in a 
with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. from aeetion 


bal, a sleeping car from Chicag 
Parsons, De Wace ke 


day. and reaches Texas points m a excent ut 
° : nts 1 

than any otber route. Through tickets aay qeicker 
yy oe obt A of Ticket Agenta and P 
S. Eustis, Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. no 

Chicago. Act. 0. B. SO. g 











itv and for keeping the skin trom alj Dur. 
roughness. and in addition gives ita velveneas 
ance. Thissoap. as well as the “sweet Home 


is manufactured by the popular house of Messrs 


well known throughout the country. § me ig 
THe INDEPENDENT should not tail to read ira 
cial and favorable offer (for the nex’ 

made in the advertisement. Bs. thirty dayy 


GO AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


THE avnouncement of a series of w 
come familiarly known as Harvest Excursinaye, te 
ruu by the Chicago and Northwestern Railway ae 
ing the months of August, September and ng 
will be gladly received by thousands who are becom! 
ing interested in those portions of the wone 
Northwest reached by this great raitroad ont 
connections. Topographical ano sectional mg ls 
companied by vivid descriptions and Volum: bo 
crop reports, are excellent mediums tor awa ous 
the interest of home-seekers 1p a new country 
these, supplemented by opportunicies piaced Within 
the reach of all tor visiiing the country at q Season 
when exact demonstration can be made or itg 
give convincing evidence of the fact that the Nom 
western Company has sufficient faith in the resions 
traversed by its lines to extend unu<ual factiities fy 
all to go and see for themsel!ver. 

The excursions will be five in number and yiy 
leave Chicago August 6th and 2th. September gy 
and 2th, and October 8th. Tickers can be 
at the rate of one farefor the rouno trip to points 
Iowa, Minnesota, South ard North Dakota. Nebr. 
ka, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho and 
These tickets will be good to return for thirtyday 
from date of purchase. with stop-over privileges jy 
certain territoiies, thus giving land-seekerg 
time and ooportunity to spy out the land,” gqg 
discover for themse!ves the fitness of the great Weg 
apn. Northwest for homes and investments, 
and circulars giving detailed information and raty 
from Chicago to alt principal ports will be mala 
on application to E. P. WILSON, General Passenger 
~ hameaet and Northwestern Kailway, Chin. 
go, Til. 








A GREAT RAILROAD, 

Not long ago Mr. George H. Duniels, the 
Passenger Agent of the New York Central and yi. 
son River Kailroad, in exte.aing an invitation y 
foreiguers to visit thiscountry. directed their ate. 
tion to the fact that the United states is the 
country on earth, peopled with sixty million of the 
most e'vilized and enterprising peuple cn theglok 
that the New York Central Katlroad is the greater 
railroad on earth—the only four-track road mth 
world; that it started from the largest city on th 
Conti -ent, passed through the richest and most pm 
perous region, touching the larges' cities in thes 
terior; is the great trunk line and direct rouew 
that great cataract. Niagara jails, ano thatiain 
spects it reveals more of the resources and riches 
America in less time, with more safety and we 
more luxurious conditions than any other row, 
There is much in the above vot only for foreiens 
who want to see this country uncer favorabiem 
ditions, but tor our own restless and moving peph, 
The New York Central and Hudson River Kain 
is the outgrowth ot a luxurious ana 
civilization and one of its greatest engineriy 
triumphs. As 1s well-known, it is the only line tne 
the Westto New York that ixncs )ts pussenwsi 
that city without ferryiny them across the let 
Kiver. Its spacious and magnificent station, ink 
heart of the city. has been for years not ony® 
te of New York, but a tasting monument tom 
‘oresichted liberality and enterprise of that gre 
organizer and founder of the New York (entral and 
Hudson iver Kaili vad system, Commodore Vander- 
bilt. pe limi-ed trains of this line are the finest 


> oan 
A WORD ABOUT! TEAS 

THERE is scarcely a family in the country but what 
1s interested in the subject of tea-drint ing, yawhat 
ever the Grest American Tea Company of New ¥ 
has to s#y on this subject will be of interesttoall 
lovers of fne teas. ‘1his Company hasan established 
reputation and deals in the finest teas that are m- 
ported intothem rke:sof the United states. TI 
are now seiling exceilent family teas at tity 
sixty, cents ana the very bes! teas from sixty-five @ 
ni..ety cents per pound. ‘this Company announces 
on the iast page that they “ill send by mail a trial 
order of three and one-hif pounos of tneir very fine 
teas,on receipt of two dollars. 

Further particularsregarding goods furnished by 
the American Tea Company will be found in 
advertisement on the last page. or by adr 
them at 21 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 

—— 


Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead! 
THOMSON’S 
IMPROVED GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS 


WOMSOy,- 
4 ah NS 
CELEBRATED 


LOVE FITTIN 
















as now made with ow 
new 


SMOOTH FLAT SEAM. 
Imp a (To avoid discom 
/ fert caused by the 
inpped seam, former 
ly used.) 
ARE MORE _ POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 
A Perfect Fit with 
Absolute Comfort 
now t.uaranteed. 


Three Lengths, 


SHORT, MEDIUM. 
EXTRA LONG, 


TWELVE GRADES. 
; s is, Most 
2¢ ai. 4 (othe Wearet 
and Cheapest for Quality. 
. bel W vOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO» 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO. N.Y» 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


THE 


S44 ARMSTRONG 


S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Withou’ Rubber. 


The elasticity is given by, Nickel 
lated Brass Springs, like the Lond 
tows Duplex Ventilated 4 
fur Ladies, which has giveD <4 
universal sati-faction, and fatten 
ommended by the Medical var fot 
ity asthe only Garter to w Te by 
Heilth and Comfort. For tions 
all First-class Dealers in 
and Furnishings. 
Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. C0 
Bridgeport, Con. 


d sample pair by 
tered mall serebeiDe of 35 cents 
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L Cur Meats: PEAS: 
IT 1S THE BEST Any Subscriber of Smoked Hams................ 22 1 Green, prime, ® bush........ —— @i1 
o * P| eaepetdo be FA. m3 - 
RESSED HOGs............ ..-... 
E C O N O MY The Independent. COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
BUTTER. EGGS. 
TO BUY who would like to have a speci- Gilt Edge Fresh erm'y, tube.........-.. = @ ® | State and Penn. trosh taid............. Lear 
; : Treamery, tubs.......... Rh.ddas - eotern. fresh-ia'd..............ecce0s 154@ 
CUTTER’S Choice Dairy, ti — @ 18 | Southern . 
a ake akan eksanied Southern...... Vise ldbde ALPS. ME dee Se ~— @- 
| k e lk men C Opy of the paper sent to a bh tern, 0) inary to good, tubs eecccee * 3 4 i ctietn wien ++0abinmeadineh has! —- @- 
° NS so cckccdkdbccsé cmdes 064 606-600 soe 
‘ : » ac ated b “4 s 
Pure Dye B ac Si S, | friend can be accommodate y ones ve panini POULTRY, 
‘ . PEGs WT EMP. oarscsacce cibiiesahaensas 
They are 20 per cent. wider than common, | sending us, on a postal card, the | Fancy Orgam, small... eee vos. sees =@ 10% | Chicwena Pana. pring 00007. 1 @ 1246 
have no waste colored selvedge,cut to better . Good Value, about -@ ™% esten Broilers... ........6..-ceseeee. 6@ ll 
advantage. They are pure—not weighted | name and address to which he | Enetish'Dairy..... @ 18 | Powis Phiten cag 
with dye stuffs, soft, do not crack or crease, : LARD. DUCKS, POT POP. «0.0450: 052005 sees «sebbbi 50 @ 65 
wear better and longer than others, and are would like the paper sent. tins ais od 5 Geese, Per Pair... .... 6... .eeeee eens 100 @125 
consequently cheaper. 3 oh sponstecty she ROSARY 5 VEGETABLES. 
More convenient. They are put up in BINDERS Half pbls........ - Sia 
dress patterns, 16 to 20 yards. Our name is Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. a Feegecs, Fetus. per bbl.... ....... $1 bs e i 8 
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Is a marvel of purity. 





IS 


blotches and roughness, and is soft and fine as silk. 
Those who try it always want it. For fifty cents we will send 
fourth dozen of Modjeska Complexion Soap. 

For the convenience of many families, we make up a box of Sweet Home Soap (100 cakes) 
and include in it, as presents, Boraxine, Soaps and Perfumery. We manufacture all of these goods 
ourselves, and guarantee them to give satisfaction. The price of our Box is only $6.00, payable 
after you have had the goods in your house on thirty days’ trial. 


Our Great Bargain Box Contains: 
GS ONE HUNDRED CAKES SWEET HOME SOAP, Ea 


And all the following articles given away without one cent of charge : 


=< QNE-FOURTH DOZEN MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP.=< 


One-Fourth Dozen Ocean Bath Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Artistic Toilet Soap. 
One-Fourth Dozen Creme Toilet Soap. 

; One-Fourth Dozen Elite Toilet Soap. 
Besides all of the above, we will include all the following articles, on condition you order 
= inside of thirty days from date and state name of paper in which you saw this advertisement. 





SIX BOXES BORAXINE.—— 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume. 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap. 
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MODJESKA--compPLexion--SOQAP 








It gives a soft, velvety appearance to the skin, keeps it free from all 
Nothing like it made by any other firm. 
, postage prepaid, as a sample one- 
























One Wash Cloth, 


parlor, entitled: 
Desdemona. 
Our Boys. 





"J.D. LARKIN & CO 





=. of the Rocky Mountains. 


r- 
autos’ 





ee who order should state their profession, as in pack- 


ing the presents we aim to treat theclergy with especial lib- 


erality. 


SILVER-WARE, | 
One fine Silver-plated Sugar Spoon, 
One fine Silver-plated Child’s Spoon. 
One fine Silver-plated Butter Knife, | 
One fine Silver-plated Individual Butter Plate. 
One fine Silver-plated Button Hook, 
One Lady's Celluloid Pen Holder (very best). 
One Arabesque Mat, 
One Turkish Towel, 


One Glove Buttoner, 


PICTURES, ETC., 
One Package Assotted Scrap Pictures, 
Two Celluloid Collar Buttons, (patented). 
Twenty-three Photo-engraved Pictures of the 
Presidents of the United States. 
Twenty-four Pictures.—Many of which are 
Copperplate Engravings, suitable for fra- 
ming, and are handsome decorations for the 


One Package Pins. 


One 


ne Biscuit Cutter. 
One Cake Cutter. 


Doe’s Head. 





| A Faithful Friend, 
Marguerite. 


Jockey Joe. 
Skye Terrier. 
Phunny Fellows. 


Owl'd Lang Syne. | 
| The Monkeys. 


Our Pets. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


One Spool Black Silk Thread. 
sr ng Silk Handkerchief, 
One Gentleman’s Handkerchief, large. 
One Lady’s Handkerchief, 
One Child’s Lettered Handkerchief. 


One Doughnut Cutter. 
One Handsome Scrap Book or Portfolio. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Morning in the Highlands, Evangeline. 
Evening in the Highlands. La Petite Babette. 


Sunshine and Shadow. 

















The Darlings. 


The Maid of Orleans, 
After the Storm. 
Love's Young Dream. 
Futurity. 

The Interview, 

On the Sands. 
Yachting. 





: Remember, all you have to do is to send us your name and address on a postal card, and we will send you, 
45 freight charges paid, our Great Bargain Box on thirty days’ trial ; if, at the end of that time, you donot want 
ptt, we will remove it without trouble or expense to you. 


We pay freight only to points in the United States east 


., 659, 661, 663, 665 and 667 Seneca Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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TO CLUB RAISERS,—Send six names of strictiy reliable per- 


sons who are each willing to take a Great Bargain Box (price $6.00) on 


30 days’ trial, and we will send one box for yourself gratis. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[August 15, 1889, 








Jusurauce. 


AN INQUIRING AGENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT: 

Gents: In looking for some cheap plan of 
insurance to sell the farmers,I get of the 
Connecticut Indemnity the neatest, and ask 
your opinion if it has the elements of per- 
manency, and would you advise me to sell 
it? Apologizing for intruding on you, I 
ask the information, deeming you better 
able to advise than any others. Please rec- 
ommend the best, and oblige, 

Yours truly, 








This society, which is not admitted to 
the State of New York, seems to be one of 
the average sort, altho it does have de- 
cency to choose a name not intended to 
be mistaken for that of some established 
company. We have noticed its advertise- 
ments in assessment organs, but now that 
one of its documents is before us, we will 
look at it a litile, 

The capital is $250,000, but whether 
paid in we do not know. We read that 
RESERVE NOW OVER $60,000, IS FAST IN- 

CREASING. FUNDS PROTECTED BY 
BONDS FROM AMERICAN 
SURETY COMPANY OF 
NEw YORK, 

WHOSE 
CAPITAL IS $1,000,000,.00. 


This inverted pyramid of typography 
is appropriate, and the statement is in 
the customary manner. The proprietor 
of THE INDEPENDENT keeps an account in 
a large bank—suppose he should adver- 
tise about himself in lke fashion: 


FUNDS DEPOSITED IN THE NATIONAL PARK 
BANK OF NEW YORK, WHOSE 
DEPOSITS ARE 
TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS; 


He isn’t silly enough to do so, and if he 
were (and did) people in large towns, and 
thinking people anywhere, are too in- 
telligent to imagine that heis of any more 
consequence because his bank has a great 
lot of other people’s money. Yet this 
kind of trick catches the groundlings and 
is thought good enough ‘to sell the 
farmers.” The Mutual Reserve, and per- 
haps fifty others of the like sort, have 
used it, Toseea 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


standing out large on the page is reckoned 
impressive, and the idea is that the in- 
tended victim will infer that the impress- 
ive amount, which is the capital of some 
institution where the advertising society 
deposits some small fund, belongs to or 
backs up that society. It is an old little 
trick, but it works still. 

On another page we learn that this 
society exclusively owns and uses ‘‘ com- 
mon-sense business principles’; but we 
must give its own language and typog- 
raphy, in order to do it justice: 


LIFE INSURANCE ON COMMON-SENSE BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES, 


Supplied by the Counecticut Indemnity 
Associatioa under the *‘ Universal System,” 
which it exclusively controls. ** Providing 
the greatest amount of protection tor the 
least outlay.” 

Eliminating all techvicalities, exorbitant 
over-payments aud other objectionable 
features; meets the demand for ** protection 
that protects,” “insurance that insures,” 
“security that secures,” at a low, level, 
definite rate. Combining the desirable 
features of larger cash values and paid-up 
insurance and longer extension of policy 
than is given by any other Company, Aver- 
age cost is fully 50 per cent. less than in 
other Companies. Does not increase in 
rates as you grow older and freeze you out 
in your old age. 

Issues a guaranteed policy participat- 
ing, non-forfeitable, indisputable and free 
from all restrictions. No “ifs” or “pro 
visos’’ suicide or other unjust clauses. A 
policy of plain language, direct and easily 
understood. Absolute Security, Progress- 
ive and Economical Management, Equitable 
Treatment, Unequalied Advantages and 

Unparalleled Privileges. 

The Universal System is based upon ex- 
perience, indorsed by leading Insurance 
Journals and eminent Actuaries and pat 
ronized by prominent men in every avoca- 
tion. It commands the admiration and 
praise of every one acquainted with its 
methods of doing business. 


The average cost is fully one-half less 
than in other companies. If by “‘ compan- 





ies ” are meant ‘‘societies,” this statement 
points to acheapness we dare not attempt 
to examine; so let us assume that 
‘‘ companies” means companier. Well, an 
‘“‘average” is the whole-life level premi- 
um at age 35, which is $26.38, and we 
will not credit the company with any re- 
turn cf premium at all. ‘ Fully 50 per 
cent. less” is $13.19—call it $14 even; at 
that rate the entrant at 35 would have to 
be 106 before he could pay in the $1,000 
which he expects to take out. We don’t 
think it can be done in that way; but let 
us look at another page, where we find a 
table of what are given as positive and 
detinite rates, for the first ten years and 
thereafter. Suppose our inquiring friend 
decides to work on this ‘* neat” scheme 
and brings in a young farmer of 30, This 
farmer will pay $16.48 annually for 
ten years, $164.80, leaving $836 even to 
make up the $1,000. Then he is to pay 
$10.26 annually thereafter; a simple ex- 
ercise in division shows that when he has 
lived 81 years longer and is consequently 
121 years old he will have paid in $996. 
This brings us to the old question, by 
which we have so many times disgusted 
the sellers of cheap insurance—where 
is the money to be had? Very likely, 
the young farmer (and perhaps our inquir- 
ing friend) replies that he doesn’t propose 
to join an insurance company for the sake 
of paying in money that he may take it 
out again, and that he expects tu ‘“* make” 
something outof it—that is, he expects to 
take out $1,000 by paying a good deal leas 
than that. Very good, so does everybody 
that joins; grant that much. But when 
two or more persons ride one horse, some- 
body must ride behind. If you are going 
to put in say three hundred and take 
out ten, and if other people are going to 
do the same (or think they are) isn’t it 
plain to you, Farmer or Anybody else, 
that somebody must put up the other seven 
hundred? Now what we want toremind 
you of and impress upon you is that the 
‘* Tables” of assessment societies never 
provide for this necessary somebody; on 
the contrary,every body is to putin a little 
and take out a great deal, everybody is to 
have the corn and there are not going to 
be any cobs and busks. Sit down on the 
beam of your plow, Farmer, and let 
the team rest, while you study out 
the answer to this question: how 
is everybody going to take out 
$1,000 when nobody is going to put as 
much as that in? Of course. we know 
that the glib talkers will try to mix you 
up by dealing with large numbers and 
telling you how more new members will 
continue to come in and make up the 
$1,000; but, the more new men thus come 
in, the more men to have a deficiency 
made up for them. Cannot you see that 
if you borrow money and lose it, and bor- 
row more to pay that, and so on, you keep 
getting deeper into deb: and the end is 
that you are wiped out? Soyour ‘* cheap” 
societies go, one by one. But it is good 
for ten years anyway! Is it? Not so 
sure of that, but suppose itis? It isan 
arithmetical fact that you can get ten- 
year or temporary insurance—which is 
all you can possibly get, at the very best, 
from these assessment societies—of solid 
and unquestionable companies, for actu- 
ally less money than in these * cheap” 
societies. 

What sort of person our inquiring 
friend is we have no present means of 
knowing. If he is one who is willing to 
‘sell the farmers” in sense of cheat- 
ing them, the Connecticut society will an- 
swer very well, and will probably last a 
few years. The Mutual Reserve *‘ blows” 
harder upon its own sails, and is better 
known, but it is getting too well known. 
If our friend prefers to deal in honest and 
genuine goods, there are good companies 
enough in the field. If the farmers insist 
upon ‘‘ cheap” articles, there is plenty of 
cheap insurance, as there are iron scissors 
and brass watches, but there is none which 
is good. We have explained, scores of 
times, that there is no way of reducing 
the cost of life insurance, except by (1) 
altering the order of things so that only a 
few instead of all persons shall die, or (2) 
altering it so that the average of life shall 
be longer than it is, or (3) reducing large- 
ly the expense of conducting the business, 


Of course, it is very easy—just as lying is 
easy—to cut down the price, but if the rates 
are half price the insurance also is half. 
Notwithstanding this, sharpers and reck- 
less persons will go on offering full insur- 
ance for half price and half eost, and 
thoughtless people will go on being de- 
ceived, 


TWO FALSE PRETENSES. 


EQUITABLE INSURANCE SOCIETY is a 
pretty close imitation of the name of the 
Equitable Assurance Society. This may 
seem as trivial asit is impudent, but many 
people are so dull and so thoughtless that 
no imposture is too great for them to ac- 
cept, and there is no telling but that some 
in California have actually believed this 
little Oikland concern to ve the great 
Equitable of which they had heard some- 
thing, and have paid out money on such 
belief. All we know of the concern is its 
eard in the Mutual Underwriter, which 
tells us that it is ** safe, sound and sure”; 
that it pays *‘ $20 weekly, if disabled by 
sickness or accident”; that it is ‘* the 
missing link found in the sick, accident 
and endowment system of insurance”; 
that there is *‘no medical examination, 
both sexes”; that it has ‘‘ the most attrac- 
tive and superior plan for field work in 
the United States”; and that *‘ our agents 
are making a great success of this new 
popular idea.” The card bears the name 
of ** Don A. M. Alonzo De Ferrer. Presi- 
dent.” Possibly this is a genuine name: 
but probably it is the deliberate invention 
of some sbrewd sharper who knows 
enough of the silliness of human nature 
to see that such a high-sounding name as 
this may serve as bait. We find in the 
Boston Standard an item that the Don’s 
little concern has already gone to pieces; 
and probably it was nothing more while 
it lasted than that individual himself. 
Provided the absence of law or the negli- 
gence of law officers leaves them free to 
operate, what can be more tempting to 
adventurers than to fish for the gulliblein 
ways like this? Their expenses are only 
nominal; a few cheaply printed circulars 
and office-rental which may not be more 
than $25 a year, an advertisement in 
some assessment organ—and all the rest 
is clear income. 

There is no proof that anybody was 
told, in words, that the Don’s little ven- 
ture was the Equitable, but that he would 
not have hesitated to say so is inferable 
from his choice of title. Whoever runs 
up the black flag proclaims his craft a 
piratical one, and whoever starts out 
with a false pretense proclaims that his 
wares are not honest; nobody will know- 
ingly allow, much less knowingly con- 
trive, that his shup be mistaken for some 
other man’s shop unless he intends to 
steal that other man’s commercial repu- 
tation. A case in point is the one to 
which we have so often called attention 
—that of the Mutual Benefit Life con- 
cern at 280 Broadway, which even on the 
shades on its windows brazenly flaunts 
its desire and intention to be mistaken 
for the Mutual Benefit of Newark. 
Months ago its President called at this 
office, and (among other attempts) sought 
to palliate this offense “by charging the 
selection of name upon a former admir- 
istration. Grant that—who is responsible 
for continuance of the dishonest name? 
The plea amounts to this: Somebody else, 
for a dishonest purpose, filched the un- 
sullied name of a well-known company; 
and [, who am not in fault for that act, 
will continue the dishonesty. Who or- 
dered the name placed in the windows of 


the present office, in the peculiar manner 
which anybody can see to-day? Who 
keeps it on the circulars in the same very 
peculiar manner? And when, some 
weeks ago, the writer, expressly as a test, 
called and inquired if that was the office 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, the prompt ard convicting 
answer was yes. 

We refer repeatedly to this concern, 
not so much from ¢ xpectation of keeping 
many victims away from it—for we hard- 
ly suppose readers of this journal are 
likely to be caught—as not to fall short in 
duty. The dishonesty of the manage- 
ment in certain particulars has been set 
forth officially by the State Insurance 
Department. yet that was really not neces- 
sary—it follows from the misrepresenta- 
tion. There is always a degree of consist- 











ency in human conduct; you do not look 








Sees 


for honest actions in a professional . 
bler or in a ‘* green-goods” dealer—if you 
do, you will be disappointed. You dv not 
reasonably, expect a knave to tradé hon. 
estlv; why should he? If a man sets out 
to offer honest goods, for just what the 
are, he will rely on honesty throughout: 
if he prefer false professions, either be. 
cause that is his nature and they are the 
only ones he understands or because he 
thinks they will be on the whole the most 
profitable, he will certainly extend his 
talseness to his wares. 

Doubtless many honest and reputable 
persons have become members of this 
Mutual Benefit concern, and some repu- 
table men—among them Mr. Horatis ¢, 
King, a lawyer, who ought to have 
knowledge of the ways of this wicked 
world—have been rather prominent mn it: 
their connection impeaches, not their own 
hon sty, but only their carefulness, We 
expect to see the society go to pieces, asit 
deserves to do, the dishonest managers 
escaping as is customary; if, on the con- 
trary, we should see an attempt made ip 
good faith to redeem the past and do an 
honest business—the first condition there. 
to being riddance of the present managers, 
and the necessary evidence thercof being 
abandonment of the present name—we 
Shall record the fact and shall fully com. 
mend all progress which may be made, 
Meanwhile, we renew the warning tha 
all who do business with the society doit 
at their own risk. Its methods may be 
less abrupt than thore of the faro bank, 
but they are not more honest. In saying 
this we discharge our duty. Those whom 
we capnot reach will be unfortunate, if 
they lese; if any whom we do reach loge 
by it they mu-t blame themselves. 











INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETT 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS88, 
38 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pelicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine tts merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


Automatic Insurance, 
THE AUTOMATIC BOXES 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, L'd, of London, 
CASH ASSETS $1,161,697, 


Furnish #500 Accident Insurance for one dsy 
FOR 5 CENTS. 
All Losses Paid Promptly. Boxes in ail Depots, 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soczety 
issues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
ts a simple 


PROMISE TO PAY. 














New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 


ASSETS. Dee. Ss. $19,724,53845 
ASSETS: Dec. 31st, ISSN. $19,728 )338 15 


$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOW MENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium n all 

Anaeal Cash distribuiions are paid upo 
Dolictes. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash — 
der and pald-up insurance values to which 
sured is entitied by the Massachcetts Statute. ap 

Pamophie’s, rates and values for any age sent on 
plication to the company’s Office, 
BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. eee 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffaire 
om the Bist of December, 1888 


ong on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
, 1888, to 31st December, 1888 ......... $3,865,166 38 
a a on Policies not marked off Ist 





January, 1888, issevaenouseuake> 1,388,238 01 
otal Marine Premiums.........+..++++++++ = 95,258,400 39 
premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to Sist December, 1888, . < + $3,867, 269 
Losses paid during the same 

period. ...-+-+-++es2sreeereees $1,998,897 3 
apes Premiumsand Ex- 

penses.. eeee 687,287 96 


Tbe Company “has ‘the follow ing Assets, 


viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 


Loans secured by =tocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 

Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
estimated At.......eceeeeeee ceeeseecereeees 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 12 
(ash In BANK....--.--ceeee ceeseeerereeereserees 252,812 02 
DEROEME,. « . occccccqsccevced $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tae holders thereof, or thet: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fitthof February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 wil) 
geredeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

jegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifthof February next, from which date all interest 
thereon Will cease. The certificates to be produced 
atthe time of payment and canceled. 

Adividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 

fist December, 1888 for which certificates will be ts 
med on and alter Tucsday,the seventh of May next 

By orde: of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN. Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES CHA'S H. MARSHALL, 

W H.H. BOORK. JAMES G. DE ®OREST, 
A. A. RAVEN SHARLES D.LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW. N. DENTON SMITH 

WM. STURGIS. EDW’'D FLOYD-JONES 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. JOHN L_ RIKER 

BDMUND W. CORLIiES. _—- w. HARD. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN I3:AAC BELL, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT. T HOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WreBb, [RA BURS 


y MACY, 
er BLI LAWRENCE TU RNUKE 

WALDRON P. BROWN 
Sot D HE WLET EORGE & NICHOLS, 
eae e * KDETT, dust AV AMSINC 
HENRY KE. HAWLEY. "WILLIAM G. BOULTON 

RUSSELL 8 HOADLEY. 
sean D. JONES President. 
YORE Vice President, 


A.A. Raven. Second Vice-President 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


OFFICES, {New YorK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental 4 Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague ats. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, EK. D 


Reserve to: re-insurance....82,59),127 38 
Reserveampletorallclaims. 295.127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,400,000 00 
IR viccie sicendcdassknouse 1,331.515 97 








TotalAssets,July 16t,1889..$5,128,801 oz 


Thiscompany conducts its business under the Ke 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREW WM. G. LOW. 
sat b BABCOC kK EDWARD MARTIN 


AKNEY, RICHARD 4. McCURDY, 
GHARLS H = ALEX PX ANDER k. ORK, 
HENRY C. BOWED WM ME RANA 


i WM. M. RICHA! 
JOHN CLAFLIN, JNO. 1 RIKE HA i 
HENI PAU 
JOHN H. EARLE Wit H SWAN AvADING, 
AUREL Ee, LAWRE Ne E Te RNURF, 
RELIUS HOLL, THEODORE F. VAIL, 


LE D. VERMILVE, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACO 3 
H.H. LAMPOK IL, SUS WENDEL. 


CHas, H. DUTCHER, Sec'’y Brookiyn Der t, 
EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t See’ y. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars 
and plans, address the Home OM 
orthe agencies, 271 = 


Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St. Boston: 512 Wainut St.. Philadelpbia. 


WASHINGTON N 
LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies. in Non- 
\ forteisoble dividends to 


keep their policies in 
force. 


See Charter. 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 





The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom oftravel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.—-CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated profits, either in 

1.—CASH, 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—AN ANNUITY. 

These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


_ OF NEW YORK. 
1850. (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
lMberal compensation will be given. Address 
JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 

J.L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 

H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 


fi, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


RR I, oi iat ens dgkssngns’s Simipndcea aves Senents oavaccecteaeaedm 
Surplus at four per cent.. 

Increase in Surplus.. 
Policies in foree............ 


$7,275,301 68 
7,940 063 63 
$1,645,622 11 






158,369 
Increase during year 17,426 
Policies written............. oneee 
Increase during year.. 
SS oars 6 a dh iat x aba hb nti dh wins hn dsccaccsnvoccns- cndesbeseteebaner $103,214, 264 32 
BGT ORRO GTC FOO 0 0.0. 600.0 0050 casings occcvcvesccenescescocosecces secenenese %33,756, 792 95 
SP Ne icc cnnc. ks. $00Cseds50 ek be kncc 5 200bbnbeeeciacheedentsvensenegsbnoneeee #$482,125,184 36 
Increase during year TITTTTITTTTTITIT ITT TTT Tite et $54,496,251 85 
Receipts from all sources............... shalnaeanh SGU. uaen ens kab voacen aaa ee tee $26,215,932 52 
I cca ca stcs  saceadhi-shedt senpeeseee eeeeeun ask pathaee $3,096,010 


Paid Policy-Holders. 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


I SN a ia chs uae Sow RAR oe ed en ncsbe 640000004 beaaesbalahes 849,617,874 02 
SpmROe ORGED Dine MOUNe MOOMININIG. 6 ooo cccicccnccpede screcess cb seen deesrseoeees $48,616,704 14 
Beal Matate and Loans Of COlMberal.........cs siscscccecccccccccccccecensececes $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest......... 02... ..06. 6c cece ee eee $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in womelt, Ws cadkswicencdeeimene _ 83,248,172 46 


126,082,153 56 
I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





Risks Risks 
Year Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
Pies ceeceee $34,681,420 $351,789,285.........0.. $4,743,771 
Sew dek eben wwe SI ss cescccede eee 5,012,634 
SR as cdeeestveen GESTED fccccccccss SIR BR Ba cctcccccces 5,643,568 
| CC  eererer SET 6 se. s05 60000 6,294,442 
Wevdsais sence pS ae ok eee 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


LEWIS MAY, RORERT SEWELL, Henry H. ROGERs, 
CLIVER HARRIMAN, S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
SAMUEL D. nano OCK, HENRY W. SMIT CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THKODOKE MORFORD, 
GEORGE 8S. Cc ROBERT OLYPHANT. Ge oRGk BLIss. WILLI AM BABCUCK, 
RICHARD A. Mec URDY, + geouss F. BAKER, Rorus W. PecKHAM, PR¥STON B. PLUMB. 
JAMES C. HOLMEN, S. THOMPSON, - HOBART oe K, WILLIAM D. WASHBURN 
HERMANN C, VON Post, we OLCOTT, Wm. P. Dix STUY V£SANT FIs 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, FREDERIC CROMWELL,| ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, Avuaustvs D. JUILLIARD, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C, MILLER, CHARLES E. MILIER, 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LUCIUX KOBINSON, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS........cee00 coves Vice-President. 
IBAAC Fu. LLOYWD. .cccccccccccccccccccscce 2d Vice-President. 
WER 5 BR wdcwees stecdnccvceccccosecuces Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasrrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 
E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 








Maximum Security. —_— Minimum Cost, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


.120 Broadway (Equitab'e Building), New York, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 
companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost cf level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance un the other. 








SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 


NATIONAL PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, See’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. - PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 

GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’! Agent. | WM. SEXTON, panna Manager. 
‘FICE, FICE, 

174 La Salle "Street, Chicago. 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 

STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1889. 











© re Be Te hk kok hth a8 6 060 606 o0.b0.005sndcbboebnscocgeneasersa ~ 000,000 00 
a framers oF eee = ne ald Ka tNwaeeeeutpelee ox grea scdadiond on.ane te 
nsurance Fun e STANGAMPA:-....-- eee eee eee 
Unsettled Losses and Sther Ec itakr nas 8ap scesr0ses iA 638 63} f 
Net Surplus over Capital and atl Liabilities,........ 0.0... 60cce 8 ce cece teens 507,126 20 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1889. ...... 0c cece eens $2,326,581 16 





THE UNITED STATES 
life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 








RECORD FOR 1888, 
anarall < senncpormnam eye 21 | Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force, 


reinsurance, 
ius over all Liabilities . 300 415 a 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1889..... "$2,500,916 21 


THOS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
GEO. H. SUBFORD, President. 


STATE MUTUAL EO. H. ¥ 

Life Assurance Company of ‘ WEL WLC HT Anitant Secretary. 
Worcester, Mass. EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. ‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


cane scccccccccves saccceved $4.804.614 0 of this Compene. It ts easier to place insurance on 

this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 

{Teh LiviEs béshivedecendoosinsed 4.27 273.939 73 939 33 the ey Toeit is the most liberal and equitable con- 

SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$793,045 51 | ‘act consistent 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfeiture 

















blic. 
law NTS, Com- 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. “ESCD 6 Avited to, address JS, eGRPNEY, ‘Supers 
D.W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t, latetdent of Agencies 
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Old and 3 Young. 


JACEK AND JILL. 





BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 





AS WALT WHITMAN MIGHT HAVE WRIT- 
TEN IT. 





I CELEBRATE the personality of Jack! 

I love bis dirty hands, his tangled hair, his 
locomotion blundering. 

Each wart upon his hands I sing, 

Peans I chant to his hulking shoulder- 
blades. 

Aiso Jill! 

Her I celebrate! 

I, Walt, of unbridled thought and tongue, 

Whoop her up! 

What’s the matter with Jill? 

Oh, she’s all right! 

Who’s all right? 

Jill. 

Her golden hair, her sun-struck face, her 
hard and reddened hands; 

So, too, her feet, hefty, shambling. : 

I see them in the evening, when the sun 
empurples the horizon, and through 
the darkening forest aisles are heard 
the sounds of myriad creatures of 
the night. 

I see them climb the steep ascent in quest 
of water for their mother. 

Oh, speaking of her, I could celebrate the 
old lady if I had time. 

She is simply immense! 

But Jack and Jill are walking up the hill. 

(I didn’t mean that rhyme.) 

I must watch them. 

I love to watch their walk, 

And wonder as 1 watch; 

He stoop-shouldered, clumsy, hide-bound 

Yet lusty, 

Bearing his share of the 1]b. bucket as tho 
it were a paper-weight. 

She, erect standing, her head uplifting, 

Holding, but bearing not the bucket. 

They have reached the spring. 

They have filled the bucket. 

Have you heard the “The Old Oaken 
Bucket’’? 

1 will sing it; 


* * ” * . * * 


Of what countless patches is the bed quilt 
of our life composed! 

Here a piece of lace. A babe is born. 

The fatheris happy, the mother is happy. 

Next black crape. A beldame “ shuffles off 
this mortal coil.” 

Now brocaded satin with orange blossoms, 

Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March,” an 
old shoe missile, 

A broken carriage window, the bride in 
Bellevue sleeping. 

Here’s a large piece of black clotb! 

‘* Have you any last words to say?” 

ee No.”’ 

** Sheriff, do your work!”’ 

Thus it is: from “ grave to gay, from lively 
to severe.”’ 


I mourn the down fall of my Jack and Jill. 

I see them hill descending, obstacles not 
heeding. 

I see them pitching headlong, the water 
from the pail out-pouring, a noise 
from leathern lungs out-belching. 

The shadows of the night descend on Jack 
recumbent, bellowing, his pate with 
gore besmeared. 

I love his cowardice because it is an attri- 
bute, just like Job’s patience or Solo- 
mon’s wisdom, and I love attributes. 

Whoop!!! 

AS AUSTIN DOBSON MIGHT HAVE WRIT- 

TEN IT. 





THEIR pail they did fill, 

In a crystalline springlet, 
Brive Jack and fair Jill. 
Their pail they did fill 
At the top of the hill, 

Theo she gave him a ringlet. 
T beir pail they did fill 

In a crystalline springlet. 


* * . i. + * 7 


They stumbled and fell, 
And poor Jack broke his forehead. 
Oh, how he dii yell! 
They stumbled and fell 
And went down pell-mell. 
By Jove! it was horrid. 
They stumbled and fell, 
And poor Jack broke his forehead. 


AS SWINBURNE MIGHT HAVE WRITTEN 
IT. 





ae shudd’ring sheet of rain athwart the 
trees! 


Tne crashing kiss of lightning on the seas! 


The moan of the moist night wind on the 


wold, 

That erstwhile was a gentle, murni’ring 
bre eze! 

On such a night as this went Jill and 
Jack 


With strong and sturdy strides, through 
dampness black, 
To find the hill’s high top and water 
cold, 
Then toiling through the town to bear it 


back. 

The water dra vn, they rest awhile. Sweet 
sips 

Of nectar then for Jack from Jill’s red 
lips, 


And then, with arms entwined, they 
homeward go; 


Till mid the mad mud’s moistened mush 


Jack slips. 
Sweet Heaven, draw a veil on his sad plight, 
His crazed cries and cranium cracked; 


the fright 
Of gentle Jill, her wretchedness and 
wo! ‘ 
Kind Phoebus, drive thy steeds and end this 
night! 


BROOKLYN, N. Y, 


a. 





SIMILIA SIMILIBUS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 








You hated that peopie should laugh at 
her. For your part you bad rather cry. 
But then at her age, and with her looks! 
Still she was not always that age, to be 
sure; and once, yes, once, she was really 
pretty. She was eighteen or twenty then; 
it was all over beforeshe wasthirty. The 
ovals of the cheeks, on which a pale shell- 
pink bloomed, had now become two 
opaque bags of fat, between which a nose 
of once delicate contour had been obliged 
to take on an aggressively large portion of 
adipose itself. In this agglomeration the 
mouth might have been like a baby’s, all 
curves and dimples; but the dropping of 
the teeth and the loss of various of them 
had rendered it prominent, and an habit- 
ual ill-temper had not sweetened its lines. 
An immense expanse of forehead was bal- 
anced by a corresponding development of 
double chin; tne eyes, which were dark 
and sharp and handled with a sort of 
fierce shrewdness, did not add to the 
charms of this countenance. A large fig- 
ure, well-laced, a certain ease of move- 
ment, and an unbounded impudence 
might be said to complete an inventory 
of the superficies of Miss Nancy; but no 
inventory could be given of the traits 
which made life uuder the same roof with 
her a burden of moreor less weight. Yet 
Miss Nancy was, or thought she was, a 
deeply religious woman. She was truth- 
ful, as shesaw the truth, but she always 
saw it through a mist of prejudice; she 
was kind, if you had not offended her and 
would all but get down wun your knees 
and acknowledge her kindness; she was 
generous, but you had to hear of her gen- 
erosity again and always at an unpleas- 
ant time; she had the tenderest feeling 
for dumb animals, so much so that she 
entirely disregarded in their favor the 
comfort of human beings. But it is fair 
to say that if you were ill she was 
indefatigable in ber care and _ solici- 
tude, altho on your recovery she re- 
minded you of what she had done 80 
frequently and with such an air of ill 
usage that you almost wished you badn’t 
been ill. With all this she went to church 
with exact regularity, rain or shine, and 
the practice afforded her great satisfac- 
tion. It is true that part of the satisfac- 
tion was that which might have been 
reaped from any other form of dissipation 
—the ceremony of dressing, the agreeable 
consciousness of the best toilet, the prom- 
enade, the passing up the aisle, the decor- 
ous behavior under review, the movement 
of the throng,the greeting and gossip after- 
ward, the music, the assertion of the right 
of critical judgment upon the sermon, 
Then there was the sense of duty done, 
and of the loftiness of the peak of Dari- 
en from which she looked down on those 
who were not as regular attendants; and if 
she received any deeper or better or more 
intimate satisfaction it is impossible to 
say, since nothing of the sort was appa- 
rent in her conversation or behavior. If 
you asked her the question if Louisa Par- 





tridge was at church, you were told with 


the manner of an indignant martyr that 
she did not go to church to watch her 
neighbors, or that she was really too ab- 
sorbed in her own devotions to be able to 
say, and that with the loftiest air of cor- 
rection; for she had the assurance of the 
Colossus of Rhodes,and he was made of 
brass. But ask her nothing and let her 
alone, and you would in the course of the 
day discover not only that Louisa Par- 
tridge was there, but what she had on and 
how she behaved; she would also give 
you very fully to understand that Louisa’s 
fixed color was really a very uncertain 
quantity, and that it was a singular thing 
that chestnut hair should brighten into 
gold, and that, too, when a person was 
nearer forty than thirty, and that the 
way Louisa used her eyes was really some- 
thing almost immodest, and she should 
think Mr. Rospiel would find it quite em- 
barrassing. And then it was time for you 
to suggest that probably Mr. Rospiel had 
other things to think of, upon which she 
had the opportunity of opening a disser- 
tation on Mr. Rospiei’s saintly conduct in 
church, his rapt worship, the beauty of 
his voice in the hymns, the comfort of 
his clear tones in the responses, which led 
off to an ecstasy on the holiness of his 
life, the loveliness of his nature, and the 
fine outlines of his nose. If you exhibit- 
ed sufficient docility, she would hold forth 
on the subject till the bells rang for even- 


_ing service; and if you did not exhibit it 


there was adark and dour atmosphere 
about her which made the house somber. 
But it was always to be understood that 
you yourself were not to volunteer re- 
marks concerning Mr. Rospiel—Mr. Ros- 
piel was Miss Nancy’s property. 

Mr. Rospiel, however, would have re- 
sented exceedingly this disposition of 
himself. He had been a chaplain im the 
navy; and now, retired on a small in- 
come, he ruled his garden, his man and 
his maid, the Church, (as far as the Rector 
would allow), the book-club arbitrarily, 
and all of Miss Nancy’s movements in 
spite of himself. A small dapper gentle- 
man, without an ounce of spare flesh on 
his bones, with a head as bare asa billiard- 
ball, who lengthened out bis stature with 
enormous heels to his boots, the rumbling 
bass of whose voice made you wonder, as 
you sometimes wonder at the resonance of 
a canary’s voice when compared with the 
size of its throat, with no great intellect, 
with a virtue marred by faults of small 
gossip and love of scandal and prying 
curiosity, with no visible charm what- 
ever, the attraction which he exercised 
for Miss Nancy—who weighed two of 
him—could be explained only by taking 
into account the doctrine of correspond- 
ences and remembering her love of dumb 
animals. But then Mr. Rospiel, as I have 
said, was not adumb animal. So thereit 
was. At apy rate, however doubtful the 
reason, there was nothing doubtful about 
the attraction; Miss Nancy was happy 
only when talking about Mr. Rospiel, or 
talking to him. If she met him in the 
morning the whole day was warmed with 
a sunny atmosphere; to expect him in the 
evening was to climb all day to Pisgah 
hights with her. She waylaid him in his 
walks, she lent him her books, she braided 
him watch-guards, and knit him silk socks, 
and embroidered him book-covers, and 
lent him sermons, and was, in general, as 
he declared in confidence, the pest of his 
existence. 

That Miss Nancy made the house un- 
comfortable as to Mr. Rospiel of course 
goes without saying. He was not very 
popular there, but if a word concerning 
his demerits escaped one, cave canem! If 
he were not asked to remain to tea when 
he called, it was heavy weather in the 
home atmosphere until he came again; 
and if, remaining, he were not given the 
place of honor, Jet who would be present, 
wo betide the family next day! Whether 
Ethel had a headache or not she must 
take a hand at games if he dropped in in 
the evening; if he did not come again or 
drop in immediately,then it was your 

fault because you had not treated him 
with sufficient regard before. Whatever 
there was of interest in the family affairs 
was retailed to him on the first opportu- 
nity for making one’s self so agreeable, 








and by him retailed over town as much 


as if published in the daily paper. In 
short, the whole family was mounted by 
a nightmare; knew the absurdity of it 
but would gladly have married Miss 
Nancy to him for the suke of being rid of 
Lim and of the fear of offending him and 
so of offending her, and of having ill- 
feeling and anger hanging over them like 
a thunder-cloud. If some kind fate would 
have called Mr. Rospiel back to the navy, 
or if any fate had snatched him into citi. 
zenship in another town, that family, not 
habitually inconsiderate or cruel, would 
have felt like celebrating services of 
thanksgiving for their freedom. 

‘*Oh, why did Papa leave us such a 
solemn injunction to take care of Cousin 
Nancy and give her a home with us?” 
cried Helen after a day of especial aggra- 
vation. 

‘* Because she could not take care of 
herself,” said Ethel, Mrs. May. 

** 1 never saw any one, Ethe!,who could 
take care of herself better.” 

‘* You know she hasn’t half sense,” 

‘*I know she has sense enough to get 
everything she wants and in her own 
way.” 

** OF course she does,” said Maud. ‘‘She 
always announces what she wants so that 
you can’t help seeing that she has it. She 
is visiting her wrath on us half the time 
because she can’t have Mr. Rospiel.” 

‘*Oh! but it doesn’t do to talk so. You 
know it wouldn't please Papa.” 

‘*Tt wouldn’t please Papa to have her 
act so; and we can’t ignore it. As for Mr, 
Rospiel, he all but insults her. I wonder 
what she has in her arms now. Why, 
Nancy!” as she came in with her load, 
‘* what iu the world”— 

‘‘Have I been doing with my prints? 
Just what I pleased. I asked Mr. Rospiel 
to dinner Thursday, Ethel ”— 

“You don’t say so!” said Helen, 
‘*When you know the Bishop is to be 
here”— 

‘That is the very reason. And then, 
too, you were all so very cool in your in- 
vitation to tea last night”— 

‘Why, we asked him!” 

‘“*Oh, yes, you asked him. I under- 
stood it all. I understood it perfectly, 
You asked him in such a manner that he 
didn’t accept.” 

‘*But we have every seat filled, Thur 
day.” 

‘Then I can stay away”; and Miss 
Nancy’s back was very straight indeed. 

‘* Oh, no; that is not to be thought of,” 
said Ethel, hurriedly. ‘‘ Helen will, of 
course.” . 

‘I think it is more appropriate. Hel 
is very much younger thanI am. I hope 
you are going to have white soup, Ethel. 
I'm so fond of white soup. I told Mr. 
Rospiel he should have salmon and green 
peas, and spring chicken, and lobster 
salad” — 

‘But the Bishop doesn’t eat lobster- 
salad.” 

‘* Mr. Rospiel does.” 

‘“You know all shell-fish poison the 
Bishop.” 

‘Oh, he needn’t eat it, then. But Mr. 
Rospiel’s life is so lonely and so without 
indulgences, I like to have him have 4 
good time when there is one to be had. 
And, by the way, I have promised to take 

him to Dun’s Crest to-morrow, if no one 
wants the phaeton.” Of course no one 
wanted it after that, altho Helen had had 
household errands and would, in conse- 
quence, have to walk a couple of miles 
with her parcels. ‘‘ There’s an altar-cloth 
there that he wants to see, and if he hkes 
it I may make one for St. Mary’s. He says 
he is really thirsting for a sight of the sea; 
and you know there is quite a view of it 
there, quite a blue line. I suppose when 
one is an old salt, it is really like being 
thrown up on shore to live so far inland, 
altho the sea does hurt his throat 
and he ought to preserve his beautiful 
voice—there are tones in his voice like 
Brignoli’s, if you ever noticed. I wonder, 
Ethel, while our cows give so much milk, 
why we shouldn’t send him up 4 pitcher 
of cream every day. He is always 8° 
modest about speaking his wishes, I have 
to divine them. But I know he loves 
cream,” 

‘« But there’s no one to take it to him,” 





began the care-taking Ethel. 
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«Yell, it's a pity if Patrick can’t be 
todo that. I notice he can always 
be spared to dig over Helen’s flower-beds, 
or to drive you to market. If he can’t, 
[ll do it myself.” And, of course, Patrick 
could. * He’s very fond of cream. If he 
comes in to-night, would you mind hav- 
ing some whips at ten?” 

«Qh, no, no, no!” exclaimed Helen, 
when Miss Nancy had gone out with her 
prints, ‘*we wouldn’t mind lying down 
and letting Mr. Rospiel and Nancy walk 
over us. for that’s what they do now, 
anyway !” 

But it was not all so plainsailing to 

Miss Nancy as when only her timid and 
too conscientious cousins were in ques- 
tion. For there was Louisa Partridge; 
and apparently she also had property 
rights in Mr. Rospiel. Louisa was a 
householder, too; and that gave her a 
great advantage. For Mr. Rospiel was 
very fond of dining out, and the pros- 
pectof a little supper would always allure 
him to walka mile. Louisa was a famous 
cook, and then a pretty woman opposite, 
with rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes and 
& gay tongue did not detract from the 
pleasantness of the banquet, Then Louisa 
had a bright, sunny garden, with green 
spaces under brooding apple-trees, with 
the flowers that Mr. Rospiel loved, with 
gatden-chairs and hammocks And 
morethan all, he felt Lou:sa had no de- 
signs on him ; she had often been known 
tosay thatshe would not marry the best 
man livirg; so that when he could escape 
from Miss Nancy’s etfusive smiles and 
touching glances a:.d caressing airs and 
graces to Mrs. Partridge’s pleasant and 
unclaiming companionship he felt like 
one out of prison. 

Of course Miss Nancy was vaguely 
aware of this, and it did not cause her to 
make the worlda pleasanter place to 
others or to herself. Bat she fought 
against it. Whenever Louisa’s existence 
had been made more painfully prominent 
than usual by mention of some luscious 
dish of her concocting, whose flavor 
still limgered on Mr. Rospiel’s apprecia- 
tive palate, or by an unusually enjoy- 
able evening that he had spent at the 
Partridge cottage—then Miss Nancy 
procured a new sermon, and had one of 
the paragraphs by heart to repeat to him, 
so that he could not fail to mark the dif- 
ference in their pursuits; and she had a 
sorry story to tell him of some suffering 
person, whom at such times she made a 
point of hunting up. And she always 
took care to soeak to him then of poor, 
pretty, frivolous Louisa with a lofty but 
Christian pity in which she found a good 
deal of compensation; as she always felt 
that her opinion ought to be every one 
else’s opinion, too. And if she thought 
Louisa was pitifully frivolous,why, Louisa 
was, and that contented Nancy. Thav 
any one should pity her herself, or speak of 
her as poor Miss Nancy, did not occur to 
her; but then few did. Almost every one 
dishked her too much to pity her, and the 
test felt something too much like con- 
tempt to let her occupy any great space 
in their thoughts or their emotions. 

Yet love is somehow always more or 
less pathetic. In its brighest aspect the 
beauty and brilliancy are thrown up by 
the line of shadow just beneath, the 
doubt of the future, the certainty of 
death. And unrequited love—ah, it is a 
stream lost in the desert. When Miss 
Nancy sat crooning some low bymn to 
herself—her breaking voice was manage- 
able only in a hymn—or silently tatting 
her curious laces, you could as easily 
have told her thoughts as if they were be- 
ings ina lighted room, whom you watched 
from the dark outside of the pane. This 
toilet-set on which she worked, what was 
it but to be put away with the embroidered 
Coverlet, the window laces, the chair 
scarfs, folded in the dim lavender-scented 
Press in her room, to be brought forth 
Whenever she should furnish a home of 
T own? Easel-scarfs, too, would keep 
Company in that retreat, wrought on 
— bolting-cloth for the parlor, 
_ table-cloths, fairy-like doylies and 
ee napkins half covered with a huge 
oe — inlaid-work, which might 
se eld all the letters of her own name 

of Rumpelstiitzkin’s, too, in security, 


it 








so impossible was it to decipher it. Some- 

times she pictured to herself the big bare 

head of the little body reclining on that 

chair-back into which she had worked so 

many hopes and fancies, the evening fire- 

light glowing on his rubicund face, where 

a pleasant smile should play as he glanced 

at herself in the low chair opposite darn- 

ing the hole that never grew less in the 

sock which she had knit for him; or else 
she was presiding at the head of his table, 

the Rector at her right hand, some dis- 
tinguished stranger at her left, the dis- 
tinguished stranger’s wife and Mrs. Rec- 
tor on either side of—of—of the hest— 
she never quite said husband—and one or 
two others besides, but always Lousia 
Partridge. Lousia Partridge should see 
Mr. Rospiel’s tender glance seek his 
wife in the midst of the dinner services; 
Louisa Partridge should hear him address 
her with ‘My love,” and ‘‘ Yes, dear,” 
and observe his deference and considera- 
tion. Louisa Partridge should be waited 
on with the best of everything upon the 
table, but into each morsel should enter 
the bitter drop of the devotion of her hus- 
band to Miss, no, to Mrs, Nancy. Some- 
times the needle paused suspended, and 
Miss Nancy’s eyes wore a far-away look, 
as if they searched futurity; then her 
happy drama had not reached so ad- 
vanced a stage. She was perhaps select- 
ing the time and place of a proposal; it 
would be awkward in a boat, and would 
have to be too repressed and formal; in 
driving, too, the horse would need atten- 
tion, That Mr. Rospiel never took her 
out in a boat or invited her to drive did 
not signify; on this occasion he would do 
so; and then, too, she sometimes invited 
him. However, she decided that there 
should be nothing forced about it; that it 
should all come about naturally; that it 
should be one of the evenings when Ethel 
had invited him to tea, and they should 
be strolling down the garden to look at 
the lilies, and should walk along into the 
shadow of the larches, sunset dying out 
behind them, and twilight purpling 
around them, and he should say, ‘** Well, 
it is growing late. The hardest part of 
coming here is the going away”; and she 
should answer nothing; and presently, af- 
ter that eloquent silence, he should bend 
forward and look at her and say—ah! no 
matter what he should say, no matter 
what she should do—Mtss Nancy never 
could quite frame that scene to her own 
mind; why, then, to ours? Only when the 
proudest, fondest moment of it all came, 
Miss Nancy was cons-zious of a pang of 
poignant regret that she was sallow 
and fat and fifty, and that bis 
arm could not go half round her, 
and that she was ignorant and 
jealous and shrewish; only relapsing into 
her normal self satis‘action upon awaking 
from her dream and proceeding to plan 
some frean method of waylaying poor Mr. 
Rospiel on his walks or in his studies, 
some book to leave at his front door while 
he dodged out of the back one, some jelly 
for him to try, whereat he needs must re- 
turn the giass, some invitation to dine or 
lunch or drink tea; for in a dumb, uucun- 
scious way she felt that time and custom 
might make him so used to her that it 
would be difficult to do without her. And 
while this went on the family saw an in- 
definite perspective of bondage to the 
worship of Mr. Rospiel and his prosing 
stupidities and littlenesses, and felt a cer- 
tain loathing of their fate and a futile de- 
sire to escape from it, and confidei to one 
another that if Miss Nancy's infatuation 
went further they would either be obliged 
to strike their tents and migrate, or else 
all go mad together. 

It was just as the cloud was darkest 
that one day Miss Nancy and one or two 
others of the household went to the city 
on a shopping excursion—and it would 
have been impossible for Miss Naucy to go 
for any longer stay from her magnet. 
They had just concluded their purchases, 
among which was a lovely cream-colored 
china silk with little sprays of pink roses 
on it, which was to be made up with lace 
and pearls for a tea-gown in which to 
strike terror to the heart of Mr. Rospiel, 
when a treacherous bit of banana-peel, 
taking Mr. Rospiel’s side in the conflict, 
exerted all its innocent strength and sent 


Miss Nancy headlong, and she was picked 
up with a knee so badly +prained that it 
was impossible for her to return home, 
and temporary lodgings, a trained nurse, 
and a doctor were found for her; and the 
cousins returned, sorry for her knee but 
glad for themselves, hilarious as young 
girls on a vacation, with the prospect of a 
six weeks’ respite both for Miss Nancy and 
for Mr. Rospiel. 

But they need not have becn in the 
least sorry for Miss Nancy. Her knee 
gave her no pain, and being in the city 
was a wild excitement; perhaps Mr. Ros- 
piel would come up and see how she was. 
But as he didn’t, she spent less thought 
upon that than she would have done if 
the boarding-house had not been a choice 
one in what had been the palace of a pre- 
vions generation, if the doctor had not 
been all attention, the nurse all gos- 
sip, and among the few other inmates of 
the house there had not been -ah, sweet 
coincidence!—a retired chaplain, this time 
of the army, a certain highly-recom- 
mended Mr. Ducane. And Mr. Ducane 
thought it his civilized duty to make the 
hours light to a fellow-being in a crip- 
pled condition, and he mad: her a call in 
her own parlor every day; and when he 
had talked the pulpits and the papers dry, 
the conversation became personal, and 
Miss Nancy learned that Mr. Ducane 
was single because his heart was in the 
grave; and straightway his enormous 
bulk, which seemed to compass length, 
breadth, thickness and the fourth dimen- 
sion of space alsu, became that of a hero 
of romance; and looking at his broad, red 
face, with its black beard and its crown- 
ing shock of black hair, she could only 
sigh because she was old enough to be 
his mother. The six weeks became eight, 
the trained nurse had been replaced by a 
maid, the maid had been dismissed; the 
cream-colored china silk had been made 
up and had exercised its fascinations; 
there had been some drives in the sub- 
urbs, with Mr. Ducane, a sail in the har- 
bor, and one or two Sundays’ attendance 
at various churches, and whole and 
sound again at last, Miss Nancy returned 
to the places that knew her of old. 

‘She will be here at four,” said Maud, 
in a tone of despair, looking at the clock 
as if she wished she had the power. like 
the Clerk of the Senate, to keep its hands 
back forever at an earlier point. 

** 1 can’t say how I dread it,” murmured 
Helen. 

**I don’t know but I shall be rather 
glad to see her,” said Ethel. 

‘Tf you’re not the most inconsistent”— 

** Well, we’ve had a season of rest, any 
way, aud ought to be thanktul for that,” 
said she, ruboing her glasses. 

** Ob, it is enough to have to endure her 
tempers and her tyrannies and her fault- 
finding,” said Maud. 

‘And be told how many pins she 
puts in her toilet, and how many swallows 
she takes to every pill, and how she likes 
her bread new and her coffee strong, and 
all the rest,” said Helen. 

** But Mr. Rospiel—his name hangs over 
me like a shadow! It will be Mr. Rospiel 
morning, noon and night again! We 
must have him at dinner and at tea; his 
opinions must be heard, his wishes obeyed, 
his habits discussed” — 

‘*How much sugar he likes in his tea,” 
said Helen. 

‘“*The quality of his underwear,” said 
Ethel, resuming her darning; ‘‘ how it is 
that he makes his flowers grow so; what 
he thinks of the sermon; how Dr. Mervin 
misused him. and we ought now to have 
Dr, Storrow instead.” 

‘*And if a friend of ours whom Mr. 
Rospiel dislikes comes to the house, she 
will stand such a chance of being insulted 
by Nancy as will keep our nerves stretched 
to the point of prostration. Oh, why 
under heaven doesn’t Louisa Partridge 
marryhim! Talk of angels! There she is 
now, coming up the walk. She’s ina 
mighty hurry to see Nancy, I must say.” 

** She isn’t here for Nancy,” said Ethel, 
looking over her glasses at the bright face 
of the visitor hurrying up the walk. 
‘* Louisa Partridge has a piece of news.” 

She was right. Louisa had a piece of 
news—great news. She was going to 





marry Mr. Rospiel that day week; and by 


the manner in which that family looked 
at each other you would have thought 
they were all to bé hung on that date. 

‘*T never shall dare break it to Nancy,” 
stammered Ethel when the prospective 
bride was gone. 

‘*You will have to, for I can’t,” said 
Helen. 

‘She will simply destroy us.” 

‘*Lam going to bed sick,” said Maud. 

And while their dismay was at its hight 
the coach rolled up to the door and de- 
posited its burdens, and Miss Nancy was 
among them, 

Miss Nancy kissed them all rapturously. 
**T declare, girls,” she said, “it is worth 
while to break a bone, not to say just to 
sprain a chord or £0, to have the good 
time ’ve had. To be in that palace and 
among all those pleasant people, and 
with a doctor that should put Storrow 
and Mervin both to blush. Mr. Ducane 
said that ”— 

‘*Mr. Ducane!” faltered Maud, when 
Miss Nancy made an insensible pause, as 
if a certain solemnity attended the an- 
nouncing of his name, like a presenta- 
tion. 

‘‘A friend of mine—a very dear friend,” 
said Miss Nancy, taking off her bonnet. 
‘**T want you to invite him up here pres- 
ently, Ethel. The most remarkable man, 
the most delightful companion! He says 
T remind him so of Parepa—oh,not in my 
size at all, bnt in my voice. He is very 
large himself, heroic; and his whole na- 
ture is of the same mold, Jupiter-like, 
He is connected with the South Carolina 
Ducanes, an old Huguenot family, tho 
his eyes are like a Spaniard’s, and he is 
as dark as a Spaniard. And such a 
voice as he has himself! You will 
enjoy it. He sings all my favorite 
hymns, and in just the way I like 
to hear them sung, so reverentially. 
He has had a great romance in his life, a 
great tragedy; his heart is in the grave— 
at least, it was. I shall be so glad of a 
cup of tea! Have you taken good care 
of my birds? HesaysI must have been 
her very image in my youth. He has 
been constant to her for more than a 
dozen years. It is so beautiful; it is so 
sad; tut now—well, one can’t be con- 
stant to a shadow forever. However, 
where is Nora? Let her take my things. 
Iamso tired! The cars were so hot and 
dusty, and a man would have the win- 
dow down. He says I never was born to 
associate with the herd, I ought to have 
special conveyances when I go about. He 
is a gentleman to the tip of his fingers; 
he was a chaplain in the army in his 
youth ; his expression is so benignant. 
I do long to have you see him, girls!” 
By this time she had pulled her gloves 
off and had sunk into a chair. ‘I de- 
clare,” she began again, ‘‘ home seems 
good, tho 1 must say I should miss Mr. 
Ducane if he were not coming down. 
One getsso used to those constant delicate 
attentions,” she murmured in entire un- 
consciousness that Mr. Ducane was now 
paying them to the next maiden lady of 
uncertain years. 

‘* What made you change the position 
of that chair, Ethel? I am sure Mr. 
Ducane would like it best where it was. 
1 am sorry you sit in it so much, as it is 
the only one he could use. There is some- 
thing superb about his stature; it seems 
to pronounce him so much of a person- 
age, something regal; and it is charming 
to find a man so large and so powerful 
who is so gentle. He has such a protecting, 
shielding way; I feelso safe in his society; 
he—who is that going along the street ? 
Louisa—oh, by the way, I’ve such a piece 
of newsfor you! She wrote me herself, 
Do you know, Louisa Partridge is going 
to be married to Mr. Rospiel! It’s very 
nice for her, tho he deserves a better 
wife. She that wouldn’t marry the best 
man living! Well, the Lord disposes; 
but I shouldn’t wonder if it was a 
case where Louisa proposes. Well, she’s 
been dying for him for years, and I’m 
glad he’s made up his mind to it. Mr, 
Ducane says”— And Ethel and Helen 
and Maud looked at one another, uncer- 
tain as to whether their best emotion were 
gladness or dismay that the one disease 
had so very evidently cured the other, 
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A SONG OF SIXPENCE. , 
BY VIRGINIA CAMPBELL GARDNER. 








“SING a song of sixpence!”’ 

*T was Bob and me that found it. 
We were cuming ’cross that meadow 

With the beech-woods growing ’round it. 
Off in the west died out the light, 

The stars were shining o’er us; 
I saw a something round and bright, 

And in the path before us 

Lay the sixpence. 


“ Sing a song of sixpence!”’ 
’*T was Bob and me would spend it, 
We'd take it to the village, 
Or perhaps to town we’d send it. 
Long sticks of candy, white and red, 
We'd buy, and plams a plenty, 
A knife apiece, a puinted sled, 
And cakes enough for twenty 
With our sixpence. 


“Sing a sony of sixpence!” 

’Twas Bob and me that dropped it; 
It rolled into the mver— 

We never could have stopped it. 
And Bob, he says, ** Tis ali in vain; 

We may try until we’re hoary, 
But we’ll never fish it up again.” 

And that is all the story 

Of the sixpence. 
MONTREAL, VA. 
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BY ELEANOR HARLOWE, 





WHEN Mrs. Burton received a letter 
from her sister, Mrs. Graham, asking 
whether Annie Graham could stay with 
her aunt and cousins from September 
till the following January, she was much 
pleased. Annie was twelve years old, 
just the age of Tom Burton;and as the 
four other children were much older, 
their ages ranging from eighteen to twen- 
ty-four, she thought it would be very 
pleasant for Tom to nave a companion of 
his own age. The whole family thought 
a bright little girl would be an agreeable 
addition to the household circle; but 
when Annie came they were much dis- 
appointed. Her appearance was pleasing. 
She had a trim little figure, bright black 
eyes, pretty dark curls, and, tho her fea- 
tures were rather irregular, her expres- 
sion was both amiuble and intelligent; 
her manners, too, were graceful and re- 
fined; but she was painfully shy. She 
seemed troubled if spoken to, and even a 
glance would cause her to shrink as if 
trying to hide from every eye. ‘The 
thought of going to school seemed so dis- 
tressing that Mrs. Burton dropped the 
subject and allowed her to stay at home. 

Tum was disappointed, and complained 
to his mother that he could not get ac- 
quainted with Annie. 

** Never mind, dear,” said Mrs. Burton. 
**T think you will get on together nicely 
when the ice is once broken”; but Tom 
feared it never would break. 

Tom was a good boy, in the main, tho 
he had a very quick temper, and he was 
a good-looking boy, but—his hair was 
red. Now, as some people object to red 
hair, I should like to describe Tom’s as 
auburn or golden or tawny; but the truth 
is,that if ever hair was red—yenuine, 
unmistakable, unmitigated, fiery red— 
that hair was Tom’s, and Tom knew it. 
Poor boy! he couldn’t help knowing it, 
for he had been teased about it from his 
earliest recollection. His trials began 
with his elder brothers at home, but they 
culmimated at school when the boys 
found how it plagued him to have any al- 
lusion made to his hair. Battle after 
battle did Tom fight to compel silence on 

subject, but all in vain. 

p.One day, when Annie had been at her 
s for nearly a week, Tom rushed 
ome from school and burst into the sit- 
ting-room, where the family were assem- 
bled, in such a plight that his appearance 
was greeted by a chorus of reproof and 

remonstrance. 

** Dear me, Tom,” said fastidious Miss 
Clara, ‘‘ you look as tho you had been 
rolling in an ash-heap.” 

** The sleeve uf your jacket is half torn 
out and your collar is hanging,” said Miss 
Julia. 

** Hello, Tom, what’s the matter with 
your eyest” said Will. ‘They don’t 
match; one’s blue and the other’s black.” 

** Bullivan’s nothing to you, Tom,” said 


Bert. ‘‘ You’re a regular fighting phe- 
nomenon.” 

‘Tom, dear, I hope you haven’t been 
fighting again,” said Mrs. Burton. 

‘Yes, I have, Mother,” said Tom. 
‘The fellows won’t let me alone, and I 
won’t stand being called Carrot-top by 
any one.” 

** Nonsense!” said Miss Julia. 
harm does the name do you?” 
‘““A rose by any other name,” quoted 
literary Bert. 

‘*The boys are only in fun,” said Miss 
Clara, 

** And your hair is red, Tom,” said Will, 
eying the said hair critically, with the air 
of having his attention called to it for the 
first time. 

**You should try not to give way to 
anger about such a trifle, dear,” said Mrs. 
Burton. ‘ You should cultivate a for- 
giving spirit.” 

‘** This fighting must stop, sir,” said Mr. 
Burton, sternly. *‘ Don’t let me hear any 
mere of it.” 

Then, to the utter astonishment of every 
one, another voice was heard, and Annie 
Graham spoke, voluntarily, for the first 
time since she had entered the house. She 
spoke in a clear, rather high-pitched, 
slightly plaintive voice, that gave dis- 
tinctness to every word. 

‘‘T know just how you feel about your 
hair, Tom, for it is just the way I have 
felt a great many times.” 

Every one was amazed; even Mr. Bur- 
ton laid down his paper when Annie spoke, 
and every eye was fixed upon her. Tom 
was as surprised as the others, but he 
said: 

‘* How can you know anything about 
it, Annie ?” with an appreciative glance 
at Annie’s dark curls, ‘Your hair isn’t 
red.” 

‘*No,” said Annie, solemnly, ‘it’s my 
nose.” 

** Why, that isn’t red, either,” said Will, 
laughing. 

‘*No,” said Annie, in the same clear, 
plaintive voice, ‘“‘ but it’s so large. It is 
dreadful to have such a nose; it seems to 
cast a shadow over my whole existence.” 
Will opened his mouth, seeing a chance 
for another joke, but, at a sign from 
his mother, he shut it again, and Annie 
continued: 

‘I think a large nose is even more try- 
ing than red hair, for you can dye your 
hair, or cut it off and wear a wig, or it 
may turn gray; but a large nose can 
never possibly grow smaller, and, as you 
grow older, it will look even larger. I 
never can forget my nose. It has been 
laughed at ever since I was a little, tiny 
girl, and every one that saw me would 
say: ‘What a large nose that child has! 
The girls at school laugh at it, and one of 
them was angry at me, and nicknamed 
me ‘Sword-fisb,’ and the others took it 
up. I dread to go to a new place. I 
dreaded even tocome to see you, and go 
to school here, on account of my nose.” 

Annie paused, and Tom, whose own 
trials had taught him something in re- 
gard to personal sensitiveness, said: 

‘*T don’t think your nose is bad-looking 
at all, Annie; and, even if it were a great 
deal larger than it is, it couldn’t beso bad 
as my red hair, forit doesn’t give a chance 
for so many jokes. After any one has 
said it is large they can’t say any more.” 

‘**Oh, you do not know,” said Annie, 
“the number of jokes that can be made 
on a large nose. I believe they would 
fill a volume.” 

‘* Those on my hair would fill a whole 
set of volumes,” said Tom. 

‘*Suppose you put the matter to the 
test,” said Will. *‘ Each of you take a 
blank-book, and write in it all the per- 
sonal remarks and jokes ‘you can recall, 
and see which has the most.” 

** Agreed,” said Tom. “I'll bet I'll get 
the most.” 

‘*And I feel sure that I will,” said 
Annie; ‘** but we will try.” 

By the time evening came Tom and 
Annie had each a blank-book in readi 

ness. Miss Clara helped to make them, 
and they were very pretty. The covers 
were of stiff, cream-colored paper. On 
Tom’s was painted a boy’s head, crowned 
by a carrot of brilliant orange, while 


** What 





of poppies, torches, flamingoes, comets, 
and other objects of sanguinary hue. On 
the cover of Apnie’s book was a sword- 
fish, and the border was made up of 
elephant’s trunks, crane’s bills, heads of 
Mr. Punch, and other suggestive objects. 

Tom and Annie were in the highest 
spirits as they sat side by side, writing and 
numbering the remarks and jokes—*‘ mis- 
siles,” as they agreed to callthem, An- 
nie’s shyness was quite forgotten, her 
black eyes shone, and she was full of ani- 
mation. Bedtime came before the stock 
of ‘‘ missiles” was exhausted. 

The next day Mrs. Burton again sug- 
gested Annie’s going to school, and she 
made no objection. Annie was very much 
liked by teachers and pupils, and she was 
much less shy than usual; for, if she did 
not succeed in forgetting her unfortunate 
nose, she was cheered by the thought that 
any remarks made upon it would swell 
the number recorded in her blank-book, 
and she was becoming very anxious to 
excel Tom inthis regard. Annie thought 
that her being astranger gave Tom an 
unfair advantage; but Tom said that was 
balanced by the fact that ‘‘the fellows knew 
he would thrash any une that spoke of his 
hair.” Tom did not know that it was his 
very rage at such allusions that tempted 
the boys to make them. Before long his 
old enemy, Sam Whitney, returned to 
the charge. 

** Hello, Woodpecker,” he called out 
to Tom, ‘1 wish you’d get your hair 
cut. If you don’t I'll have to get a pair 
of green goggles to wear if you are going 
to sit in front of me.” 

‘* Get them then,” said Tom, saying to 
himself, with a feeling of satisfaction, 
‘That makes 107.” Sam was surprised 
at Tom’s coolness, and kept on with 
speeches intended to be provoking, which 
Tom quietly recorded in his book, bring- 
ing his number up to 112. Tom and Annie 
had agreed that a joke repeated should 
count the same as a new one, Annie sagely 
remarking that old jckes were the most 
provoking of all. 

After a time, so maay such questions 
arose that at Will’s suggestion they drew 
upaset of rules, and formed themselves 
into a secret society of two members, 
each wearing a badge, on which was in- 
scribed the mystic letters P. R. A. J.S., 
signifying ‘‘Personal Remarks and Jokes 
Society.”” They each carried a little note- 
book, in which they made notes in a kind 
of short-hand of their own invention, to 
be afterward copied into the larger book. 
Of course, these badges and note-books 
excited the curiosity of the other pupils; 
but Tom and Annie could not be per- 
suaded to divulge their meaning, till, one 
day, Annie said: 

‘*Tom, I feel very sorry for Cornie 
Scott. She is a dear girl, but she is rather 
stout, and some of the girls make fun of 
her. Cornie never gets angry, but I 
found her crying to-day, because Ida Lor- 
ing called her a porpoise. Suppose we 
invite her to join our Society ?” 

** Agreed,” said Tom, ‘if you will let 
me invite Ned Warren. He’sa good fel- 
low, but some of the boys laugh at him, 
because he’s cross-eyed.” 

The Society, thus enlarged to include 
four members, began to hold regular 
meetings, at which each member was 
addressed by a name that had been origi- 
nally bestowed in derision. Annie was 
Sword-fish, Tom, Woodpecker, Ned was 


known as Bat, while Cornie cheerfull 
responded to the title of Porpoise. Each 
had a book, modeled after those originally 
made by Tom and Annie, and diligently 
collected ‘‘ missiles,” tho it was soon evi- 
dent Cornie’s would exceed all the others, 
her list growing at a wonderful rate. 
The Society grew more and more to be a 
social club, and was soon joined by Char- 
ley Gibson, a freckled boy, enrolled as 
Leopard, and Emma Davis, a tall, thin 
miss, who meekly bore the title of 
Giraffe. 

The P. R. A. J. Society was kept up 
during the whole ef Annie’s stay, and it 
proved more useful than many societies 
more pretentious. 

When it came time for Annie to return 
home, there was general regret at her de- 
parture. 

‘*We shall miss you very much, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Burton. ‘‘ You have 
been like a little sunbeam in the house, 
lhardly thought that would be so when 
you first came to us, a little maiden all 





around the edge ran a fantastic border 


forlorn,” 


‘* We had only to wait till the i 
broken,” said Miss Clara meals 
“ An think,” said Annie, la hing 
‘it was my big nose that broke the ice,”” 
“Or my red hair,” said Tom. 
— hair may have melted it,” said 
ill. 
And Tom never winced, but 
thought: *‘ Another joke! That a. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be a4. 
dressed * Puazles.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York, 








HOUR-GLASS. 
a, © © @&_2¢ 2.4 2. s 
* * * * * * 
* * &¢ @& ® 
* * * 
* 
* * * 
eo | 2 @' @ 
* - 7 * * > ©& 
* * * - @} ¢ _ i 
1. A book of travels. 
2. To strive. 
3. Inactive. 
4. To be. 
5. A consonant. 
6. To lay over. 
7. Not wise. 
8. Power to do anything. 
9. Those who resolve things into first ele. 
ments. M. S. H. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
* ooo * 
* ooo * 
* ooo * 
* eco * 
* eco * 
* eco * 
* ge0@ * 
* eoo * 
1, A musical composer. 
2. To prevail. 
3. Bitter. 
4. Fashion. 
5. A girl’s name. 
6. 'To kindle. 
7. Flushed with suecess. 
8. Mixed with spirits. 


The initials: A tourist. 
The finals: Cut with teeth like a saw, 


F. H, 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 
0 OoOo* 090 
0o%7* 00 
00% 00 
o0o* 0 0 
o0oo* oO 0 
oo? 0 0 
o0o* 0 0 
0o* 00 
0o* 0 0 


1. Syncopate support of life, and leave a 
nail. 

2. Syncopate arn instrument for raising 
up, and leave to look archly. 

3. Syncopate to bend down, and leave to 
check. 

4. Syncopate a remedy, and leave to pro- 
tect, 

5. Syncopate a measure, and leave & 
pawn. 

6. Syncopate living. and leave a small 
bottle. 

7. Syncopate weight, and leave to puzzle. 

8. Syncopate a flat stone to throw ata 
mark, and leave t» leave. 

9. Syncopate a weapon, and leave to bind 
with a cord. 


Central word, a military term. F. H. 


LAMP PUZZLE. 


o*O0 
o*O 
o*o 
o*oO 
0oo*o0o00 
ovo*000 
0000* 0000 
oo0o000* 00000 
o*O0 
o*#o 
oo*#00 
000*000 


000*000 
000%*000 
000*000 

00*00 
00*00 
000*000 
0000*0000 
00000*00000 

. High part, in music. 

A plain. 

. The goddess of discord. 

Not the direct object. 

. To overflow. 

. To swell and rage. 

. Akind of mint. 

. Disordered. 
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10. A portion. 
11. The root. 
12. Made whole. 
18. To go on. 
14. Earnest declaration. 
15, Having the management of a business. 
16, A cord for catching animals. 
17. A kind of tea. 
18, Sellers of stockings. 
With knowledge. 
90. Huckleberry. 
The words through the center, good ad- 
vice. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My 2, 8, 18, 38, 23, 45 is a part of the world’s 


tants. 
a 40, 13, 36, 53, 61, 21 is an instruc- 


, 53, 50, 34, 27, 10, 64 is ornamented. 
My 60, 26, 41, 13, 57 is a fruit. 
My 44, 42, 20 is one. 
My 4. 30. 51, 35 is silent. — 
My 55, 63, 38, 56 is a division of the earth. 
My 43, 45, 7, 11 is an abode 
My 48, 17, 59, 3 are stockings. 
My 25, 49, 33, 9 is a coin. 
My 54, 5, 28 is a kind of tree. 
My 34, 1, 31 is a drunkard 
My63, 10, 6, 39 is an affected maaner of 


Pty 99, 37, 33, 19 is an ablution. 


My 14, 33, 16, 40 is a whetstone. 
F. H. and R. R. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 8TH. 
PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 


Ha G Gas 
EttaA Ato P 
RoyaulL LeavE 
BrowanltIndian 
ExceL % eg 3 OG 
Rat E Eas E 
ze Oa kR 
CENTRALS. 
1, Spin-e; 2, G-rue-l; 3, G-reed-y: 4, 
G-rain-s; 5, A-men-d; 6, C-love-p; 7, 


G-rap e; 8, P-row-]; 9, Lass o; 10, P-rim-e; 
fl, L-ear-n; 12, N-eve-r; 13, A war-d. 
RHOMBOID WITH SQUARE, 
GIANT 
TRAIL 
TIDAL 
LADEN 
LEMON 


A HEXAGON, 


1, Spur; 2, Pined; 3, Unused; 4, Residue; 
5, uce; 6, Ducal; 7, Kels. 


RHOMBOID. 


STA YV 
TRA 


DIAMOND. 


om 








Selections. 


GENTILITY—AS SOME US DER- 
STAND IT. 


GENTEEL it is to have soft hands, 
But pot genteel to work on lands; 
Genteel it is to lie in bed, 
But not genteel to earn your bread; 
nteel it is to cringe and bow, 
Bat not genteel to sow or plow; 
Genteel it is to play the beau, 
But not genteel to reap or mow; 
Genteel it isto keep a gig. 
But not genteel to hoe or dig; 
Genteel it is in trade to fail, 
But not genteel to swing a flai.; 
Genteel it is to play a fool. 
But not genteel to keep a school; 
Genteel it is to cheat your tailor, 
But not genteel to be a sailor; 
Genteel it is to fight a duel, 
But Rot genteei to cut your fuel; 
Genteel it is to eat rich cake, 
But not genteel to cook or bake; 
Genteel it isto have the blues, 
But not genteel to wear thick shoes; 
Genteel it is to roll in wealth. 
But not genteel to bave good health; 
Genteel it is to “cut” a friend, 
But not genteel your clothes to mend: 
Genteel it is to make a show, 
But not genteel poor folks to know; 
Genteel it is to go away, 
But not genteel at home tostay; 
Genteel it is to smirk and smile, 
But pot genteel to shun all guile ; 
Genteel it is to be a kvave, 
But not genteel your cash to save; 
nteel it is to make a bet, 
But not pretest to pay a debt; 
Genteel it is to play at dice. 
But not genteel to take advice; 
Genteel it is to curse and swear, 
But not genteel old clothes to wear; 
Geuteel it is to know a lord, 
ow Dot gent: el to pay your board; 
renteel it is to skip and hop, 
ut Dot genteel to keep a shop. 
—The Manchester Times. 





THE GREAT EIFFEL TOWER. 


fr is, perha: not stra 
ps, not strange that the most 
wonderful feature of this centennial year 
aris is so little mentionea, for it is an 


war and carnage its name would possibly 
be on everybody’s lips. 

We refer to the Erffel tower, the highest 
structure ever raised by human hands, 
The great Pyramid of Cheops has been 
celebrated for hundreds of years on ac- 
count of its enormous hight, yet if another 
of the same hight were laid on top of it 
thev would still not reach to the top of the 
Eiffel tower, for it is 1,000 feet high. 
Some idea can be formed of the hight 
of this structure when we reflect that its 
nearest rival, the Washington monument, 
is 555 feet high. The dome of the great 
cathedral of Cologne is 522 feet, St. Peter’s, 
at Rome, 432, and St. Paul’s, of London, 
404. To illustrate by an object -lesson 
nearer home, four Bunker Hill monu- 
ments piled one upon the other would not 
reach to within 100 feet of the top of 
Eiffel Tower. 

From the top of thisimposing structure, 
near the banks of the Seine, the gay 
French capital lies at one’s feet like a 
great model carved in clay, and with the 
naked eye one has a panorama covering a 
radius of seventy-five miles in each 
direction. Rouen, seventy miles from 
Paris, is distinctly seen. 

Such are the triumphs of peace. This 
wonderful structure commemorates no 
royal pomp ard no hero of war, but when 








one reflects upon the stupendous difficul- 
ties which bad to be surmounted by M. 
Eiffel, its builder, it surpasses in sublime 
genius all the campaigns of Cesar and Na- 
poleon. and looks down in lofty triumph 
upon the pigmy monuments of faded 
barbarism.—N. Y. Herald. 
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‘CELLULOID ” Sait Wiaicrprvot 
Linen Collar. Pliable, never need Laundering, washes 


like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEMENT 
& CO., 3 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. 


BARLOW’SE7¢9 


Its merits as a Wasn BLUE have been fully test- 
ed and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer REE) to have iton sale. Ask for it. 


0.S.WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 North 24 St., Phila., Pa 
WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guarantee to Remove the * hine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New, 
GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 

Clothing Returred in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14thSt., W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 276 EIGHTH AVE,., New York. 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 
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Y ALL DRUGGISTS. 
CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., Sole 
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FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
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MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acentury 
noted for superiority over all others 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 














Send tor a Sample Card of their beautiful colors, 
There ts no Paint monufactured equal tolt It 

smooth, glossy, durable, and economical, Any shade, 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market 

see that the above TRADE-MARK Is on each package 

and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 

Factories at 750, 752, 754 Washington Me 

New Verk, and Cleveland, Chicage, 
and st. Louis, 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway. corner 11th Stree. New York 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
WRNBR 15TH STRERT WEW YORK. 











DAM & DeREVERE Props. 





The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 


Exhibiting lite size 
and Mammoth fig- 


ures representing 


DRAGONS, 
ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 
Just the thing tor 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
cultural, State and 
County Fairs. andlor 
Public and Private 
Display. They will 
prove to be a grcat 
attraction, and in- 
crease the gate re- 





ement of peace and stands for 
Were it some memorial tigure of 
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THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO,, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 
Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIREWORKS AND BALLOONS. 


Fairy Land Ilu- 
minating Cups —all 
the latest colurs for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete. 

Just the thing for 
seaside and summer 
resorte. 

Turn your homes 
into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
BALLOONS, 
WHISTLING 
BOMBS 
Ete, Ete. 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial of 
Washington’s Inau 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever scen in 
this country since 
1789. 

Send tor a Cata- 


logue, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(Lhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


SOME NEEDED AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS, 


BY EDWARD T. PETERS. 


‘A CORRESPONDENT of the London Times, 
who went to Servia to witness the ceremony 
of anointing the young king, Alexander, 
drove through a portion of that country 
while the wheat harvest wasin progress, 
and saw the harvesters cutting the grain 
with sickles. This was between Stalatz, 
where he left the railroad, and Kruschevatz, 
‘an hour and a half’s drive through lovely 
scenery of hills and valleys, along which 
runs the Morava.” He appears, however, 
to regard this as typical of what might have 
been seen almost anywhere in Servia. ‘““Two 
thousand years,” he says, “have passed 
over this land without bringing any im- 
provement to its husbandry. Plows, ox- 
carts, wooden pitchforks and wells are what 
they were in the time of the Romans.” 

Two thousand years! Well, counting 
from the same starting-point, fully 1,950 
years had passed over the most advanced 
nations of Christendom before the sickle 
had everywhere disappeared from common 
use within their limits. So Servia is, after 
all, only some fifty years behind the age. 
Mainly within that short period has been 
wrought the great revolution by which 
modern agricultural processes have been so 
widely differentiated from those of the an- 
cient civilizations. But so vast is the change 
effected thatit is hard to understand how 
any population can pursue such primitive 
agriculture in competition with toe mod- 
ern system an4 yet fight off starvat‘on. 

Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, in his special re- 
port on the cereal production of the United 
States, published as a part of the report of 
the Tenth Census, estimates that through 
improvements in plows, harrows, cultiva- 
tors, and others of the simpler class of agri- 
cultural implements, a given amount of 
human labor applied to the preparation of 
the ground and the cultivation of the crops 
will accomplish twice, thrice, or even four 
times as much as could have been accom- 
plished by the same amount in connection 
with the implements used at the beginning 
of the present century. Where more elabo- 
rate implements and machines, such as 
mowers, reapers and threshers, are availa- 
ble, the gain is, of course, mucha greater. 
Professor Brewer thinks that, as matters 
were before the common use of the reaper 
and the thresher, four bushels per day 
would be a high estimate for the average 
quantity of wheat which one man could 
harvest, thresh aud prepare for market, 
On the other hand, he cites a statement 
made by ex-Governor Bidwell, of Califor- 
nia, showiug that with improved macbin 
ery acrop of 40,000 bushels grown on his 
own farm had been harvested, threshed 
and garnered at an average rate of about 
50 bushels a day to every person employed 
in the work. This, however, was but «a low 
rate compared with that attained with the 
combined reaper and thresher on the ranch 
of Mr. Huffman in the same state, where 
the wheat crop of 1879 was harvested, 
threshed and cleaned at the average rate cf 
at least 144 bushels a day to each worker; 
and this Professor Brewer understands to 
be considerably below the maximum result 
obtained with that machine. Taking Pro- 
fessor Brewer’s estimate ot four bushels a 
day as the average result of a man’s work 
in the days of the cradle and the flail—to 
say nothing of the stili smaller average in 
the days of the sickle—we find a man’s work 
in 1879, in conjunction with the combined 
reaper and thresher, accomplishing at least 
thirty-six times as much, and the ten years 
since elapsed would no doubt show an addi- 
tional increase. 

While even the least progressive of Amer- 
ican farmers have got far beyond the stage 
of husbandry described above in the quota- 
tion from the Servian correspondence of 
The Times, there are nevertheless wide dif- 
ferences in the extent to which improved 
machinery and implements are usedin dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and even on dif- 
ferent farms ip the same neighborhood. It 
would be interesting to know more /ully 
than we have yet learned how large a pro- 
portion of our agricultural work is still 
performed in compatatively antiquated 
ways, aod how far this is due to each of the 
several causes which way have contributed 
to it, such as smallness of farms, broken or 
hilly character of the ground, lack of cupi- 
ta), or wani of enterprise and a drowsy ad- 
herence to old ways. 





As to the extent to which machinery and 
improved implements are used, the census 
might give us more definite and detailed in- 
formation than it has hitherto supplied. 
An indication is, of course, furnished by 
the statement heretofore comprised in cen- 
sus reports, showing the gross value of all 
farm implements and machinery; and even 
this, if collated with statistics as to the 
quantity and value of agricultural produce, 
the areaand value of the land in cultivation, 
the number and size of farms, the number 
of persons occupied in farm work, and cer- 
tain other points, might afford a basis for 
valuable deductions. But some of the data 
which should be thus collated are not given 
for civil divisions smaller than _ states; 
whereas the most instructive results would 
often be obtainable only by the comparison 
of much more limited areas, such a? coun- 
ties, or groups of counties, presenting 
clearly marked conditions which could be 
brought into contrast with other clearly 
marked conditions of an opposite character. 
Nor is it sufficient to have merely the value 
of all farm implements and machinery used, 
as the conclusions derivable from such data 
would at best be vague and unsatisfactory. 

It is possible that nothing better can be 
done than to depend on special investiga- 
tions similar to that of Professor Brewer on 
the cereals which bas been referred to above. 
A fair idea of the cost of production where 
the best machinery is used, as compared with 
its cost in connection with inferior methods 
may, of course, be gained for a particular 
crop from an examination of a very limited 
number of cases. Professor Brewer’s 
schedule on the cost and methods of produc: 
tion contained questions designed to bring 
out information as to the extent to which 
machinery was used, and upon certain 
special points he was enabled to form more 
or less accurate estimates. Thus he coula 
say in regard to wheat that in the prairie 
regions of the West it was practically all 
cut by machine. ‘' Hereand there,” he says, 
** five, ten, or in places, fifteen per cent. of the 
crop is cut by hand, owing to some local 
condition, but in most places it is all cut by 
machine. Inthe regions ot smaller farms 
and on rougher land, especially South and 
East, a larger proportion is cut by hand. It 
is probable that four-fifths of all the wheat 
grown in the United States is cut by ma- 
chine.”’ 

It seems worthy of consideratior, how- 
ever, whether we cannot now have an actual 
census showing both the number and the 
value of each of the principal classes of im- 
plements and machines, and in the more 
important cases the principal varieties of 
each class, distinguishing, for example, be- 
tween self-binding reapers and reapers of a 
simpler type. But to be of much value, this 
information should, of course, be accom- 
panied in equal local detail by the other 
data, that would need to be collated with 
it in order to reach correct conclusions as to 
the varying degrees of fullness in the me- 
chanical equipment with which our agri- 
culture is carried on, their comparative 
effects upon the cost of production, and the 
extent to which the higher, lower and in- 
termediate degrees are respectively preva- 
lent. It would also be well to obtain, by a 
separate special investigation, such reports 
on the principal types of machines. and 
their working capabilities as to afford a 
means of mexsuring the improvements 
made in them from one decade to ancther. 

Statistics as to the number of threshing- 
machines, portable steam-engines, reapers, 
mowers, aud several other classes of imple- 
ments or machines, are included in the Bel- 
xian census for 1880, and are given by civil 
divisions, which must be smaller than our 
owa counties. Similar statistics have been 
published for Germany and probably for 
other countries in which the interests that 
make exact knowledge on the subject de- 
sirable are certainly not greater than inthe 
United States. 

Information on this subject would derive 
a special interest from its possible bearing 
on the depression in agricultural industry 
of which there has been so much complaint 
within the last ten years. This depression 
is, no doubt, mainly due to the rapid exten- 
sion of agricultural industry over previous- 
ly unsettled regions, whose rich virgin soil 
has been acquired at a nominal price and 
brought into competition with the dearer 
and, at the same time, less fertile lands of 
the older portions of the country; and so 
far as uhis is due to the action of our Gov- 
ernmept in putting a premium on the 
settlement of new territory by parting with 
land for less than its value, the farmer has 
good ground for demanding a change of 
policy, with a view to both its direct effect 
and to the possible effect of such an ex- 
ample upon the policy of other countries 
where colonization is in progress. This 


point, however, cannot be properly dis- 





cussed without going into the land question 
at a greater length than would be consist- 
ent with the purpose of this article. 

The point to which I wish to call atten- 
tion is that, aside from the cause of depres- 
siou just noted, and aside from a variety of 
causes of a more local and temporary char- 
acter, deficient equipment with the imple- 
ments and machines necessary to the ad- 
vantageous prosecution of modern agricul- 
ture is a cause which affects a considerable 
number of the farmers of our own country, 
and, doubtless, a much larger proportion 
of the farmers of most other countries 

In the manufacturing industries the small 
producer, working with simple tools, has 
generally, after a longer orshorter struggle, 
been vanquished by his large competitor, 
using the best machinerv that could be had; 
and millions who formerly carried on little 
establishments of their own have been com- 
pelled, as machinery extended from one 
field of production to another, to abandon 
their attempts to remain in busimess on 
their own account, and take employment in 
some large establishment. In agricultare 
there are serious drawbacks to production 
upon the large scale which prevails in man- 
ufactures; and, moreover, much of the ma- 
cbinery in use is available on small farms 
as well as on large ones, reapers and thresh- 
ers, for example, being wenerally obtain- 
able for hire where it would not pay to bur 
them. Still there is reason to believe 
that to a greater or less extent there 
exists, even in American agriculture, some- 
thing analogous to the unequal struggle be- 
tween hand and machine labor which has 
been witoessed in so many of the manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries. And, 
besides the competition between hand labor 
and machine labor, there is that which ex- 
ists between machines of greater and 
smaller labor saving power; the difference 
between the ordinary reaper, for example, 
and the combined reaper and thresher in 
use on great California wheat ranches be- 
ing, perhaps, as great as the difference be- 
tween the tormer and the cradle. 

The disadvantage of the small farmer 
who lacks a proper equipment for his work 
may not be so great as that of the carpenter 
who should attempt to make window-sashes 
in competition with a sash-factory, or that 
of a wagon-maker who should attempt to 
compete with the various machines that 

turn out the naves, spokes, felloes, shafts 
and other partsof a wagon; butit is in 
many cases sufficiently serious to torce the 
man of ioferior equipment to give up his 
attempt at farming on his own account and 
take employment on the farm of some 
ticher neighbor, thus producing in some 
degree the same kind of effect which, by a 
like cause, has been produced on so large a 
scale in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. And this is said without for- 
getting those cases of a different class, in 
which failure results from a lack uf the 
personal qualities aud attainments essen- 
tial to success. 

It has been suggested that where farmers 
are at any serious disadvantage in regard to 
the use of machinery, etc., owing to the 
smallness of their farms, they might unite 
in joint-stock or co operative associations, 
and thus cousolidate a number of small 
farms into one of convenient size. Where 
the difficulty 10 the way is a want of capi- 
tal, it mignt iu a large number of cases be 
removed by an extension of the operations 
of tbe loan associatiots, commonly known 
as building societies, to the rural districts 
around the towns and cities in which they 
are organized. This would widen the mar- 
ket for the savings of the urban workman 
and strengtheu his incentives to thrift, and 
would inc.euse the amount of capital avuil- 
able for application to the soil without 
withdrawing or withholding much from 
other uses; tor most of the capital thus 
made available for agriculture would be 
the result of savings waich, but for this 
opportunity of turning them to profitable 
account, would never be made. Indeed, the 
opening of such a market for the funds of 
buildiog associations would lead to their 
orgavization in many country towns where 
they could vot otherwise find business 
enough to justify their existence 

Statistics of the character indicated above 
would helpto show how extensive a field 
there istor private enterprises like those 
just mentioned, or for otbers of a practical 
character, whereby the agiicultural situa- 
tion muigat be substantially improved, as 
well as to turnish guidance (for state or na- 
tional legislation looking to the same end. 

How far official statistics may be found 
serviceable in the guidance of practical 

business enterprise is strikingly illustrated 
by the keen interest with which the crop 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
are watched for month by month in whe 
principal centers of the grain trade. The 





extent to which consular Teports are drawn 
upon by the commercial press here and in 
Europe for information as to sources of sup- 
ply, markets for various products, and 
other matters of interest to the commercial 
world furnishes another illustration of the 
same point; and 1 believe that the Statistics 
whose collection is suggested in this article 
if made sufficiently complete to permit an 
intelligent synthesis of the different neces- 
sary elements, would be found of practical 
service toso large a body of the people as 
amply to compensate for the cost of their 
collection and compilation, large as that 
might be. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WATER LILIES. 
BY MARGARET DALE, 


A FEW weeks ago | read avery interestin 
article in THEINDEPENDENT entitled “Cop 
sider the Lilies.”” Permit me to adda word 
in favor of the water lilies, which require 
so little care, and repay us a hundred-folq 
with their beautiful fragrant flowers, 

The white water lily certainly equals any 
of our garden lilies in beauty and fragrance, 
tho it may not beso useful for decoratigg, 

If people generally knew how readily they 
yield to cultivation, and the ease with which 
they may be procured, weshould find them 
in many more gardens. Only a short time 
since a friend of mive was expressing regret 
that she could not have them, as there were 
no lakes near by, and was quite surprised 
when I told her that the florist with whom 
she had dealt for years could supply all she 
wanted. 

Here is a new way of growing them which 
has not only the charm of novelty, but 
beauty as well. In a sunny spot where par. 
tial sbade is desired, place three rustic 
poles in the ground, at equal distances, 
around the barrel in which the lilies are 
planted; then draw them together about 
four feet from the ground,.and suspend a 
large hanging basket from the center. At 
the foot of the poles plant white morning 
glories. These vines and plants, if well wa 
tered, will soon form a veritable bower 
while underneath the lilies will thrive and 
send forth their charming white blossoms 
in profusion. Unless one wishes, 1t is not 
necessary to move them into the cellara 
the approach of winter, if the barrel is sunk 
even with the ground. After part of the 
water bas been carefully lifted out, itcan be 
filled up witb soil, whict, with a layerof 
leaves or pine branches, will form asufi 
cient protection from frost, and can easily 
be removed in the spring. 


2 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN WITH 
$2,000. 


I WILL assume tbat this young man was 
brought up on a farm, aud that he has not 
auy antipathy but rather a liking for farm 
life. If he has a wife I would advise his 
buying a farm in Vermont. If he is single 
he may still work out for a year or two, 
aud, with his money at interest, he may be 
baving a good income with but little out- 
go I would not have him penurious but 
frugal in his habits; remembering that the 
five cent orten-cent cigar cannot make any 
more of a man of him, but it can form & 
habit which is not only unclean and un- 
healthy, but one which is likely to cost him 
more than the $2,000 which he now prizes 80 
highly. : 

I would have him buy a farm which 
would not cost much, if any, more than the 
means he now has. I would not have him 
assume apy considerable amount. of indebt- 
edness, even in securing his stock and im- 
plements, unless he could see bis way clear 
for meeting it within a few years at the 
most. I would not advise him to go back 
many miles from the railroad or village; 
and I have said, buy a farm in Vermont, 
because I know of no other place where a8 
good soil, good water, good buildings, etc., 
can be obtained at so little cost, and still so 
near to good markets and the social advan- 
tages which are affurded here. 

In the town of Barnard a good farm of 130 
acres was lately sold for $1,100, and farming 
tools, including 500 tin sap buckets, throwD 
in. This farm will keep ten cows and sufli- 
cient team to carry iton. The buildings are 
in good repair—horse-barn and sugar house 
being built within two years, and a house 
that cost $2,300 twenty years ago. There 1s 
an excellent orchard on the place, acd thirty 
barrels of choice apples were sold last fall 
at $2.00 per barrel; also a vice large sugat 
orchard from which one hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of maple sweets were sold 
last spring. Besides the sugar orchard there 
is lumber enough to pay for the place when 
delivered at the mill only two miles dis- 
tant; in fact, the farm was offered for what 
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the lumber would sell for at the mill after 
reserving 500 sugar trees. The location is 
nine miles from Bethel station but only 
three miles from church and store and one- 
fourth mile from school. How our fathers 
would have jumped at such a chance as this; 
and still this is not an exceptionally rare 
offer, for several equally as desir: ble farms 
have been sold in Barnard, and, I doubt not, 
iu other towns at as low a figure. 

What is needed to make farming pay and 
to make prosperous times except }oung men 
with frugal habits and chock full of day’s 
work ? When such opportu.sities as these 
are offered here in Vermont, why sbould our 
young men go West? Ibelievein a bouom 
for Vermont.—E. L. BAss, Secretary of the 
Vermont Dairymen’s Association, 1» N. E. 
Farmer. 


DESERTS FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





COLD DESSERTS are far more acceptable 
in the summer months than hot ones. 
Fruits and berries are so plenty andsocheap, 
to utilize them is economical. They are 
wholesome as well. Hot dumplings and 
steaming puddings do not relish with the 
thermometer ‘‘in the nineties,” but cold 
desserts, just off the ice, are refreshing and 
welcome. So few? No, there are many, 
anda change every day for more than a 
week, with these rules; and for Sunday, 
have ice cream, with dainty little cakes 
made on Saturday afterthis rule: Beat three 
eggs to'a stiff froth, add one cup of pow- 
dered sugar, one heaping cup of flour in 
which one teaspoonful of Royal baking 
powder is well mixed. Stirin one teaspoon- 
ful of lemon flavor, and drop from a spoon 
on buttered paper and bake in a quick 
oven. 

Now, bananas, berries and pineapples are 
all in the markets for many weeks, all yuod, 
reasonable in } rice, and abundant. 

1. RASPBERRY DESSERT —Put one quart 
of milk over the fire in a milk-boiler, 
thicken it with two heaping spoonfuls of 
cornstarch, blended in a Jittle cold milk 
Stir in also a level teaspoonful of salt and 
a level cup of sugar; boil one moment, then 
into a wet bow] pour one-third of the bot 
mixture; then lay in lightly one-third of a 
quart of red raspberries, then another por- 
tion of the mixture, then berries again—the 
mixture on the top; when cold put on the 
ice; serve with cream. It is a pretty dish, 
as well as good. 

2. Look well over, wash and drain one 
quart of ‘ blackcaps,” or black raspber- 
ries. Then make a custard of the yolks of 
five eggs, a little salt, a small cup of 
sugar, and one quart of milk. Put the 
drained berries in a two quart pudding- 
dish, and pour the custard over them, aud 
bake half an hour in a quick oven. Then 
make a frosting of the whites of the five 
eggs, and dip it in spoonfuls around on the 
top of the custard and brown it a moment 
inthe oven. The whites of egys will froth 
more easily if very cold, chilled on the ice, 
and easier still if a wee pinch of salt is 
added. ie 

8. Soak one box of gelatine in one pint of 
cold water for an hour; then add one quart 
of boiling water, and one cup of sugar, ard 
dissolve over the fire. Allow just to come 
toa boil, remove from the fire, stir in the 
juice of one large lemon and one quart of 
red raspberries, and pour into molds. This 
dessert is especially acceptable if served 
with cream. 

4. For a Huckleberry Dessert, make a 
cake after this rule, and bake in a shallow 
pan, six inches by ten, in size: Beat together 
two egys, one cup of sugar, one large spoon- 
ful of butter and a little salt. Then add one 
cup of sweet milk, two heaping teaspoon- 
fuls of Royal baking powder, and flour 
enough to make a batter of the consistency 
of pound cake, and bake. Now stew for a 
few moments only, three pints of clean, 
Well-washed huckleberries, with one cup of 
water, one cup of sugar and one pinch of 
salt. Split the cake open, Jay one-half cru-t 
side down on a platter, and spread one-balt 
the stewed berries over it; then the other 

If of the cake, and spread the rest of the 

rries Over that. Overall pour one pint of 
ripped cream, and set upon the ice till 
ready to serve. Both cake and berries 
should be cold when put together. 

Bananas kept on ice a few hours. then 
peeled and sliced into a glass dish, with a 
frag zellow custard poured over them, and 

Over the top, make an easy aud wel- 
Seengmeert. Four bananas to a quart of 
amily. is sufficient for a medium-sized 
sor cut up four bananas in round, thin 
ay eal soak and dissolve one box of gelatine 
Wate rr of cold and one quart of boiling 
juice won, 2 one cup of sugar and the 
sli tge lemon, and pour over the 
put nanas in a mold, and when cold, 
upon theice. This is good served with 

m, but is good without. 
One box of gelatine in one pint of 


Water, then dissolve over the fire by adding 
a oe q 


Mart of boiling water. (This is the 





rule, always, for the use of one box or two 
ounces of gelatine. in warm weather. In 
winter two ounces will solidify two quarts 
instead of three pints of water, allowance 
to be made for temperature ) Stir into this 
dissolved gelatire one full cup of sugar, the 
clear juice of six large oranges and two 
lemons. peeled and freed from all seeds and 
skin. Stuur well together, and pour into 
molds. 

7. Peaches can be put into a very appetiz- 
ing form in the foll »wing way: Soak over 
pight two heaping spoonfuls of pearl 
tapioca. In the merning pare and halve 
and stone enough ripe peaches to half fill 
the pudding dish. ow add to the soaked 
tapioca the yolks of four eggs, one cup of 
sugar, a little salt and one quart of: milk. 
Stir all togetber and pour over the péaches. 
Bake in a brisk oven half an hour, frost the 
top with the whites of the eggs, brown in 
- oven, allow to get cold and set upon the 

ce. 

8. A quart of peaches, pared, quartered 
and piled in the middle of a platter or glass 
dish, with a wall of cold boiled rice around 
them, and a rich custard or whipped cream 
poured over, makes a dessert that can be 
‘made ready at. short notice. 

9. A tart, stiff lemon jelly, made of one 
box of gelatine, the juice of three Jemons 
and one cup of sugar, cut up in irregular 
pieces, and a custard made of the yolks and 
frosting of the whites of four eggs, makes 
a dessert that especially relishes in a warm 

ay. 

10. Pare and grate one ripe yellow pine- 
apple; then, having made the three pints 
of dissolved gelatine as given above, add 
one cup of sugar, ard when just to the boil- 
ing point, stir in the pineapple, and pour at 
once into the molds. The pineapple needs 
no cooking. This should be made the day 
before wanted. This is true of apy dessert 
of which gelatine forms a part. 

11. Take a one-quart pudding-dish that 
is suitable to bring upon the table, stand up 
around the edge “ ladies’ fingers” or even 
delicate little sponge cakes, so they will 
come an incb above the edge of the dish. 
Now put in the center one quart of fine 
large blackberries. Over this pour one pint 
of yellow custard, and frost the center, al- 
lowing the cakes to form the edge. This 
dish is quite an odd one, but tho often 
brought upop our table the result is always 
a call for ** more ” 

12. Everybody knows how to make“ Am- 
bresia,’’ a dish so quickly put together, if 
enly the ingredients are at hand—three 
oranges, three bananas, one pineapple, one 
lemon, and plentv of sugar, with dessi- 
cated cocoanut sprinkled among the slices. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An oaoriless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Lestroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A oecessity in every Lome. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 











1S Cts. Foot, material 3 feet wide, 
Adapted for Resigences, Ch 
a ree, 5 any Gardens, Ce 
Trellises, etc., write for our Price list, mailed free. 
THE NEWEST THINC AND THE BEST, 
Central Expanded MetalCo. | 3. W. Expanded Metal Ce, 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
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All the Ladies 


Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 

Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says : 
“T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
marvelous success. It restores the original 
color to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and keeps it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared t Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 





THE PILLOW-INHALER. 
Aaa: If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
= chitis, Hay Fever, Asthma 
or Incipient Consumption, 
the Pillow-Inhaler will 
cure you. You sleep on it 
as on any other piliow; it 
. = envelopes your head witha 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutesa 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 
you inhale for say eight hours. while you sleep and 
rest. There are no pipes or tubes. The pillow con- 


ceals reservoirs 9nd healing liquids which you do not 
need to bother about. Uniess you hold your breath 
you are taking the medicine, and, no matter whether 
you havefsith or not, are being surely cured. The 
price of it is within the reach of everybody. 

PROF. ARTHUR F_ WINSLOW, A.B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., says: “I 
believe the PTLLOW-INHALER is in avery way what 
it professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. have tried 
it with entire success in my own c1se.”" 

If you are a sufferer, send fora pamphlet that 
will tell you all about +t, and let you see what people say 
of it whe have been cured, ‘ 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penn, 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 acres 
ef Excellent Grain, Meadow or Timber 


lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 








way. 
Also some rare opportunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
Land Oommissioner, 8t, PAUL, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 
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ISINGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


Yass Darbitity and Ubeapeces Uneguaien, 
eapness, 
ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 400 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
ser . A fine colorea county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—1 desire to correspund with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigar. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 
ony kinds, aud cannot be sold tn competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY. 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


After Bathing: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
FORMS THE BASIS OF AN AROMATIC PREP- 
ARATION, WHOSE USE PRODUCES LASTING 
HEALTHFULNESS TO THE SKIN, 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, ae hn : <7" 


Procter & GAMBLE, 


_GLYCERINE Dep’, CINCINNATI, 


STEINWAY | 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


BRADLEY wact 












The BEST on Wheels. ’ Wagons, 
Buggies, Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cords, Phretons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc. 52- page catalogue : and cire ular," “Ho 4 
lo purchase ¢ direct from the manufacturers,’ 


eyEacyss, N. ¥. 


BRADLEY & GO, sF85asSs-fos 
a A.B.& E-LSHAW, 


Successors to 
SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


“ Handy’ 







Established 1780 





From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 
SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK Cc ITY. 


+ By re re warn, mail F ull Description 
w Taylor System of Dress 
Sutin. WOOD &CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
“en ey ne aluable for 
lera Infantum 
ont Summer Complaints, 
children oradults. Itis nota 


ES madlicine but willbe retained 
LF 00 &sustain life when Siup 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, 


‘tieee COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Brock for Sou 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Bee “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeaple stimulant. 
8,000,000 jars 








enuine only with tac-simile of Justus vor 
& ebig’ s signeture in blue across label, as 


* Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Drug 





* Annual sale 


B S9Ks SUPERIOR, STANDARD, , RELIABLE 
STEEL PEN 


s. Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 140, 333, 161. 
For For Sale by alli§ Pen Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


iF 3000 COPICS rl Writing. 

















Drawing, Music. etc. Of Tvpe-Writer 


i500 coPlES 


from one Orixinut. Recommende th: aver 


tas 30000 USERS 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
162 and 164 Lake St,, Chicago; 32 Liberty 8t., N. Y. 


ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Which give that Soft Velvety Effect considered 
so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 
Absolutely an Oil Stain, containing no Benzine, 

(- Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 

sis "7 Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 
my ie re A Package of Stained Boards, with full informa- 
Se. . tion, mailed to any address on application. 


DEXTER BROS., Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS, 


CREATANERICAN BETTER NEWS 70 LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Cet Premium No. 27. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. Excellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 65 
to gocts. poe. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order = 
3% lbs. of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When orderin 
particular and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, v 
perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. Remember we deal only in ‘ome 
Goods. Send at once fora ®rial Order tothe Old Keliable and enjoy a so of Good Tea. For 


particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 3H and 33 Vesey St., New York Y. P.O. Box 287. 
Designs of ourown manufac: 


WALL : 
— and the BEST examples 
PAPERS EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


? P which have never been equal- 
Silk and other fabrics | ted in beauty of design, treat- 


. . ment and color. 
for interior We i 


invite an inspection. 
DECORATION 


Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 
FR. BECK & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 
THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall COVETIMY, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts, 


Factory and Ketail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th St., 


NEW YORK 


SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF 
THE SKIN! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 












Pat. by Thomas A. Edison. 














oung Hyson, Gunpowder, 


We are now exhibiting Fall 











JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing and Ventilation on b most Improved 
163. East o5eh © N.Y. Branch 
Lepetten 69th and 60th 
Streets Personal attention in all cases. 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 





FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


For unsightly. itching eruptions on the scalp, face, 
hands and other parts of the body, 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


Is an infallible specific. It is PERFECTLY FARM- 
LES‘, and can be SAFELY used for SORE EYES, 
SORE L IPS, etc. as well as for 


Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, 


and uther injuries and afflictions too numeros to 
mention. 
PRICE. FIFTY CENTS. 


MADE FROM FNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


No other preparation has any merit in comparison 


NING lities of this f orati llient. 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS eA SLD BY ALL BioG RS 
Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 
Preyared only by 
HENRY C. F RINK, 


234 Broadway, New York. 
ENDORSED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
Hall& Ruckel, Wholesale Aets, 218Greenwich St..N.Y 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 





Eni the SOOTHING, HEALING and STRENGTH- 








LIEBIG’S EXTKACT OF MEAT CO., L’ aie London. 


Cortright Metal Rooting Company s 
Metal Tiles and Slates for all kinds of ones. 
Best Roofing in the World. Philadelphia. Pa. 





Careful Servic. sa Dd sheen BOG | 


JSP BREE: 




















48 Gow Strasser mean FuLtom S7aune. 


————— 
= 


EXCELLENCE ! 
ECONOMY! 


These two qualities combined 
in our stock of Fine Clothing fo,y 
Men and Boys. 


LAWN TENNIS, 
YACHTING, 
BATHING SUITS 


In Great Variety. 


DEVLIN & CO,, 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS ST, 


New York, 


STEWART BUILDING, 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable 

8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilestrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
EJAMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t. New York 
















WE MAKE ALL KINDS OF 


PHOTOGRAPH OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue +. 
copy of Modern Photography. 


12 AQUEDUCT ST., ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWS 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, ape 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, 
‘ngines, Pump Chain and 
tures, Iron Curbs, Yar 
ydrants, Street Washer 












. Works FOUNDED Is 188. 
ighest medal awarded 


then y the Universal a 4 

130 Vier Sao rete 
enna, Aus’ 

ond aeaeenames Exhibition 





HALF RATE EXCURSION. 


The Chicago.& North- 
western Railway of- 
fers unusual opportu- 
nities for an inspec- 
tionof the cheap lands 
and growing business 
centers of Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, W th 
oming, North # South 
Dakota, Colorado and 
the far West and 
Northwest, by a series 
of Harvest Excursions 
for which tickets Ww 

be sold at one fare for 
the round trip. Excur- 
sions leave Chicag® 
August 6th and 20th F| 
September 10th an 
24th and October Sth. 


For full particulars addre:sE. P. WILSON. — 
peg — Chicago & North-Western y 


VICTOR BICYCLES 


ARE BEST 
IN EVERY WAY. 


















MAKERS, 
Catalogue Free. 













BOSTON, MASS: 





ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO, 


Overman Wheel Co. 
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